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ANNUAL   REPORT   OF    THE 
SUPERINTENDENT   OF   PUBLIC   SCHOOLS 


INTRODUCTION 

On  February  twelve,  nineteen  hundred  thirty- seven,  the 
Hfe  and  labors  of  Dr.  Patrick  T.  Campbell,  Superintendent  of 
the  Boston  Pubhc  Schools,  were  abruptly  terminated  by  his 
sudden  and  untimely  death.  We  who  had  been  closely  asso- 
€iated  with  him  remember  him  for  his  unfailing  courage,  his 
genial  and  genuine  friendliness,  his  quick  grasp  of  perplexing 
problems,  and  his  undeviating  loyalty  to  the  Boston  schools. 

The  School  Committee,  at  a  meeting  on  February  twenty- 
four,  adopted  the  following  resolution  in  tribute  to  his  memory : 

"Whereas,  For  the  third  successive  time  in  the  history  of  Boston  the 
Superintendent  of  Public  Schools  has  died  in  office,  and 

"Whereas,  The  Boston  School  Committee  appreciates  the  loss  which 
the  cause  of  education,  the  Boston  School  System,  and  the  citizens  of 
Boston  have  sustained  in  the  untimely  death  of  Superintendent  Patrick  T. 
Campbell, 

"Therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved,  That  the  following  tribute  to  the  memory  of  Dr.  Camp- 
bell be  presented  and  be  spread  upon  the  records  of  the  Boston  School 
Committee: 

"The  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools,  Dr.  Patrick  T.  Campbell,  has 
died  in  the  performance  of  his  duty. 

"A  distinguished  educational  career,  characterized  by  high  endeavor, 
brilliant  performance,  and  promise  of  greater  future  achievement,  has 
been  brought  to  an  abrupt  and  untimely  close. 

"A  beloved  leader  has,  in  the  wisdom  of  God,  been  called  to  his  eternal 
reward. 

"It  is  fitting,  therefore,  that  the  School  Committee  of  the  City  of 
Boston  express  its  deep  sense  of  the  loss  that  has  come  to  the  Boston 
Public  Schools  in  the  death  of  Dr.  Patrick  T.  Campbell,  Superintendent 
of  Public  Schools. 

"Dr.  Campbell  was  born  April  14,  1871.  He  was  graduated  from  the 
Adams  Grammar  School  in  East  Boston,  Class  of  1885;  Boston  Latin 
School,  Class  of  1889;  and  Harvard  College  with  the  degree  of  A.  B 
inagrM  cum  laude,  Class  of  1893.  He  taught  in  the  Medford  High  School 
from  1893  to  1897,  when  he  was  appointed  to  the  position  of  Junior  Master 
in  the  Boston  Latin  School.  In  1906  he  was  appointed  Head  of  Depart- 
ment of  History  in  that  School,  and  in  1920  was  made  Head  Master. 
Under  his  leadership  the  school  won  an  enviable  place  among  the  college 
preparatory  schools  in  the  country,  in  three  successive  years  winning  the 
Phi  Beta  Kappa  trophy  for  distinguished  achievement  in  the  College 
Entrance    Board    examinations.     The    trophy    became   the    permanent 
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possession  of  his  beloved  school.  In  1929  he  was  elected  Assistant  Superin- 
tendent of  Schools.  In  1931  he  succeeded  Dr.  Burke  as  Superintendent 
of  Schools.  In  this  same  year  the  Harvard  Chapter  of  Phi  Beta  Kappa 
recognized  his  unique  achievements  in  the  field  of  education  and  conferred 
membership  upon  him.  Just  before  his  untimely  death  he  was  selected 
as  candidate  for  the  Board  of  Overseers  of  Harvard  College,  a  selection 
in  which  he  took  great  pride. 

"Ripened  by  a  broad  and  rich  experience  in  the  field  of  secondary 
education,  Dr.  Campbell  brought  to  the  office  of  Superintendent  of 
Schools  a  keen  mind  quick  to  grasp  the  complex  problems  of  a  city  school 
system,  and  an  undenstanding  heart  responsive  to  all  the  demands  of 
his  high  office.  Progressive  yet  wisely  conservative,  he  kept  apace 
with  modern  thought  and  the  development  of  his  profession. 

"Unassuming,  genial,  affable,  sincere,  his  interests  and  activity  were 
not  limited  by  the  strict  letter  of  the  regulations  but  were  extended  in 
many  directions,  often  to  overtaxing  his  strength. 

"Not  only  did  he  dedicate  himself  to  those  studies  which  'nourish 
youth,  delight  old  age,  in  prosperity  are  an  ornament,  and  in  adversity 
furnish  a  refuge  and  a  solace,'  but  by  precept  and  example  he  taught  the 
lesson  of  fidelity  to  duty,  the  blessings  of  an  upright  life,  and  the  value  of 
true  patriotism. 

"Of  a  nature  essentially  modest  and  lovable,  he  enjoyed  to  an  unusual 
degree  the  confidence  and  affection  of  his  associates  and  subordinates. 
With  enthusiastic  and  whole-hearted  devotion  to  his  duties,  he  gave 
unsparingly  of  the  strength  of  his  mental  and  physical  powers. 

"His  devotion  to  the  cause  of  the  children  of  the  schools  of  the  city, 
a  devotion  shown  throughout  his  entire  career,  has  created  for  him  the 
most  enduring  kind  of  monument  that  one  can  have,  a  monument  'more 
enduring  than  bronze.' 

"Dr.  Campbell  was  a  man  of  high  ideals,  always  willing  and  eager  to 
share  with  those  who  wished  to  profit  by  his  widsom  and  experience; 
a  man  of  genial  humor,  warm  sympathy,  and  kindly  human  interest. 
The  boys  who  were  privileged  to  attend  the  Boston  Latin  School  during 
his  years  of  service  as  teacher  and  Head  Master  have  lost  an  inspiring 
leader  and  adviser,  for  the  door  was  always  open  to  a  Latin  School  boy 
and  every  boy  was  remembered. 

"The  Boston  School  Committee  extends  deepest  sympathy  to  the 
family  of  Dr.  Campbell  and  directs  that  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be  sent 
to  Mrs.  Campbell  as  an  expression  of  the  deep  sense  of  loss  that  has  come 
to  the  family,  to  the  schools,  and  to  the  City  of  Boston." 

The  Committee  then  elected  Assistant  Superintendent 
Arthur  L.  Gould  to  succeed  the  late  Dr.  Campbell  as  Superin- 
tendent. For  this  expression  of  the  Committee's  confidence 
and  for  the  loyal  support  which  he  has  received  from  his 
administrative  associates  and  from  all  the  members  of  the 
entire  service,  the  new  Superintendent  is  deeply  grateful. 
He  wishes  particularly  to  acknowledge  the  cooperation  and 
assistance  of  those  who  have  supplied  him  with  specific  data 
for  the  compilation  of  this  report. 
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SCHOOL  POPULATION. 

The  following  tabulation  shows  the  total  registration,  the  average  member- 
ship, and  the  average  attendance  of  pupils  in  the  Boston  public  schools  during 
the  school  years  1934-35,  1935-36,  and  1936-37: 

(A  pupil  who  has  been  absent  for  ten  consecutive  sessions  is  dropped  from 
membership  until  he  resumes  attendance.) 


ToT.^L  Registr.^tion. 

AVER.\GE    MeMBER.SHIP. 

Average  Attendance. 

school  year  ending 
June  30. 

school  yeah  ending 
June  30. 

school  year  ending 
June  30. 

1935. 

1936. 

1937. 

I93S. 

1936. 

1937. 

1935. 

1936. 

1937. 

Teachers  College  of   the 
City  of  Boston. 

High  and  Latin 

-Intermediate  (GradesVII, 
VIII.  IX). 

Elementary    (Grades   I- 
VI). 

Kindergartens 

573 

33,179 

28,620 

70,043 

10,467 

142,882 
4,173 

579 
33,1.37 
28,292 
67,090 
10,385 

546 
33,615 
28,0.53 
65,682 
11,873 

556 

29,925 

27,139 

64,608 

8,795 

582 

30,252 

26,867 

62,283 

9,041 

533 

30,414 
26,419 
60,491 
10,035 

539 

27,457 

25,448 

59,810 

7,303 

558 

27,926 

25,239 

57,516 

7,357 

514 

28,188 

24,811 

56,197 

8,305 

Totals   

139,483 
4,134 

139,769 
3,984 

131,023 
3,205 

129,025 
3,157 

127,892 
2,982 

120,557 
2,869 

118,596 
2,850 

118,015 

Special  Schools 

2,701 

All  Day  Schools  (except 
Continuation  and  Day 
School  for  Immigrants). 

147,055 

143,617 

143,753 

134,228 

132,182 

130,874 

123,426 

121,446 

120,716 

9,124 
4,812 
1,522 

8,596 
3,908 
1,589 

9,058 
3,877 
2,118 

5,107 

2,607 

955 

4,747 
2,214 
1,011 

4,904 
2,099 
1,311 

4,004 

2,145 

788 

3,669 

1,762 

852 

3,776 

Evening  Elementary .... 

Boston      Trade      School 
(Evening  Classes). 

1,709 
1,068 

Totals,   Evening 
Schools. 

15,4.58 

14,093 

15,053 

8,669 

7,972 

8,314 

6,937 

6,283 

6,553 

Continuation  School  * .  .  . 

804 

828 

1,143 

210 

223 

281 

190 

178 

245 

Day    School    for    Immi- 
grants. 

636 

566 

636 

386 

438 

424 

321 

381 

368 

Totals  of  all  Schools, 

163,953 

159,104 

160,.585 

143,493 

140,815 

139,893 

130,874 

128,288 

127,882 

*  Number  between  the  ages  of  fourteen  and  sixteen  who  are  not  enroled  in  any  regular  day  school. 
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In  the  tabulation  of  school  population  the  classification 
^^Intermediate  {Grade  VII,  VIII,  and  IX) "  includes  also  the 
pupils  of  grades  VII  and  VIII  in  the  few  remaining  elemen- 
tary schools  which  are  still  carrying  one  or  both  of  those  two 
intermediate  grades,  but  it  does  not  include  the  pupils  of 
grades  VII,  VIII,  and  IX  in  the  two  Latin  schools,  nor  the 
pupils  of  grade  IX  in  the  general  high  schools. 

For  the  year  ending  June  30,  1937,  the  total  average  mem- 
bership in  all  grades  in  all  types  of  day  schools,  exclusive  of 
the  Continuation  School  and  the  Day  School  for  Immigrants, 
is  shown  to  have  been  130,874,  which  was  1,308  less  than  for 
the  year  1936,  and  3,354  less  than  for  the  year  1935  —  a  pro- 
gressive annual  shrinkage  which  has  been  due  to  the  steadily 
decreasing  registration  in  the  elementary  grades. 

Although  the  total  average  membership  in  all  grades  in  the 
high  and  Latin  schools  shows  a  slight  increase  (162  pupils)  over 
the  previous  June  total,  this  increase  is  less  than  was  shown 
in  June  1936.  The  growth  in  membership  during  the  past 
ten  years  is  represented  in  the  chart  on  page  13. 

While  it  is  unquestionable  that  economic  conditions  and  a 
more  enlightened  parental  attitude  towards  the  value  of  second- 
ary education  have  to  a  considerable  extent  occasioned  this 
growth,  there  is  also  another  factor  —  the  increased  number 
of  intermediate  schools  —  which  has  permitted  us  to  provide 
more  and  more  pupils  of  grades  VII,  VIII,  and  IX  with  a 
more  gradual  and  better  organized  approach  to  the  secondary 
schools  than  was  possible  under  the  old  "Eight-Four  Plan" 
of  organization.  It  is  obvious,  however,  that  the  growth  of 
the  secondary  schools  has  about  reached  its  peak,  for  they 
cannot  continue  to  maintain  any  considerable  increase  if  the 
source  of  their  membership  continues  to  diminish. 

The  effect  of  the  steadily  decreasing  registration  in  the 
elementary  grades  is  becoming  markedly  apparent  in  the 
intermediate  grades  VII,  VIII,  and  IX,  These  latter,  instead 
of  increasing  each  year,  as  was  the  case  prior  to  1935-36, 
are  now  beginning  to  fall  off  in  numbers.  The  total  average 
membership  of  this  group,  as  of  June  30,  1937,  was  26,419. 
But  in  1936  it  was  448  more  than  that,  and  in  1935  it  was  272 
more  than  in  1936.  These  figures  show  that  there  has  been  a 
total  shrinkage  of  720  during  the  past  two  years.  Moreover, 
the  total  number  of  pupils  (5,308)  who  were  registered  as  of 
October  1,  1936,  in  grades  VII,  VIII,  and  IX  of  the  two  Latin 
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schools  and  in  grade  IX  of  the  general  high  schools  was  112 
less  than  the  corresponding  total  (5,420)  for  1935,  which  in 
turn  was  457  less  than  for  1934.  In  other  words,  this  group 
in  the  high  and  Latin  schools  has  had  a  total  decrease  of  569 
in  the  past  two  years. 

During  the  school  year  1936-37,  we  had  in  operation  18 
intermediate  schools,  6  elementary  districts  with  complete 
intermediate  organization,  and  24  elementary  districts  with 
grades  VII  and  VIII.  The  total  number  of  pupils  in  grades 
VII,  VIII,  and  IX  in  all  such  schools  has  practically  doubled 
since  1918,  the  year  in  which  the  "Six-Three-Three-Plan"  had 
its  first  beginnings  in  Boston. 

In  the  chart  on  page  15,  which  shows  the  trend  in  registration 
during  the  past  ten  years,  the  totals  are  as  of  October  1  of 
each  given  year. 

The  total  number  of  intermediate  grade  IX  registrants 
during  this  ten-year  period  (1927-1936)  was  56,673.  If  we 
had  been  still  organized  on  the  "Eight-Four  Plan,"  and  if  all 
those  pupils  had  gone  from  grade  VIII  into  high  school,  the 
resultant  cost  to  the  taxpayer  for  their  grade  IX  instruction 
would  have  been  approximately  50  per  cent  higher  than  it 
actually  was.  And  not  only  has  there  been  a  saving  in  instruc- 
tion costs,  but  also  in  the  cost  of  school  buildings,  equipment, 
etc.,  as  compared  with  what  would  have  been  the  expense  of 
providing  high  school  accommodations  for  this  additional 
number. 

With  regard  to  the  elementary  grades,  the  tabulation  shows 
that  their  total  average  membership,  as  of  June  30,  1937,  was 
4,117  less  than  in  1935.  Thus  there  was  an  average  annual 
decrease  of  more  than  2,000  pupils  in  these  two  years.  The 
progressive  drop  in  registration  during  the  past  ten  years  is 
shown  in  the  chart  on  page  17,  based  on  the  October  1  statistics 
for  each  year.  , 

Diminishment  of  registration  in  the  beginning  grades  is  by 
no  means  confined  to  Boston.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  a  condition 
that  prevails  throughout  the  country,  particularly  in  the 
larger  and  older  cities  where  the  population  has  become  com- 
paratively static.  There  are  four  factors  which  may  be  said 
to  contribute,  in  greater  or  less  degree,  to  this  general  condition , 
in  the  public  school  systems  of  cities  comparable  to  Boston. 
These  four  factors  are : —  a  restricted  immigration,  a  declining 
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birth  rate,  absorption  of  beginners  by  parochial  schools,  and  a 
migration  of  families  to  the  suburbs. 

A  sufficient  index  of  the  reduced  number  of  immigrants 
coming  into  Boston  for  residence  appears  in  the  statistics  for 
the  Day  School  for  Immigrants,  as  shown  in  the  tabulation 
covering  the  past  three  years.  As  for  Boston's  declining 
birth  rate,  it  is  clearly  evident  in  the  fact  that,  while  the 
population  increased  from  779,620  in  1925  to  a  total  of  798,568 
in  1935,  the  annual  number  of  births  was  decreasing  from 
15,311  to  11,660. 

Registration  in  the  Boston  parochial  elementary  schools,  as 
in  the  public  elementary,  has  fallen  off  during  the  past  several 
years.  Hence  the  absorption  of  beginners  by  the  parochial 
schools  cannot  be  increasing  here  in  Boston. 

To  some  extent,  there  has,  of  course,  been  a  moving  of 
families  to  the  suburbs  and  elsewhere,  but  the  fact  remains 
that  the  city's  population  has  been  slowly  increasing  while 
the  pypil  population  of  the  first  six  grades  has  been  decreasing. 
The  obvious  inference  is  that  the  restricted  immigration  and 
the  declining  birth  rate  are  the  two  leading  factors  in  the 
shrinkage. 

An  increase  in  the  kindergarten,  from  a  registration  of 
10,467  children  in  1935  to  a  total  of  11,873  in  1937,  seems  to  be 
anomalous.  But  this  growth  is  doubtless  due  to  the  School 
Committee's  restoration  of  the  entrance  age  of  four  years  as 
of  September  1,  1936,  in  lieu  of  the  minimum  of  four  years 
and  six  months,  which  had  been  required  since  1934.  The 
reasons  for  this  change  of  policy  will  be  discussed  in  a  later 
part  of  this  report. 

The  kindergarten  membership  as  of  June  30  in  each  of  the 
past  ten  years  is  graphically  represented  in  the  chart  on  page  18. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  largest  membership  was  during  the 
school  year  1932-33,  just  prior  to  the  raising  of  the  entrance 
age  from  four  years  to  four  years  and  six  months,  this  latter 
requirement  continuing  in  effect  for  two  years.  Until  1933-34, 
there  had  been  a  sustained  annual  increase  while  the  elementary 
grades  were  decreasing.  The  reason  for  this  seeming  incon- 
gruity is  that  the  Boston  parochial  schools  do  not  conduct  any 
kindergartens,  and  that  an  annually  increasing  percentage  of 
prospective  parochial  grade  1  registrants  was  attending  the 
public    kindergarten.     All    things    considered,    therefore,    we 
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cannot  confidently  look  to  the  recent  kindergarten  growth  as 
an  indication  of  a  future  increased  registration  in  grade  I. 

The  registration  in  The  Teachers  College  of  the  city  of 
Boston  in  1936-37  was  33  less  than  for  the  previous  school 
year.  This  shrinkage  is  obviously  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
number  of  opportunities  for  appointment  in  the  school  system 
has  been  diminishing  in  recent  years.  Obviously,  also,  our 
chief  concern  with  reference  to  the  college  should  be  to  main- 
tain its  standards  of  scholarship  and  professional  training  on 
such  a  high  plane  that  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  quali- 
fications and  worthiness  of  its  graduates  to  be  intrusted  with 
the  grave  responsibility  of  educating  children  and  of  training 
them  for  citizenship  and  life. 

The  total  registration  in  evening  schools  (high,  elementary, 
and  trade  school  classes)  was  15,053 — a  net  increase  of  980 
over  the  total  for  1935-36,  although  there  was  a  decrease  of  31 
in  the  elementary  division.  The  high  school  division  had  an 
increase  of  529,  and  the  trade  school  classes  an  increase  of  960. 
An  analysis  of  the  significance  of  these  figures  appears  in  the 
evening  schools  section  of  this  report.     (Page  124.) 

The  Continuation  School  registration,  also,  shows  an  in- 
crease (315).  The  total  registration,  however,  was  but  1,143, 
which  is  far  less  than  the  figures  for  the  pre-depression  years. 
What  the  registration  will  be  during  the  school  year  1937-38 
is  impossible  of  prediction,  since  it  will  depend  largely  upon 
economic  and  industrial  conditions.  Moreover,  the  scope  of 
the  school  and,  in  fact,  its  continued  existence  are  contingent 
upon  the  nature  of  legislation  which  is  now  being  considered. 

FINANCES 

While  it  is  not  within  the  scope  of  the  Superintendent's 
Report  to  go  into  the  details  of  the  finances  of  the  school  system, 
there  are  certain  salient  facts  and  figures  which  it  may  be  well 
to  set  forth  herein  for  the  purpose  of  presenting  a  sufficiently 
clear  picture  of  the  financial  procedure  and  the  present  finan- 
cial status.  The  figures  are  taken  from  the  Annual  Report  of 
the  Business  Manager. 

The  fiscal  year  begins  on  January  1  and  ends  on  December  31. 
The  Board  of  Apportionment,  consisting  of  the  Superintend- 
ent, the  Assistant  Superintendents,  the  Business  Manager, 
and  the  Engineer,  is  required  to  prepare  and  submit  to  the 
School  Committee,  at  the  beginning  of  each  fiscal  year,  state- 
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ments  showing  the  cost  of  all  proposed  additions  to  and  exten- 
sions and  expansions  of  the  school  system,  together  with  any 
reductions  or  economies  which  may  seem  desirable;  the  cost 
of  proposed  alterations  and  repairs  of  school  buildings  and  of 
furniture,  fixtures,  means  of  escape  in  case  of  fire,  fire  protection 
for  existing  school  buildings,  and  improvement  of  school  yards; 
a  list  of  additional  school  accommodations,  both  permanent 
and  temporary,  including  lands,  buildings,  yards,  and  furnish- 
ings which  it  may  deem  necessary.  Moreover,  the  Board  of 
Apportionment  has  general  control  of  the  appropriations  made 
by  the  School  Committee  for  supplies  and  incidentals,  and  it  is 
empowered  by  the  Committee  to  make  such  transfers  as  it 
may  deem  expedient  within  the  appropriations  for  these  items. 

The  Superintendent  is  required,  under  the  laws  of  the  Com- 
monwealth, to  approve  sites  for  proposed  new  buildings,  and 
to  approve  plans  and  specifications  for  new  buildings  and  for 
substantial  alterations  of  existing  buildings.  He  is  also  re- 
quired to  pass  upon  all  requisitions  from  masters  for  minor 
repairs  and  items  of  general  upkeep. 

The  Engineer  acts  as  counselor  to  the  Superintendent  on 
plans,  specifications,  and  requisitions  dealing  with  the  con- 
struction, repair,  and  alteration  of  school  buildings,  and  with 
other  matters  growing  out  of  the  relationship  of  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Schools  to  the  Board  of  Commissioners  of 
School  Buildings  under  statutory  provisions. 

The  Business  Manager  must  prepare  and  submit  to  the 
School  Committee,  at  the  beginning  of  each  fiscal  year,  detailed 
estimates  showing  the  probable  cost  of  the  maintenance  of  the 
school  system  for  the  current  financial  year,  based  on  the  con- 
ditions as  of  January  1  preceding.  At  the  last  regular  meeting 
in  February  of  each  year,  he  nmst  submit  an  itemized  appropri- 
ation order,  prepared  under  the  instructions  of  the  School 
Committee,  to  cover  the  expenses  of  the  system  for  the  current 
financial  year,  with  detailed  estimates  of  the  probable  cost  of  the 
several  items. 

The  School  Committee  must  submit  to  the  Board  of  Com- 
missioners of  School  Buildings  all  proposed  budgets  and  appro- 
priation orders  for  additional  school  accommodations,  both 
temporary  and  permanent,  including  lands,  buildings,  yards, 
and  furnishings;  for  the  rent  of  hired  school  accommodations; 
for  the  alteration  and  repair  of  school  buildings;  for  furniture, 
fixtures,  means  of  escape  in  case  of  fire,  and  for  fire  protection 
for  existing  buildings;  for  improving  school  yards. 
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The  Board  of  Commissioners  of  School  Buildings,  after  such 
examination  and  investigation  as  it  may  desire  to  make,  is 
required  to  submit  to  the  School  Committee  a  written  report 
thereon.  Not  until  such  report  has  been  received  may  the 
Committee  make  any  appropriation  for  any  of  the  above- 
named  purposes,  nor  may  the  Superintendent  of  Construction 
make  any  expenditures  or  contracts  with  reference  thereto 
until  he  has  received  written  authorization  and  specifications 
from  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools. 

On  or  about  May  1  of  each  year,  the  School  Committee  must 
certify  to  the  Board  of  Assessors  of  the  city  of  Boston  the 
amount  to  be  raised  by  taxation.  Under  the  present  statute, 
in  effect  since  the  end  of  the  school  year  1935-36,  the  Com- 
mittee is  authorized  to  appropriate: 

(a)  For  general  school  purposes,  the  sum  of  $15,160,000. 

(b)  For  alterations,  repairs,  furnishings,  and  fixtures  of 
existing  school  buildings,  85  cents  on  each  $1,000  of  the  city's 
average  assessed  property  valuation  for  the  preceding  three 
years. 

(c)  For  lands,  plans,  and  construction  of  new  buildings,  50 
cents  on  each  similar  $1,000. 

In  addition  to  these  specific  appropriating  powers,  the 
Committee  may  also  appropriate  each  year  the  estimated 
income  (Federal  Aid  under  the  Smith-Hughes  Bill,  State  Aid 
for  Vocational  Education,  tuition  fees  of  non-resident  pupils, 
sale  of  articles  produced  in  high  and  special  schools,  etc.) 
together  with  the  excess  income,  if  any,  and  any  unexpended 
income  or  appropriation  balances  from  the  preceding  year. 

In  its  annual  budget  the  Committee  must  apportion  the 
$15,160,000  (or  whatever  portion  thereof  it  may  deem  neces- 
sary to  appropriate)  in  the  amounts  which  it  may  consider 
requisite  for  the  various  items  included  under  general  school 
purposes,  but  it  has  the  authority  to  transfer  funds  during 
the  year  from  one  such  item  to  another  in  any  amount  which 
may  prove  to  be  needed.  The  only  tax  limit  appropriations 
for  specific  items  are  the  85  cents  on  each  $1000  of  the  three- 
year  average  assessed  property  valuation,  for  alterations, 
repairs,  etc.,  and  the  50  cents  for  lands,  plans,  and  construc- 
tion of  new  buildings.  As  has  been  explained,  the  expendi-- 
tures  of  the  Committee's  appropriations  for  these  two  items 
are  made  by  the  Department  of  School  Buildings,  within  the 
limitations  described  above. 
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Although  the  intent  of  the  Legislature  in  authorizing  the 
annual  blanket  sum  of  .$15,160,000  for  general  school  purposes 
was  to  obviate  the  Committee's  having  to  appeal,  as  in  former 
years,  for  grants  of  additional  money  for  unforeseen  needs 
for  which  it  was  not  empowered  to  appropriate  under  the  then 
existing  law,  this  does  not  mean  that  the  present  plan  makes 
no  provision  for  any  financial  emergency  of  the  future.  If  the 
total  authorized  appropriation,  together  with  what  balances 
and  income  may  be  available  in  any  one  year,  proves  to  be 
inadequate  for  all  the  needs  of  the  system,  the  Mayor  and 
the  City  Council  are  empowered  by  statute  to  grant  increased 
appropriating  power  to  the  Committee. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  new  dispensation  has  been  in 
effect  for  only  two  years,  and  that  we  cannot  foresee  with 
certainty  what  the  exigencies  of  the  future  may  be,  it  seems 
advisable  for  us,  at  this  point,  to  cast  a  backward  glance 
along  the  ever  difficult  road  of  financing  the  school  system. 
The  following  tabulation  of  the  amounts  raised  by  taxation 
over  a  twenty-two  year  period  (including  the  year  1937)  is 
taken  from  the  Business  Manager's  Annual  Report: 


Amounts  Raised  by  Taxation  Beginning  With  the  Year 

1916-17 
The  following  amounts  have  been  raised  by  taxation  for  all 
school  purposes,  exclusive  of  interest  and  sinking  fund  charges, 
beginning  with  the  financial  yesir  1916-17: 


Fiscal  Year.* 


Lands  and 
Buildings. 


Maintenance. 


Totals. 


1916-17. 
1917-18. 
1918-19. 
1919-20. 
1920-21 . 
1921-22. 
1922-23. 
1923-24. 
1924-25. 
1925.... 
1926.... 
1927.... 
1928.... 
1929.... 
1930.... 
1931.... 
1932.... 
1933.... 

1934 

1935 

1936.... 
1937.... 


Totals. 


S922,812  00 

940,974  00 

711,931  00 

987,310  31 

2,667,714  22 

2,793,249  69 

2,746,749  37 


1,000,000  00 

4,500,000  00 

5,998,804  45 

3,500,000  00 

3,500,000  00 

2,500,000  00 

3.415,750  00 

3,048,701  97 

506,368  29 

124,938  56 

489,692  25 

120,000  00 

97,228  38 

■    93,470  67 


$40,665,695  16 


$5,998 
6,116 
6,641 
7,184 
9,478 
10,936 
11,441 
12.129 
12,466 
12,316 
14,568 
15,007 
15,545 
15,808 
16.622, 
16,080 
15.643. 
13,829, 
14,163, 
16,294, 
16,074 
16,069 


280  78 
332  42 
,489  59 

581  20 

582  37 
197  81 

,059  02 
647  34 
563  22 
639  60 
133  89 
135  50 
399  02 
633  88 
522  28 
169  87 
991  05 
913  47 
903  54 
100  00 
603  65 
496  59 


$280,417,376  09 


$6,921 
7,057 
7,353 
8,171 
12,146 
13,729 
14,187 
12,129 
13,466 
16,816 
20,566 
18,507 
19,045 
18,308 
20.038 
19,128 
16,150 
13,954 
14,653 
16,414 
16,171, 
16,162, 


,092  78 
,306  42 
420  59 
,891  51 
,296  59 
447  50 
808  39 
,647  34 
563  22 
639  60 
,938  34 
,135  50 
,399  02 
633  88 
272  28 
871  84 
359  34 
852  03 
595  79 
100  00 
832  03 
967  26 


521,083,071  25 


*  Prior  to  1925  the  fiscal  year  period  covered  from  February  first  of  one  year  to  January 
thirty-first  of  the  following  year. 
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It  is  seen  that  the  total  for  the  first  year  of  the  twenty-two 
year  period  was  approximately  one-third  as  large  as  the  totals 
for  1926  and  1930,  for  each  of  which  years  more  than  $20,000,000 
was  raised  by  taxation  for  all  school  purposes.  During  the 
ten-year  period  from  1928  to  1937,  inclusive,  the  smallest 
amount  raised  for  any  one  year  was  slightly  less  than 
$14,000,000  —  in  1933.  But  we  were  then  in  the  very  depths 
of  the  economic  depression,  and  the  curtailment  of  our  school 
expenditures  for  that  year  —  and  later  —  was  made  possible 
only  by  drastic  retrenchments,  some  of  which  are  still  in  effect. 

The  annual  salary  increments  had  been  suspended  on  Septem- 
ber 1,  1932,  and  the  salaries  of  all  employees  throughout  the 
system  were  reduced  on  April  21,  1933.  The  yearly  saving 
from  the  salary  cuts  approximated  $1,945,000,  and  the  cuts 
remained  in  effect  until  December  31,  1934.  On  September  1 
of  that  same  year  the  annual  salary  increments,  amounting  to 
approximately  $250,000,  were  restored.  These  two  items 
(the  restoration  of  the  increments  and  of  the  former  salary 
levels)  accounted  in  large  part  for  the  1935  increase  of 
$1,760,000  over  the  1934  total  amount  on  the  tax  levy.  The 
1936  total  ($16,171,832.03)  was  approximately  a  quarter  of  a 
million  dollars  less  than  the  total  for  1935,  and  another  reduc- 
tion is  shown  for  1937  —  slight,  but  a  reduction. 

The  effect  of  the  restoration  of  the  former  salary  levels 
and  of  the  annual  increments  appears  also  in  the  fact  that  the 
per  capita  cost  of  expenditures  for  the  first  item  alone  (general 
school  purposes)  jumped  from  $100.30  for  the  year  1934  to 
$1 17.96  for  1935.  For  the  following  year  (1936)  it  was  $1 18.85. 
The  highest  previous  figure  ($116.75)  was  for  the  year  1930. 
The  increase,  therefore,  in  the  per  capita  cost  for  general 
school  purposes  was  only  $2.10,  despite  a  very  considerable 
six-year  increase  in  the  secondary  and  intermediate  population, 
which  necessitated  the  appointment  of  additional  teachers  and 
other  employees  and  the  purchase  of  additional  educational 
supplies,  equipment,  and  incidentals. 

If  we  include  the  expenditures  made  under  the  item  "Altera- 
tions and  Repairs,  Furnishings  and  Fixtures,"  the  1936  per 
capita  total  cost  of  all  "Maintenance"  expenditures  was  $126.63, 
which  was  $2.54  less  than  the  corresponding  cost  for  the  year 
1930.  In  other  words,  the  Boston  public  schools  —  so  far  as 
"Maintenance"  is  concerned  —  have  been  operating  at  a 
reduced  per  capita  cost,   notwithstanding  the  increased   ex- 
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penditures  that  have  been  necessitated  by  the  growth  of  the 
upper  and  more  expensive  levels. 

The  Business  Manager's  summary  of  the  " Appi^opriations, 
Credits  to  Appropriations,  and  Transfers,  for  All  School  Purposes 
{including  Lands,  Buildings,  etc.) "  for  the  fiscal  year  1936 
shows  a  total  of  $17,369,984.53.  Of  this,  the  amount  that 
went  on  the  tax  levy  was  $16,171,832.03.  Be  it  noted  that 
this  latter  amount  was  only  about  $12,000  more  than  the 
$16,160,000  that  the  Committee  was  empowered  to  appropriate 
for  the  single  item,  general  school  purposes. 

In  the  seven-year  period  from  1931  to  1937,  inclusive,  the 
amounts  which  the  Committee  refrained  from  aiDpropriating 
for  alterations,  repairs,  etc.,  totaled  $3,160,545.50.  True,  we 
have  received  contributions  from  the  Federal  Government  for 
alterations  and  repairs,  under  the  W.  P.  A.  Program,  but  the 
large  savings  indicated  above  can,  nevertheless,  be  ascribed, 
in  no  small  measure,  to  not  only  a  close  scrutiny  of  estimates 
prior  to  adoption  of  the  budget  each  year,  but  also  to  a  cir- 
cumspect expenditure  of  the  money  appropriated.  In  1936, 
for  instance,  the  amount  allowed  under  the  statute  was 
$1,423,974.91,  but  only  $1,050,000  was  appropriated,  and  the 
actual  expenditure  totaled  $1,041,057.12,  thus  leaving  a  balance 
of  $8,942.88. 

Savings  in  varying  amounts  —  and  in  some  instances  quite 
considerable  amounts  —  were  similarly  effected  in  the  other 
items  included  under  maintenance.  The  total  "Maintenance 
Appropriations,  including  Credits  and  Transfers,"  for  the 
fiscal  year  1936  was  $17,236,867.84.  The  details  of  the  expend- 
itures and  of  the  balances  are  set  forth  in  the  following  sum- 
maries : 

Expenditures  for  Maintenance 
•General  school  purposes: 

Salaries  of  administrative  officers,  clerks,  stenographers, 

supervisors  of  attendance  and  other  employees    .        .        $451,248  30 

Salaries  of  principals,  teachers,  members  of  the  super- 
vising staff  and  others 12,538,352  42 

Salaries  of  custodians  and  salaries  of  matrons  .        .  984,399  21 

Fuel  and  light,  including  electric  current  for  power         .  455,893  01 

Supplies,  equipment  and  incidentals 726,421  64 

•   Pensions  to  supervisors  of  attendance  and  pensions  to 

custodians 360  00 

Pensions  to  veterans 5,456  51 

Promoting  the  Americanization  and  better  training    for 

citizenship  of  foreign-born  persons  ....  21,137  20 

Carried  forward $15,183,268  29 
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Brought  forward $15,183,268  29 

Vocational  guidance 48,507  01 

Physical  Education  (salaries  of  teachers,  members  of 
the  supervising  staff  and  others,  and  supplies  and 
incidentals — ■  day  schools  and  playgrounds)         .        .  245,523  23 

Salaries  of  school  physicians,  salaries  of  school  nurses  and 

care  of  teeth 227,942  14 

Extended  Use  of  the  Public  Schools  (salaries  and  supplies 

and  incidentals) 70,760  14 

Pensions  to  teachers 126,932  83 

Alteration  and  repair  of  school  buildings,  and  for  furniture, 
fixtures,  and  means  of  escape  in  case  of  fire,  and  for 
fire  protection  for  existing  buildings,  and  for  improving 
existing  schoolyards 1,041,057  12 


Total  expenditures $16,943,990  76 

Total  credits  brought  down $17,236,867  84 

Total  expenditures  brought  down 16,943,990  76 


Balance $292,877  08 

Balances  at  End  of  Year 

General  school  purposes: 

Salaries  of  administrative  officers,  clerks,  stenographers, 

supervisors  of  attendance  and  other  employees    .        .  $13,240  17 
Salaries  of  principals,  teachers,  members  of  the  super- 
vising staff  and  others 168,567  98 

Salaries  of  custodians  and  salaries  of  matrons  .        .  13,300  75 

Fuel  and  light,  including  electric  current  for  power  12,474  99 

Supplies,  equipment  and  incidentals 46,050  36 

Pensions  to  supervisors  of  attendance  and  pensions  to 

custodians — 

Pensions  to  veterans 1,506  49 

Promoting  the  Americanization  and  better  training  for 

citizenship  of  foreign-born  persons         ....  2,421  55 

Vocational  guidance 2,052  32 

Physical  Education  (salaries  of  teachers,  members  of 
the  supervising  staff  and  others,  and  supplies  and 
incidentals  —  day  schools  and  playgrounds)         .        .  7,356  27 

Salaries  of  school  physicians,  salaries  of  school  nurses  and 

care  of  teeth .  8,129  46 

Extended  Use  of  the  Public  Schools  (salaries  and  supplies 

and  incidentals) 1,287  44 

Pensions  to  teachers 7,546  42 

Alteration  and  repair  of  school  buildings,  and  for  furniture, 
fixtures,  and  means  of  escape  in  case  of  fire,  and  for 
fire  protection  for  existing  buildings,  and  for  improving 
existing  schoolyards 8,942  88 


Total  balance $292,877  08 
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The  summary  of  the  "Appropriations,  Credits  to  Appro- 
priations, and  Transfers,  for  New  School  Buildings,  Lands, 
Yards,  etc.,"  during  the  year  1936,  shows  a  total  of  $133,116.69. 
Of  this,  the  amount  raised  by  taxation  was  $97,228.38. 

Since  the  end  of  February  1934,  the  construction  of  new 
school  buildings  has  been  partially  financed  by  cash  allotments 
from  the  Federal  Government,  through  the  Public  Works 
Administration.  By  the  National  Industrial  Recovery  Act 
and  by  sanction  of  the  Massachusetts  General  Court  (Chapter 
266  of  the  Acts  of  1933)  the  city  of  Boston  was  allowed  to 
appropriate  $2,000,000  for  construction  of  schools,  of  which 
amount  $1,400,000  was  to  be  raised  by  the  city  through  the 
issuance  of  bonds  from  time  to  time  as  required.  The  balance 
($600,000)  was  to  be  allotted  to  the  city  as  a  grant  by  the 
Federal  Government.  The  threefold  object  of  the  grant  was 
to  provide  work  for  unemployed  mechanics  and  others,  to  keep 
taxes  down  by  a  reduction  in  school  appropriations  which  would 
ordinarily  be  financed  by  taxation,  and  to  provide  needed 
school  buildings,  the  construction  of  which  was  being  neces- 
sarily postponed  because  of  lack  of  adequate  funds.  From  the 
$2,000,000  which  thus  became  available  in  1934  the  School 
Committee  began  appropriating  on  February  28  of  that  year. 

The  next  allotment  of  Federal  funds  came  in  1935,  through  a 
new  relief  measure  passed  by  Congress.  A  considerable  por- 
tion of  this  appropriation  was  to  be  dispensed  as  aid  in  the 
construction  of  new  buildings,  with,  a  general  proviso  that  all 
contracts  for  approved  projects  must  be  let  before  December  15 
of  that  year.  The  Federal  Government  would  reimburse  the 
city  45  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  labor  and  materials.  All  costs 
not  included  in  those  items  would  have  to  be  assumed  by  the 
city. 

The  legislature,  in  order  to  make  it  possible  for  the  city  to 
take  advantage  of  the  Federal  grants  under  this  new  measure, 
authorized  the  city  to  raise  the  money  by  additional  bond 
issues  as  required.  (Section  8,  Chapter  404  of  the  Acts  of 
1935.)  The  School  Committee  then  appropriated,  in  1935, 
the  sum  of  $2,460,000  for  additional  construction. 

Details  of  the  Committee's  appropriations  for  P.  W.  A.  con- 
struction, together  with  a  brief  description  of  what  may  be 
termed  our  P.  W.  A.  Building  Program,  are  given  in  the  follow- 
ing section  of  this  report. 
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Besides  the  Public  Works  Administration  aid  for  construc- 
tion of  new  buildings  and  for  additions  to  buildings,  we  have 
been  receiving  other  Federal  grants,  through  the  Works  Progress 
Administration,  for  alterations  and  repairs  in  school  buildings, 
for  adult  education,  for  pre-school  groups,  for  participation  by 
Boston  school  children  in  the  National  Youth  Administration 
program,  and  for  three  so-called  White  Collar  Projects  —  the 
cataloging  of  books  in  school  libraries,  a  safety  education  survey, 
and  a  school  planning  survey.  Summaries  of  the  expenditures 
for  each,  and  of  the  results  achieved,  will  be  found  in  the 
section  following  the  Building  Program. 

The  School  Committee  has  no  control  over  the  expenditure 
of  the  funds  allotted  for  the  various  W.  P.  A.  projects.  But 
being  "Sponsor"  for  them,  it  has  the  responsibility  of  seeing 
to  it  that  the  results  be  commensurate  with  the  outlay,  and  it 
is  fulfilling  this  responsibility  through  those  persons  in  the 
School  Department  whom  it  has  designated  to  direct  or  to  super- 
vise the  various  activities  that  are  being  conducted  and  to 
report  thereon  to  the  respective  local  administrative  agents  of 
the  Federal  Government. 

The  Committee  is  not  unmindful  of  the  fact  that,  sooner 
or  later,  we  shall  again  be  entirely  dependent  on  our  ordinary 
financial  resources  for  all  the  needs  of  the  schools.  Cautious 
budgeting  and  careful  spending  must  continue  to  be  our 
policy.  The  assessed  property  valuation  of  the  city  has 
dropped  from  $1,928,821,700  to  $1,590,544,700  since  1927. 

Valuation  of  the  City  of  Boston 


1927 

.  $1,928,821,700 

1933 

.  $1,780,000,000 

1928 

.   1,943,775,400 

1934 

.   1,683,500,000 

1929 

1,953,231,000 

1935 

.   1 ,650,000,000 

1930 

1,972,148,200 

1936 

1,620,265,000 

1931 

.   1,958,010,000 

1937 

.   1,590,544,700 

1932 

1,890,005,000 

The  1936  tax  rate  ($38.00)  was  an  all-time  high.  The 
proportionate  part  of  it  due  to  school  costs  was  $9.67, —  an 
increase  of  32  cents  over  the  corresponding  total  for  1935. 
This  increase  was  largely  the  result  of  the  P.  W.  A.  building 
operations,  for  which  the  city  raised  approximately  $2,800,000 
by  bond  issue,  to  secure  the  Federal  Government's  cash  allot- 
ments totaling  approximately  $1,700,000.     With  regard  to  the 
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funded  indebtedness  of  the  city  on  account  of  schools,  it  should 
be  noted  that  the  School  Department's  pay-as-you-go  policy 
has  been  adhered  to,  with  but  few  exceptions,  for  the  past 
twenty  years  or  more.  The  wisdom  of  this  and  the  advantages 
of  it  to  the  taxpayer,  particularly  during  a  period  of  financial 
stringency,  are  evidenced  in  the  fact  that  the  total  amount  of 
outstanding  bonds  for  schools,  as  of  December  31,  1936,  was 
only  S9, 607, 000.  Against  this  the  Board  of  Sinking  Funds 
had  in  its  possession  investments  and  cash  totaling  $3,055,238.17. 
The  city's  net  indebtedness  for  schools,  therefore,  on  December 
31,  1936,  was  $6,551,761.83. 

All  things  considered,  the  School  Department  is  in  no  posi- 
tion at  present  to  make  any  commitments  for  innovations 
or  extensions  which  would  add  any  sizable  amount  to  its 
expenditures.  There  are,  however,  some  regrettable  retrench- 
ments still  in  effect  which  date  from  the  darkest  years  of  the 
depression.  Vacation  schools  and  summer  review  schools 
remain  suspended,  playground  activities  are  curtailed,  the 
evening  centers  are  limited  to  two  sessions  a  week,  the  allow- 
ances for  books  and  supplies  for  pupils  of  all  grades  are  meager, 
to  say  the  least.  As  soon  as  conditions  permit,  restoration  of 
ample  appropriations  for  all  these  items  should  be  made  — 
and  first  of  all  for  summer  review  schools. 

In  1935  the  only  summer  review  school  was  in  the  English 
High  School  building.  It  was  open  to  all  high  school  seniors 
who  had  failed  to  earn  a  diploma  and  to  those  grade  IX  inter- 
mediate school  pupils  who  were  short  of  a  sufficient  number 
of  points  for  a  diploma  or  for  admission  to  high  school  and  who 
chose  to  attend  the  summer  review  school  with  the  hope  of 
making  up  their  deficiencies.  But  because  of  the  lack  of 
funds  in  1936,  the  Committee  felt  constrained  to  eliminate 
even  that  last  remnant  of  this  very  important  part  of  the 
school  system.  Fortunately,  however,  arrangements  could  be 
made  whereby  the  Opportunity  School  for  Adults,  one  of  the 
W.  P.  A.  projects  conducted  by  the  Boston  School  Department 
under  the  supervision  of  the  Massachusetts  Department  of 
Education,  should  include  in  its  summer  program  remedial 
classes  for  those  pupils  of  grades  IX,  X,  XI,  and  XII  whose 
enrolment  was  recommended  by  their  respective  principals, 
with  the  understanding  that  any  resultant  point  credits  should 
be  based  entirely  on  examinations  to  be  given  at  each  pupil's 
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own  school  when  he  returned  in  the  fall.  Because  of  a  shortage 
of  qualified  teachers  at  the  Opportunity  School  in  the  summer 
of  1937,  the  School  Committee  could  not  arrange  for  the 
attendance  of  any  other  than  pupils  of  grade  XII.  Pupils 
of  other  grades  were  permitted  to  attend,  but  solely  on  their 
own  initiative. 

Many  of  the  pupils  who  have  taken  advantage  of  this  timely 
W.  P.  A.  opportunity  have  been  enabled  thereby  to  gain  credits 
required  for  promotion  or  graduation.  On  the  other  hand  there 
is,  every  year,  a  far  greater  number  of  boys  and  girls,  par- 
ticularly in  the  intermediate  and  elementary  schools  in  all 
sections  of  the  city,  who  would  profit  by  summer  review 
work.  It  should  be  given  to  them  under  the  full  control  of 
the  School  Department  and  by  our  own  selected  teachers. 
Not  only  would  the  pupils  profit,  but  also  the  taxpayer.  For, 
as  Dr.  Campbell  stated  in  his  1935  annual  report,  a  continued 
drastic  limitation  of  our  summer  review  program  .  .  . 
"will  result  in  not  a  little  expense  for  re-educating  those  pupils 
who  must  repeat  the  work  of  the  year  in  one  or  more  subjects. 
It  is  the  hope  of  all  friends  of  the  schools  that  we  shall  be  able 
in  the  summer  of  1936  to  return  to  the  full  program  which  has 
proved  so  successful.  The  sums  saved  by  these  measures,  while 
considerable,  are  insignificant  when  compared  with  the  total 
budget  of  the  department.'^ 

Yet  when  1936  came  —  and  1937  —  we  had  no  summer 
review  school  at  all,  of  our  own.  This  lack,  if  continued,  must 
inevitably,  result  in  an  increase  of  retardation.  Either  that  or 
a  lowering  of  our  standards  of  achievement  and  our  require- 
ments for  promotion.  But  surely  no  "friends  of  the  schools" 
can  fail  to  be  disturbed  at  any  lowering  of  our  standards  and 
requirements  in  any  part  of  the  system  whatsoever. 

PUBLIC  WORKS  ADMINISTRATION  BUILDING 
PROGRAM 

Early  in  1934  the  School  Committee  applied  for  authority 
to  appropriate  $800,000  for  an  intermediate  school  in  the 
Shurtleff  district.  South  Boston,  and  $1,200,000  for  a  high 
school  in  West  Roxbury.  Both  projects  were  approved  by 
the  Federal  administration  and  by  the  State  Emergency 
Finance  Board.  The  funds  were  allotted  and  on  February 
28  the  School  Committee  appropriated  the  sum  of  $2,000,000, 
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which  was  the  total  amount  available  under  the  Federal  cash 
grant  of  $600,000  and  the  Legislative  Act  of  1933  empowering 
the  city  of  Boston  to  issue  bonds,  as  required,  to  the  amount 
of  $1,400,000  for  the  construction  of  school  buildings  under 
the  Public  Works  Administration  program. 

The  plans  of  the  School  Committee  w^re  delayed,  however, 
due  to  the  inability  of  interested  groups  of  citizens  to  agree 
upon  the  most  desirable  site  for  the  high  school.  Eventually 
it  was  proposed  that  a  portion  of  Fallon  Field  be  obtained. 
The  Mayor  and  the  Chairman  of  the  Park  Department  were 
disposed  to  cooperate  with  the  School  Committee,  but  they 
were  unable,  without  sanction  of  the  Legislature,  to  transfer 
any  portion  of  a  public  playground  to  other  uses,  and  the 
Legislature  did  not  see  fit  to  pass  an  enabling  bill  which  the 
Committee  introduced.  The  Committee,  therefore,  reverting 
to  a  plan  that  had  been  contemplated  for  several  years  with 
reference  to  school  accommodations  in  West  Roxbury  and 
Roslindale,  decided  to  use  the  Washington  Irving  Intermediate 
School  building  as  a  senior  high  school,  for  which  purpose  it 
had  originally  been  designed;  to  build  a  new  Washington 
Irving  Intermediate  School  in  that  vicinity;  to  remodel  the 
Robert  Gould  Shaw  School  in  West  Roxbury,  making  it  a 
forty-room  building  with  complete  intermediate  school  organ- 
ization. 

After  approval  of  these  two  projects  had  been  given  by  the 
Federal  and  State  authorities  and  by  the  Mayor  and  the 
City  Council,  the  School  Committee  appropriated,  on  October 
15,  1934,  $800,000  for  the  new  intermediate  school  in  the  Wash- 
ington Irving  district  and  $325,000  for  remodeling  and  enlarg- 
ing the  Robert  Gould  Shaw  building  —  a  total  of  $1,125,000. 
This  amount,  added  to  the  $800,000  which  had  been  appro- 
priated on  February  28  for  the  new  intermediate  school  in 
South  Boston,  made  a  total  appropriation  of  $1,925,000  out  of 
the  $2,000,000  that  was  available. 

Later,  however,  the  State  Emergency  Finance  Board  ruled 
that  the  addition  to  the  Robert  Gould  Shaw  must  be  reduced 
from  16  rooms  to  12  rooms  and  that  the  Federal  authorization 
of  $400,000  must  be  cut  to  $300,000.  The  amount  finally 
agreed  upon  was  $325,000.  But  —  and  here  was  another  very 
serious  hitch  —  the  lowest  bid  for  the  contract  was  found  to 
be  $173,000  more  than  the  authorized  $325,000.     Consequently, 
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the  School  Committee  eliminated  from  the  plans  the  proposed 
addition  to  the  assembly  hall,  the  gymnasium  that  was  to 
have  been  built  beneath  it,  and  some  extensive  changes  in  the 
heating  plant.  The  project  was  thereby  reduced  to  merely 
a  12-room  addition.  And  even  then  the  Committee  found  it 
necessary  to  get  from  the  State  Emergency  Board  its  approval 
of  a  transfer  of  S40,000  from  the  South  Boston  project. 

When  additional  Federal  grants  became  available  under  the 
new  relief  measure  in  1935,  the  School  Committee,  after  a 
study  of  the  Board  of  Apportionment's  complete  list  of  proj- 
ects which  should  be  considered,  selected  ten  which  it  felt 
to  be  the  most  urgent  and  the  total  cost  of  which  would  be 
within  the  Public  Works  Administration  allotment  limit. 
Federal  authorization  having  been  obtained,  the  Committee 
appropriated  on  November  18,  1935,  the  sum  of  $3,570,000, 
itemized  as  follows : 


School 

School  District 

P.  W.  A.  Docket 
Number 

Amount 

Addition  to  Joseph  H.  Barnes  Inter- 
mediate School,  East  Boston 

Joseph    H.     Barnes     Inter- 
mediate District 

Mass.  1087 
Mass.  1088 
Mass.  1089 
Mass.  1090 
Mass.  1091 
Mass.  1092 
Mass.  1093 
Mass.  1094 
Mass.  1095 
Mass.  1096 

$100,000 
780,000 

Square,  Roxbury 

New    Lucy    Stone    School,     Dor- 
chester 

New    Intermediate    School,     Dor- 
chester 

Addition    to    South    Boston    High 
School 

Alterations  for  New  Cafeteria,  Eng- 

John Marshall  District 

Phillips  Brooks  District 

Thomas  N.  Hart  District.  .  . 
Rice  District 

185,000 
850,000 
535,000 
110,000 

lish  High  School 
Alterations   and   addition    to   High 

130,000 

School  of  Practical  Arts 
Addition  to  Boston   Trade  School, 

90,000 

Roxbury 

Addition  to  William  Howard  Taft 
Intermediate  School,  Brighton 

Alterations   and   addition   to   Don- 
ald McKay  Intermediate  School, 
East  Boston 

William     Howard     Taft   In- 
termediate District 

Donald  McKay  Intermedi- 
ate District 

340,000 
450,000 

Total 

$3,570,000 

But  again  the  State  Emergency  Finance  Board  felt  it  neces- 
sary, solely  on  the  grounds  of  economy,  to  exercise  its  power 
of  veto,  with  the  result  that  only  five  of  the  above-listed  ten 
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projects  were  finally  approved  by  all  concerned.  Thus  the 
School  Committee's  appropriation  was  reduced  to  $2,460,000 
for  the  five  surviving  projects,  as  follows: 


School 

School  District 

P.  W.  A.  Docket 
Number 

Amount 

New     Intermediate     School,     Eliot 

Dudley  District 

Mass.  1088 
Mass.  1089 
Mass.  1090 
Mass.  1091 
Mass.  1092 

$780,000 

Square,  Roxbury 

New     Lucy    Stone    School,     Dor- 
chester 

New     Intermediate     School,     Dor- 
chester 

Addition    to    South    Boston    High 
School 

.^Iterations     for      New  -  Cafeteria, 

John  Marshall  District 

Phillips  Brooks  District .... 
Thomas  N.  Hart  District.  .  . 
Rice  District 

185,000 
850,000 
535,000 
110,000 

English  High  School 

Total 

$2,460,000 

Up  to  the  close  of  the  school  year  1936-37  no  further  con- 
struction had  been  undertaken  or  approved.  Our  Public 
Works  Administration  Building  Program  comprised,  there- 
fore, a  total  of  eight  projects,  four  of  which  were  completed  in 
the  fiscal  year  1936,  and  four  in  1937.  Following  is  a  brief 
description  of  each: 


Completed  in  1936 

The  Patrick  F.  Gavin  Intermediate  School  for  Girls,  South 
Boston,  erected  on  the  site  of  the  old  Shurtleff  and  Clinch 
schools,  provided  accommodations  for  all  girls  of  grades  VII, 
VIII,  and  IX  in  South  Boston.  It  contains  thirty-two  class- 
rooms, locker  rooms,  administration  suite,  apparatus  and 
teachers'  rooms,  gymnasium,  assembly  hall,  lunch  room,  book- 
binding shop,  four  cooking  rooms,  two  domestic  science  suites, 
three  sewing  rooms,  two  art  rooms,  two  science  rooms,  and  a 
polling  room.     Final  acceptance  January  23,  1936. 

The  Washington  Irving  Intermediate  School,  Cummins  High- 
way, Roslindale,  houses  the  pupils  who  reside  in  the  area  from 
which  the  former  Washington  Irving  Intermediate  School 
drew  its  membership,  this  latter  building  being  now  used 
for  its  originally  intended  purpose, —  a  senior  high  school. 

The  new  Washington  Irving  Intermediate  School  contains 
thirty-six  classrooms,  locker  rooms,  administration  suite, 
teachers'    rooms,    gymnasium,    assembly    hall,    lunch   room^ 
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domestic  science  suite,  two  woodworking  shops,  lumber  room, 
printing  room,  mechanical  drawing  room,  three  sewing  rooms, 
three  science  rooms,  and  two  art  rooms.-  Final  acceptance 
August  30,  1936. 

The  addition  to  the  Robert  Gould  Shaio  Intermediate  School, 
West  Roxbury,  has  relieved  overcrowded  conditions  and  has 
eliminated  several  portables.  It  contains  six  classrooms,  two 
art  rooms,  two  cooking  rooms,  lunch  rooms,  domestic  science 
suite,  and  administration  suite.  Final  acceptance  September 
20,  1936. 

The  addition  to  the  English  High  School  is  a  spacious  and 
attractive  cafeteria,  devised  by  roofing  with  glass  a  large  inner 
court.  This  improvement  had  been  sorely  needed  for  years, 
to  eliminate  the  old  lunch  room,  which  was  gloomy  and  inade- 
quate. In  the  new  cafeteria  with  modern  equipment  fifteen 
hundred  boys  can  be  comfortably  fed  in  less  than  twenty 
minutes.  The  accommodations  include  a  new  kitchen  and 
counter,  and  a  teachers'  cafeteria.  Final  acceptance  December 
2,  1936. 

Completed  in  1937 

The  Lucy  Stone  Special  Class  Center,  John  Marshall  District, 
Dorchester,  replacing  an  antiquated,  one-story,  wooden 
building,  contains  ten  classrooms,  the  master's  office,  two 
manual  training  rooms,  two  playrooms,  and  a  combination 
assembly  hall,  gymnasium,  and  lunch  room.  Although  not 
finally  completed  until  early  in  1937,  it  was  accepted  for 
occupancy  on  December  31,  1936.  Final  acceptance  January 
2,  1937. 

The  addition  to  the  South  Boston  High  School  relieves  us  of 
the  rental  of  hired  accommodations,  provides  more  adequate 
room  and  facilities  for  the  cooperative  and  industrial  course, 
and  has  a  margin  of  extra  space  sufficient  to  accommodate 
any  probable  future  growth  of  the  school.  It  contains  seven 
classrooms,  office  practice  room,  typewriting  room,  mechanical 
drawing  room,  physics  laboratory,  general  science  room,  five 
shops  for  trade  and  mechanic  arts  instruction,  and  two  teachers' 
rooms.  Additions  to  the  gymnasiiun  and  to  the  assembly 
hall  were  also  constructed.     Final  acceptance  August  10,  1937. 

The  James  P.  Timilty  Intermediate  School,  John  Eliot  square, 
Roxbury,  was  practically  completed  before  the  end  of  the 
school  year.     It  is  planned  to  accommodate  all  intermediate 
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grade  pupils  residing  in  the  Dudley  and  Dillaway  districts 
and  in  the  area  from  which  the  Comins  School  (Jefferson 
district)  has  heretofore  drawn  the  membership  of  its  seventh 
and  eighth  grades.  The  use  of  an  old  building  in  the  Dillaway 
district,  portables  in  the  Dudley  district,  and  the  upper  floors 
of  the  four-story  Comins  building  were  no  longer  needed  after 
the  opening  of  the  intermediate  school  in  September.  It 
contains  an  administration  suite,  teachers'  rooms,  twenty-six 
classrooms,  gymnasium,  assembly  hall,  lunch  room,  three 
shops  (woodworking,  electricity,  sheet  metal),  one  unassigned 
shop,  two  science  rooms,  two  cooking  rooms,  two  sewing 
rooms,  two  art  rooms,  domestic  science  suite,  and  three  storage 
rooms.     Final  acceptance  August  19,  1937. 

The  Patrick  T.  Campbell  Intermediate  School,  Phillips  Brooks 
District,  Roxbury,  was  also  ready  in  June  for  occupancy  in 
September.  Planned  to  accommodate  all  the  intermediate 
grade  pupils  residing  in  the  John  Winthrop,  Phillips  Brooks, 
and  Christopher  Gibson  districts,  it  will  eliminate  several 
portables,  the  Howard  Avenue  School,  the  old,  one-story,  two- 
room  Howard  avenue  annex,  and  it  will  relieve  the  pupil-load 
of  the  local  high  schools  by  absorbing  the  pupils  of  grade  IX. 
It  contains  thirty-six  class  rooms,  administration  suite,  two 
teachers'  rooms,  gymnasium,  assembly  hall,  lunch  room,  five 
shops  (woodworking,  sheet  metal,  electricity,  printing,  general), 
one  unassigned  shop,  two  general  science  rooms,  three  cooking 
rooms,  two  sewing  rooms,  two  art  rooms,  domestic  science 
suite,  and  three  storage  rooms.  Final  acceptance  February  15, 
1937. 

For  the  first  three  of  these  eight  completed  projects  the 
Federal  contribution  was  30  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  labor  and 
material ;  for  the  other  five  it  was  45  per  cent  of  similar  costs. 

FURTHER  BUILDING  NEEDS 
During  the  summer  of  1937  the  School  Committee  was 
rather  hopeful  of  receiving  Public  Works  Administration 
approval  of  the  three  projects  described  below,  but  the  Presi- 
dent announced,  in  the  fall,  that  the  emergency  measure  under 
which  Federal  funds  were  being  dispensed  for  public  works 
would  cease  to  be  operative  after  June  1938  and  that  no  new 
projects  would  be  considered  during  the  closing  months. 
Inasmuch  as  this  ruling  has  definitely  eliminated  the  three 
projects  for  which  the  Committee  had  been  awaiting  approval, 
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it  will  be  necessary  to  continue  our  building  program  without 
Federal  aid.  We  shall  have  to  do  at  once  as  much  as  we  are 
financially  able  to  do,  and  the  remainder  as  soon  as  feasible, 
without  imposing  any  undue  burden  upon  the  taxpayer. 

An  addition  to  the  High  School  of  Practical  Arts, 

Roxbury .    $156,500 

An  addition  to  the  William  Howard  Taft  Inter- 
mediate School,  Brighton 446,000 

A  combination  assembly  hall  and  gymnasium,  Robert 

Gould  Shaw  Intermediate  School,  West  Roxbury       .      142,000 


Total $744,500 


The  proposed  additions  to  the  High  School  of  Practical 
Arts  and  to  the  William  Howard  Taft  Intermediate  School 
were  among  the  five  projects  that  were  finally  rejected  after 
having  been  submitted  by  the  School  Committee  in  the  fall  of 
1936.  The  plans  for  a  gymnasium  and  for  an  addition  to  the 
assembly  hall  in  the  Robert  Gould  Shaw  building  had  been 
canceled  from  the  project  for  that  school,  in  the  program  of 
1934. 

The  Board  of  Apportionment,  in  repeating  its  previous 
recommendations  to  the  School  Committee  with  reference 
to  the  need  of  additional  accommodations  at  the  High  School 
of  Practical  Arts,  pointed  out  that  the  membership  in  December 
1936  was  955,  and  that  the  normal  capacity  was  850;  that  42 
pupils  were  housed  in  the  school  library,  and  163  in  a  half 
dozen  rooms  of  an  adjacent  dwelling-house  which  is  being 
used  for  pupil  practice  purposes  —  an  antiquated,  three-story 
wooden  structure;  that  over  200  applicants  for  admission  to 
the  school  in  1935  were  turned  away  because  of  lack  of  room; 
that  the  proposed  addition  would  not  only  be  for  the  good  of 
the  school,  but  that  it  would  considerably  relieve  the  pressure 
in  other  high  schools. 

The  plans  for  the  addition  comprise  a  storage  room,  doctor's 
room,  and  locker  room,  on  the  ground  floor;  a  book  room, 
men's  room,  and  two  classrooms,  on  the  first  floor;  a  home 
nursing  room,  dressmaking  room,  salesmanship  room,  and 
storage  room,  on  the  second  floor;  a  classroom  and  a  house- 
keeping suite,  on  the  third  floor. 

The  William  Howard  Taft  Intermediate  School  is  housed  in 
the  old  Brighton  High  School  building  —  a  three-story  building 
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of  second-class  construction,  erected  in  1895.  In  1930,  when 
the  intermediate  school  was  organized,  the  capacity  of  the 
building,  including  the  1913  addition  of  three  rooms,  a  gym- 
nasium, and  assembly  hall,  was  approximately  750.  To  ac- 
commodate the  917  intermediate  pupils  enroled  October  1,  1930, 
it  was  necessary  to  make  use  of  six  portables  and  to  divide 
five  large  classrooms  into  two  rooms  each.  Subsequently, 
with  increased  enrolment,  five  additional  rooms  were  likewise 
divided  into  two  rooms  each.  The  small  rooms  thus  impro- 
vised are  overcrowded.  Children  must  pass  through  one  room 
to  enter  or  leave  the  inner  rooms.  Aisles  are  lacking,  exits 
are  inadequate  and  are  a  serious  hazard  in  case  of  panic. 

Despite  crowded  conditions,  the  school  has  grown  from  917 
in  1930  to  1,019  in  1936  —  250  pupils  more  than  the  normal 
capacity  of  the  building  —  although  children  are  compelled 
to  pass  this  building  on  their  way  to  the  newer  Thomas  A. 
Edison  School.  Brighton  is  one  of  the  few  sections  of  Boston 
where  there  is  a  steady  increase  in  population.  A  study  of 
the  elementary  districts  contributing  to  the  William  Howard 
Taft  School  shows  that  a  drop  in  its  enrolment  during  the  next 
five  years  is  not  at  all  probable.  Moreover,  grade,  IX  pupils 
from  the  parochial  schools  will  continue  to  add  to  its  enrol- 
ment. But  even  if  there  should  be  no  further  growth  in  this 
school  district,  the  additional  accommodations  recommended 
would  be  amply  justified. 

The  plans  for  the  proposed  addition  comprise  fourteen 
classrooms,  lunch  room,  four  toilets,  three  storerooms.  The 
space  occupied  by  the  present  lunch  room  in  the  basement  of 
the  existing  building  will  be  converted  into  two  shops  (one 
electrical  and  one  sheet  metal).  The  large,  restored  rooms 
in  the  existing  building  will  provide  two  art  rooms,  two  science 
rooms,  two  sewing  rooms,  teachers'  rooms,  and  storage  space. 

Nothing  need  be  said  as  to  the  need  of  a  gymnasium  and 
an  addition  to  the  assembly  hall  in  the  Robert  Gould  Shaw 
School.  As  has  been  stated,  they  were  approved  in  1934  and 
then  canceled,  solely  for  financial  reasons. 

WORKS   PROGRESS  ADMINISTRATION   PROJECTS 
1.     Repairs  and  Alterations  in  School  Buildings 

Federal  cash  allotments  to  the  city  of  Boston  for  repairs 
and  alterations  in  school  buildings,  under  the  W.  P.  A.,  first 
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became  available  on  December  14,  1933,  and  have  continued 
each  year,  including  the  fiscal  year  1937.  The  Department 
of  School  Buildings  directs  the  work,  all  of  which  is  requisitioned 
by  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools,  after  consultation 
with  the  Engineer  of  the  School  Department. 

During  the  fiscal  year  1936  the  allotment  for  repairs  in 
school  buildings  was  $838,894.20.  Of  this  amount  $788,709.20 
was  for  labor,  and  $50,185  for  materials.  For  other  miscel- 
laneous projects,  such  as  painting  the  interior  of  the  School 
Committee  administration  building,  erecting  retaining  walls 
at  the  Plummer  School,  and  for  repairs  and  alterations  in 
several  school  buildings  abandoned  for  school  purposes  but 
now  leased  to  various  military  organizations,  we  received  an 
additional  allotment  amounting  to  $69,857.55. 

Approximately  one  thousand  skilled  mechanics  were  employed 
during  the  year.  Although  the  work  was,  for  the  most  part, 
done  while  schools  were  in  session,  there  was  little  or  no  inter- 
ruption of  classes.  A  fine  spirit  of  cooperation  prevailed  among 
masters,  teachers,  workmen,  and  all  concerned. 

More  than  30,000  various  pieces  of  furniture  were  recon- 
ditioned for  service.  Maple  flooring,  equivalent  in  area 
to  approximately  273  classrooms,  was  laid  in  corridors, 
auditoriums,  and  classrooms  in  various  school  buildings. 
New  stair  treads,  sash  cords,  and  kindergarten  cabinets  were 
provided.  Fire  escapes,  ironwork  in  general,  fences,  flag- 
poles, walls  and  ceilings  of  classrooms,  corridors,  auditoriums, 
and  basements  were  repainted.  Conduits  for  radio  and  public 
address  systems,  electrical  outlets  for  radio  loud  speakers, 
distribution  cabinets,  lighting  cabinets,  panels  and  receptacles 
were  installed.  Plumbing  fixtures  were  adjusted;  appliances 
and  slate  partitions,  new  toilets  and  sinks  installed.  New  tar 
and  gravel  roofs  and  copper  roofs  were  laid,  parapet  walls 
repaired,  copper  flashing  installed,  and  many  miscellaneous 
roof  repairs  completed.  Additional  radiation,  new  air  and 
blow-off  valves,  fire  doors,  pumps,  ash-hoists,  and  damper 
regulators  were  installed  wherever  necessary,  and  indirect 
heating  stacks  were  repacked. 

As  a  result  of  the  performance  of  all  this  very  necessary 
work,  most  of  our  school  buildings  are  now  in  first-class  con- 
dition. The  cost  to  the  city  amounted  to  approximately 
$129,000,  or  about  $21,000  less  than  the  $150,000  which  the 
School  Committee  appropriated.     There  can  be  no  question, 
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therefore,  that  we  have  benefited  greatly  by  the  W.  P.  A. 
allotments  for  alterations  and  repairs. 

2.    Adult  Education 

Unemploj'^ment  and  shortened  hours  of  labor  throughout  the 
country  have  created  a  serious  problem  as  to  profitable  and 
right  uses  of  leisure.  The  Opportunity  School  for  Adults, 
organized  in  February  1934,  under  the  Federal  Emergency 
Relief  Education  Program  and  now  a  W.  P.  A.  project  con- 
ducted by  the  Boston  School  Committee  under  the  supervision 
of  the  Massachusetts  Department  of  Education,  is  one  of  the 
many  ways  in  which  Boston  is  helping  to  solve  the  problem. 

The  school  is  conducted  in  the  Continuation  School  building. 
Mr.  Edward  J.  Rowse,  commercial  coordinator  of  the  Boston 
schools,  has  been  in  direct  charge  of  the  project  since  its  incep- 
tion, and  he  is  assisted  by  two  supervisors  and  two  teachers 
selected  from  our  regular  teaching  staff.  The  professional 
qualifications  of  applicants  for  teaching  positions  are  judged 
by  the  Boston  School  Department,  while  their  eligibility  for 
W.  P.  A.  employment  is  the  concern  of  the  Federal  authorities. 

In  1936-37  the  school  employed  forty  teachers,  exclusive  of 
the  executive  and  office  staff.  Of  the  forty,  ten  severed  their 
connection  during  the  year,  for  either  personal  or  official 
reasons.  Since  the  Emergency  Relief  Regulations  no  longer 
permit  the  placing  of  new  teachers  on  the  pay  roll,  it  was 
necessary  to  consolidate  small  classes.  Woodworking,  cookery, 
and  dramatics  had  to  be  discontinued  for  lack  of  qualified 
teachers. 

In  addition  to  the  teaching  staff  at  the  Continuation  School 
building  —  there  were  nine  sewing  teachers  in  the  W.  P.  A. 
productive  units  at  the  Army  Base  and  various  municipal 
buildings. 

The  teaching  program  at  the  Continuation  School  building 
is  based  on  a  schedule  of  three  one-hour  periods  beginning  at 
2.30  p.  m.  and  ending  at  5.30  p.  m.,  five  afternoons  each  week. 
Classes  are  conducted  in  elementary,  cultural,  vocational, 
avocational,  and  recreational  subjects.  The  greatest  demand 
is  for  commercial  work.  Power  stitching,  art,  and  home- 
making  subjects  follow  in  the  order  named.  French  and  music 
have  always  been  popular  at  the  school,  but  there  is  very  little 
demand  for  other  cultural  subjects  or  for  economic  subjects. 
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Students  may  register  for  one,  two,  or  three  subjects,  and 
may  attend  from  one  to  five  days  at  their  convenience.  Many 
have  part-time  jobs  and  attend  classes  when  their  employment 
permits.  Attendance  is  irregular  since  students  are  constantly 
coming  and  going  with  the  fluctuations  of  temporary  employ- 
ment. The  fact  that  many  students  withdrew  from  the  school 
this  year  to  accept  permanent  employment  is  an  encouraging 
indication  of  improved  business  conditions. 

Training  in  power  stitching  has  been  an  avenue  to  employ- 
ment for  many.  Scores  of  the  young  women  students,  after 
about  four  weeks  of  training,  have  obtained  employment  in 
the  garment-making  shops  of  the  city.  As  practice  work  in 
giving  this  instruction,  the  school  has  made  about  one  thousand 
garments  for  the  Red  Cross  and  Massachusetts  Memorial 
Hospitals. 

The  extent  to  Avhich  the  school  has  attracted  students  since 
its  opening  on  February  12,  1934,  is  shown  in  the  following 
table : 


Ye.4r 

Number 
Registered 

Average 
Attendance 
per  Period 

Total  Pupil 

Hours  of 
Instruction 

1934 

Feb.  12  —  June  14 

975 
2,944 
2,438 
2,375 

148 
263 
246 
253 

36,816 

1934-35 

Nov.  6  —  June  21 

1935-36 
Nov.  18  — June  23 

1936-37 
Sept.  20  —  June  1 

121,452 
109,787 
111,309 

On  July  6,  1936,  a  summer  session  was  opened.  In  addition 
to  the  regular  adult  education  courses,  a  program  of  remedial 
work  usually  given  in  the  summer  review  high  schools  was 
introduced.  Classes  were  held  five  mornings  a  week  for  two 
two-hour  periods,  8.30  to  10.30,  and  10.30  to  12.30.  As  has 
been  stated  in  an  earlier  section  of  this  report,  pupils  from 
grades  IX,  X,  XI,  and  XII,  who  were  certified  for  attendance 
by  their  respective  principals,  were  given  instruction  in  the 
subjects  in  which  they  were  deficient,  but  the  Opportunity 
School  was  not  authorized  by  the  Boston  School  Committee 
to  give  credits  for  diploma  points.     After  examinations  at 
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their  own  schools  in  the  fall,  many  of  these  pupils  made  up 
their  deficiencies.  The  total  number  of  subject  examinations 
thus  successfully  passed  was  140.  Several  recent  high  school 
graduates  attended  the  summer  session  of  the  Opportunity 
School  to  prepare  themselves  more  thoroughly  for  college 
entrance  examinations. 

As  has  also  been  previously  stated,  the  School  Committee 
could  not  arrange  for  the  attendance  of  any  other  than  pupils  of 
grade  XII  at  the  summer  session  of  1937,  due  to  a  shortage  of 
qualified  W.  P.  A.  teachers,  but  pupils  of  other  grades  were 
permitted  to  attend  on  their  own  initiative.  The  total  regis- 
tration of  high  school  undergraduates  was  188.  Of  this  num- 
ber, 146  were  from  Boston  public  high  schools,  and  42  from 
parochial  high  schools.  The  distribution  by  grades  was  as 
follows:  grade  XII,  58;  grade  XI,  100;  grade  X,  30.  The 
number  of  high  school  graduates  doing  college  preparatory  work 
was  17. 

In  the  commercial  classes  (not  doing  remedial  work)  there 
were  148  Boston  high  school  graduates  from  the  class  of  1937. 
The  total  adult  registration,  including  this  group,  was  625. 
The  daily  average  attendance  of  the  entire  summer  school  was 
304.     The  session  ended  on  August  6. 

Following  is  a  statement  of  the  money  received  from  the 
United  States  Government  from  September  1,  1936,  to  August 
31,  1937: 

Opportunity  School  pay  roll $39,222  45 

Vocational  (Sewing  Teachers)  pay  roll 9,969  16 

Supplies  (including  rental  of  office  machines)     ....  408  82 


Total $49,600  43 

The  high  schools  of  the  city  have  assisted  by  generously 
lending  textbooks  from  their  surplus  stock,  but  the  population 
of  the  Opportunity  School  is  so  variable  that  the  textbook 
problem  is  very  difficult. 

The  W.  P.  A.  makes  no  provision  for  publicity  and  the  school 
has  to  depend  on  the  liberality  of  the  newspapers  in  giving  news 
events  related  to  the  school  a  prominent  place  in  their  pages. 
Doubtless  there  are  thousands  of  people  in  the  city  who  have 
leisure  time  at  their  disposal  and  who  would  be  happy  to  avail 
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themselves  of  the  privilege  of  attending,  if  they  but  knew  of 
the  rich  program  which  is  being  offered  and  the  fine  instruction 
which  is  given. 

3.     Student     Aid     Program     of     the     National     Youth 
Administration 

The  National  Youth  Administration  functions  within  the 
Works  Progress  Administration.  It  was  established  on  May  6, 
1935,  by  executive  order  of  the  President  in  accordance  with 
the  power  vested  in  him  under  the  Emergency  Relief 
Appropriation  Act,   approved  April  6,    1935. 

In  addition  to  initiating  and  administering  a  program  of 
approved  projects  to  provide  work  relief  for  needy  persons 
between  the  ages  of  sixteen  and  twenty-five  years  who  are 
not  in  regular  attendance  at  a  school  requiring  full  time  and 
are  not  regularly  engaged  in  remunerative  employment,  it 
also  provides  funds  for  part-time  employment  of  needy  college 
and  graduate  students  and  of  needy  school  students,  chiefly 
from  families  receiving  welfare  relief. 

The  allotment  of  funds  to  each  state  director  is  made  at 
Washington  and  is  based  upon  pertinent  factors,  such  as  the 
number  on  relief,  youth  on  relief,  past  use  of  funds,  and  special 
needs  in  the  state. 

The  Student  Aid  Program,  in  so  far  as  it  provides  funds 
for  part-time  emplojmient  of  members  of  relief  families  and 
other  needy  youths  so  that  they  may  continue  their  attendance 
at  high  school  or  in  the  lower  grades,  is  the  only  phase  of  the 
N.  Y.  A.  that  is  pertinent  to  this  report.  Dr.  Frederick  J. 
Gillis,  Assistant  Superintendent  of  the  Boston  Public  Schools, 
has  been  in  charge  of  the  project  in  Boston  since  the  funds 
became  available,  in  the  fall  of  1935. 

All  schools  participating  in  the  program  must  be  non- 
profit making  and  tax  exempt,  and  they  must  be  so  certified 
by  the  State  Commissioner  of  Education.  The  head  of  each 
school  is  required  to  submit  to  the  State  Youth  Director, 
through  Dr.  Gillis,  an  affidavit  certifying  that  students  are 
selected  on  the  basis  of  eligibility  requirements,  that  the 
school  itself  is  eligible,  and  that  it  is  complying  with  the 
N.  Y.  A.  regulations. 

Each  student  desiring  work  relief  must  address  to  the  head 
of  his  (or  her)  school  an  application  on  the  prescribed  form, 
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giving  such  information  as  will  enable  the  school  to  judge 
as  to  the  applicant's  eligibility.  The  head  of  the  school  may- 
require  the  signature  of  a  parent  or  guardian  if  he  considers 
it  advisable.  None  but  full-time  students,  at  least  sixteen 
years  of  age,  presenting  satisfactory  evidence  of  serious  need, 
and  having  a  record  of  good  character  and  of  sufficient  mental 
ability  to  keep  up  to  grade  in  their  studies,  are  eligible.  Bene- 
ficiaries who  are  not  keeping  up  in  at  least  three-fourths  of  their 
academic  work  forfeit  the  privilege  of  earning  relief  money 
until  their  class  work  meets  this  requirement.    . 

During  the  first  year  (1935-36)  the  N.  Y.  A.  allowed  Student 
Aid  for  scholastic  excellence,  and  also  in  some  individual 
cases  in  which  the  assignment  of  relief  work  was  deemed 
impracticable  for  one  reason  or  another.  But  these  privileges 
were  later  rescinded  and  no  payments  were  made  to  students 
during  1936-37  except  for  work  performed. 

The  hourly  rate  of  pay  is  thirty  cents,  and  no  student  may 
earn  more  than  six  dollars  per  month.  The  head  of  the  school 
is  required  to  determine  the  number  of  hours  each  student 
may  work,  depending  on  the  degree  of  need;  to  designate 
the  type  of  work,  with  the  understanding  that  it  shall  not, 
in  any  instance,  displace  a  paid  workman;  to  prepare  time 
reports  at  the  end  of  each  pay  period,  forward  them  to  the 
State  Youth  Director,  and  distribute  checks  to  students  upon 
receipt  from  the  Treasury  Disbursing  Office. 

The  cooperation  of  headmasters  and  principals  has  been  most 
hearty  and  helpful.  The  program  has  been  of  great  value,  not 
only  in  its  salutary  effect  on  the  morale  of  the  boys  and  girls 
who  have  been  privileged  to  earn  some  much  needed  money 
for  food,  clothing,  and  car  fare,  but  also  in  the  nature  of  the 
work  performed.  Books,  athletic  material,  and  shop  equip- 
ment were  repaired.  Assistance  was  rendered  in  the  school 
offices,  libraries,  typewriting  rooms,  book  rooms,  laboratories^ 
health  rooms,  locker  rooms,  sewing  rooms,  cooking  rooms, 
art  rooms,  and  yards.  There  was  sewing  for  the  Red  Cross, 
messenger  and  delivery  service  in  and  about  the  school,  and 
clerical  service  in  settlement  houses  and  community  health 
centers. 

The  total  number  of  students  participating  in  1936-37, 
including  those  in  parochial  schools  and  in  the  Wentworth 
Institute,  was  18,879.     The  number  of  boys  was  8,822;  the 
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number  of  girls  10,057.     The  total  pay  roll  over  nine  months 
was  $87,379.01.     The  average  per  student,  $4.63. 

The  following  schedule  shows  the  distribution  by  schools: 


School 


Boys 


Girls 


Amount 


Public  Latin 

Girls'  Latin 

Brighton  High 

Charlestown  High 

Dorchester  High  School  for  Boys 

Dorchester  High  School  for  Girls 

East  Boston  High 

English  High 

Girls'  High 

High  School  of  Commerce 

High  School  of  Practical  Arts 

Hyde  Park  High 

Jamaica  Plain  High 

Jeremiah  E.  Burke  High  School  for  Girls 

Mechanic  Arts  High 

Roslindale  High 

Roxbury  Memorial  High  School  (Boys) . . 
Roxbury  Memorial  High  School  (Girls)  . 
South  Boston  High 


Boston  Clerical 

Boston  Trade 

Trade  School  for  Girls 


Abraham  Lincoln 

Bigelow 

Clarence  R.  Edwards. . . 

Horace  Mann 

Joseph  H.  Barnes 

Mary  E.  Curley 

Michelangelo 

Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  .  . 

Patrick  F.  Gavin 

Rice 

South  End  Intermediate . 

Thomas  A.  Edison 

William  Barton  Rogers  .  . 


225 


168 
628 
583 


430 
1,531 


593 


299 
288 


479 
234 
735 


520 


930 


241 


36 


64 

83 

610 


379 
327 


1,201 


363 

553 

657 

1,267 


413 


1,163 
537 

319 


127 


23 

6 

302 

4 

37 


Si, 064  58 
297  55 
1,200  29 
5,639  70 
2,267  40 
1,541  46 
3,293  43 
7,073  73 
5,603  51 
2,538  03 
1,624  62 
4,188  48 
4,770  39 
5,716  83 
2,022  75 
2,862  51 
3,359  25 
5,324  49 
4,684  23 

1,593  36 

4,713  75 

628  10 

123  45 
9  14 

200  40 
67  70 
27  83 

183  00 

104  22 
41  15 
95  11 
29  25 
2,491  33 
17  46 

313  68 
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School 


Boys 


Qirls 


Amount 


Cathedral  High 

Fitton  High  

Gate  of  Heaven  High 

Holy  Trinity  High 

Mission  High  (Boys) 

Mission  High  (Girls) 

Nazareth  High 

St.  Augustine's  High 

St.  Columbkille's  High.    . 

St.  Gregory's  High 

St.  Joseph's  High 

St.  Peter  and  Paul's  High, 

Wentworth  Institute 


178 


27 


345 


51 


200 


Totals. 


130 

123 

9 

97 


344 
135 
272 

59 
101 
213 

75 


10.057 


$1,612  00 

643  75 

162  78 

491  25 

1,620  99 

1,797  25 

619  70 

1,289  56 

563  04 

500  60 

1,0.57  85 

375  08 

933  00 


$87,379  01 


4.     Nursery  Schools 

Health,  happiness,  and  habits.  These  are  the  three  educa- 
tional objectives  of  the  pre-school  care  and  training  of  little 
children  in  the  W.  P.  A.  nursery  schools  sponsored  by  the 
Boston  School  Committee  and  conducted  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  School  Department  and  the  Massachusetts  Depart- 
ment of  Education. 

The  organization  of  the  project  was  assigned  to  Assistant 
Superintendent  Michael  J.  Downey.  The  schools  were  opened 
on  January  24,  1934,  as  a  part  of  the  program  of  the  Federal 
Emergency  Relief  Administration,  and  they  have  been  con- 
ducted under  the  Works  Progress  Administration  since  this 
latter  agency  was  established  in  May  1935.  Miss  Susan  J. 
Ginn,  Director  of  Vocational  Guidance  in  Boston,  has  been  in 
immediate  charge  from  the  beginning. 

Through  the  cooperation  of  the  Health  Department,  the 
groups  occupy  the  solaria  of  the  George  R.  White  Health 
Units  in  various  sections  of  the  city:  Charlestown,  East  Boston, 
the  North  End,  Roxbury  (2),  South  Boston,  and  the  West 
End.  The  glass-inclosed  solaria  are  ideal  for  the  purpose, 
having  been  designed  for  the  use  of  children.  During  the 
first  five  months  of  the  project  the  South  End  Health  Unit 
was  also  included.     But   after  the  suspension  of  the  work 
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during  the  summer  of  1934  this  latter  unit  was  turned  over  to  a 
privately  supported  agency  for  the  performance  of  a  similar 
service  in  that  vicinity. 

The  seven  schools  remaining  under  our  direction  reopened 
in  November  1934,  and  continued  in  session  until  June  1935. 
There  was  neither  a  summer  session  nor  a  fall  session  in  1935. 
The  schools  did  not  again  reopen  until  December  of  that  year. 
After  that  they  continued  in  session  through  the  entire  calendar 
year  1936  and  until  August  6,  1937,  when  they  were  sus- 
pended for  two  weeks  in  order  that  the  teachers  might  attend 
a  course  at  Salem  under  the  auspices  of  the  State  Department 
of  Education. 

From  the  initial  opening  of  the  nursery  schools,  in  January 
1934,  to  the  end  of  that  school  year,  one  group  of  children 
attended  in  the  morning  and  a  second  group  attended  in  the 
afternoon.  During  the  next  school  year,  this  schedule  con- 
tinued in  operation  until  March  1936,  when  all-day  attend- 
ance of  each  child  was  introduced,  with  a  hot  meal  served  at 
noon.     From  then  on,  the  daily  program  has  been  as  follows: 

Mor7iing 

8 .  30-  9 .  00  Arrival  of  children 

Inspection  by  nurses 

9.00-  9.30  Free  play 

9.30-10.00  Organized  activities:  Circle     Stories     Handwork 

10.00-10.30  Wash,  rest  on  cots,  cod  liver  oil,  fruit  juice 

10 .  30-1 1 .  30  Outdoor  free  play  period 

11 .30-12.00  Preparation  for  luncheon:  Wash,  rest  on  cots 

Afternoo?i 

1 2 .  00-1 2.45  Luncheon  period 

12.45-  1 .00  Preparation  for  nap:  Wash,  teeth 

1.00-  2.30  Rest  period 

2 .  30-  3 .  00  Outdoor  free  play  period 

3.00-3.30  Mid-afternoon  luncheon:  Milk,  crackers 

3.30  Dismissal 

When  the  schools  were  first  started  and  the  children  in  each 
were  divided  into  a  morning  and  an  afternoon  group,  the 
F.  E.  R.  A.  had  made  no  financial  provision  for  luncheon  (mid- 
morning  and  mid-afternoon)  which  the  little  ones  needed, 
especially  inasmuch  as  many  of  them  were  undernourished. 
Milk  and  graham  crackers  were  decided  upon  for  luncheon. 
The  cracker  bill  was  met  by  the  voluntary  contributions  of 
parents.     The  four  largest  milk  dealers  in  Boston  cooperated 
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by  agreeing  to  supply  the  schools  with  milk  at  a  greatly  reduced 
price,  as  was  cordially  acknowledged  in  Dr.  Campbell's  report 
for  that  year.  An  appeal  through  Assistant  Superintendent 
John  C.  Brodhead  to  the  Junior  Red  Cross  resulted  in  a  dona- 
tion of  $100,  which  paid  part  of  the  milk  bill.  The  balance 
was  paid  by  the  F.  E.  R.  A.  at  the  end  of  the  term.  In  the 
following  year  the  Junior  Red  Cross  again  supplied  the  milk 
until  the  F.  E.  R.  A.  made  provision  for  that  expense.  Volun- 
tary contributions  of  the  parents  continued  to  pay  the  cracker 
bill. 

When  all-day  attendance  was  introduced  in  March  1936,  the 
W.  P.  A.  allowed  ten  cents  a  day  for  each  child.  The  Super- 
visor of  Nutritionists,  after  a  careful  study  of  the  children  and 
an  analysis  of  food  values  and  menus,  and  after  shopping 
around  for  the  best  market  values,  has  been  able  to  produce 
varied  and  satisfactory  menus  for  that  amount,  including  cod 
liver  oil,  fruit  juices,  and  milk  given  at  mid-morning  and  mid- 
afternoon.  Bulk  buying  for  the  seven  schools  made  this 
possible.     Below  is  a  sample  menu: 

Monday:  Liver  and  bacon,  steamed  rice,  crisp  celery  sticks 

Bread  and  butter,  milk 
Tapioca  cream  with  peaches 
Tuesday:  Potatoes  au  gratin,  diced  beets,  salad  (apple,  celery,  carrot) 

Bread  and  butter,  milk 
Rhubarb  sauce,  graham  crackers 
Wednesday:     Vegetable  plate  (baked  stuffed  potato,  boiled  onions,  green 
peas) 
Lettuce  sandwich,  milk 
Cocoa  cornstarch  pudding  with  top  milk 
Thursday:        Fish  chowder  (barley,  onions,  carrots) 
Toast  strips,  milk 

Stewed  apricots  and  crushed  pineapple 
Friday:  Spinach  and  hard-cooked  eggs  with  cream  sauce,  buttered 

noodles 
Bread  and  butter,  milk 
Fruit  jello  (use  canned  fruit) 
10.00  a.  m.     Cod  liver  oil,  tomato  or  pineapple  juice 
2.30  p.  m.     Milk  and  graham  crackers 

Another  problem  has  been  the  inadequate  clothing  of  many 
of  the  children  during  the  winter  months.  Donations  from 
private  individuals  and  from  agencies,  together  with  the  self- 
sacrificing  efforts  of  the  teachers,  have  helped  to  alleviate  this 
distressing  condition. 
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The  success  of  the  schools  continues  to  be  due  in  large 
measure  to  the  cooperation  of  various  agencies.  To  Dr. 
Charles  F.  Wilinsky,  Assistant  Health  Commissioner  in  charge 
of  the  Health  Units,  and  to  his  splendid  corps  of  workers  — 
doctors,  nurses,  social  workers,  and  custodians  —  belongs  much 
credit  for  their  share  in  promoting  the  project. 

The  annual  reports  of  progress  and  results  have  expressed 
grateful  acknowledgment  of  gifts  of  dolls,  toys,  and  divers 
recreational  material  from  the  Junior  Red  Cross,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Manual  Arts,  high  school  woodworking  shops,  and 
several  commercial  concerns.  During  this  past  year  three  of 
the  nursery  schools  were  equipped  with  upright  pianos  through 
the  generosity  of  M.  Steinert  and  Sons  Company.  Three 
more  pianos  have  been  promised.  Again,  at  the  beginning  of 
the  school  year  and  at  Christmas  time,  the  Junior  Red  Cross 
contributed  dolls  and  stuffed  cloth  animals.  The  School 
Garden  Department  of  the  Boston  public  schools  gave  flower- 
ing plants  and  cut  flowers  at  various  times.  The  Park  Depart- 
ment of  the  city  of  Boston  loaned  large  sand  boxes  for  the 
storage  of  toys  in  the  yards  of  the  Health  Units  during  the 
summer  months.  The  Sewing  Project  of  the  W.  P.  A.  made 
wash  dresses  for  the  use  of  the  N.  Y.  A.  girls  employed  in  the 
nursery  schools.  For  the  children,  cots  were  made  by  boys 
doing  N.  Y.  A.  work. 

The  professional  personnel  of  each  nursery  school  consists 
of  a  manager,  a  nutritionist,  and  the  teachers.  The  qualifica- 
tions for  employment  include  eligibility  for  work  relief  and 
evidence  of  graduation  from  a  college  or  training  school.  At 
first  only  unemployed  graduates  of  The  Teachers  College  of  the 
city  of  Boston  were  appointed,  but  the  field  of  selection  was 
subsequently  broadened  so  that  young  women  who  had  re- 
ceived their  education  in  other  states  (and  in  some  instances,  in 
countries  outside  the  United  States)  were  certified.  In  the  fall 
of  1934,  therefore,  it  seemed  advisable  to  devote  a  week  to  a 
preliminary  course  in  kindergarten  and  nursery  school  methods. 
The  course  was  under  the  direction  of  a  State  Supervisor  and 
Miss  Ginn.  The  School  Department  and  private  kindergartens 
cordially  assisted,  and  the  week  of  training  was  supplemented 
during  the  year  by  lectures,  demonstrations,  and  visits  to 
schools.  Practically  every  teacher  certified  as  eligible  for 
employment  in  the  work  in  Boston  was  appointed  before  the 
end  of  the  school  vear  1935-36. 
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To  secure  the  active  and  informed  cooperation  of  the  homes, 
a  mothers'  meeting,  presided  over  by  the  manager,  is  held  in 
the  playroom  of  each  Health  Unit  every  five  or  six  weeks,  and 
a  talk  is  given  by  the  manager  herself  or  by  the  nurse  or  the 
nutritionist.  Moreover,  every  home  is  visited  by  a  teacher  at 
least  once  during  the  year  and  with  some  definite  objective 
regarding  the  child.  Visits  are  also  made  by  the  nutritionist, 
from  time  to  time. 

In  the  beginning,  the  teachers  were  rated  as  "Skilled 
Workers"  and  the  service  of  each  was  limited  to  one  session  a 
day,  at  75  cents  an  hour.  In  June  1936,  their  rating  was 
changed  to  "Teacher-Kindergarten,  Professional"  and  they 
were  placed  on  a  monthly  salary  basis.  This  latter  has  varied 
from  time  to  time.     At  present  it  is  $94.92. 

The  average  number  of  W.  P.  A.  employees  in  the  seven 
schools  from  July  2,  1936,  to  June  29,  1937,  was  32.  The  total 
pay  roll  was  $39,409.64.  The  W.  P.  A.  expenditure  for  food 
and  milk  was  $7,767.68,  and  for  miscellaneous  supplies  it  was 
$732.81.  The  total  W.  P.  A.  expenditure  during  this  twelve- 
month period  was  $47,910.13. 

From  September  1,  1936,  to  June  30,  1937,  the  total  number 
of  children  registered  was  582.  Of  these,  271  were  boys  and 
311  were  girls.  The  total  average  daily  attendance  was  186, 
which  was  a  daily  average  of  approximately  27  per  school. 

On  August  2,  1937,  the  W.  P.  A.  ceased  to  pay  for  food  and 
incidentals.  The  parents  donated  $24.70  to  pay  for  milk  for 
the  children  during  that  week,  which  was  just  prior  to  the 
teachers'  conference  at  Salem.  On  August  23  the  schools 
reopened,  but  on  only  a  morning  session  basis  because  there 
was  no  longer  any  W.  P.  A.  allowance  for  the  mid-day  luncheon. 

5.     Safety  Education  Survey 

The  inculcation  of  habits  of  watchfulness  and  precaution 
against  accidents  in  school  buildings  and  yards,  on  the  play- 
grounds and  on  the  streets,  has  always  been  a  matter  of  grave 
concern  to  us  who  have  been  entrusted  with  the  responsibility 
of  safeguarding  so  many  thousands  of  children  during  school 
hours.  In  the  program  of  safety  instruction  which  was  di- 
rected for  several  years  by  Assistant  Superintendent  John  C- 
Brodhead,  with  the  cooperation  of  principals  and  teachers  and 
of  the  traffic  officers  throughout  the  city,  were  organized  the 
beginnings  of  a  concerted  effort  to  contend  with  conditions 
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that  were  growing  more  and  more  hazardous,  particularly 
because  of  the  increasing  number  of  motor  vehicles. 

The  W.  P.  A.  Safety  Education  Survey,  initiated  by  School 
Committee  Chairman  Frederick  R.  Sullivan,  and  organized 
by  the  School  Department  under  the  direction  of  the  Com- 
mittee, was  begun  in  April  1936,  with  the  purpose  of  gathering 
facts  relative  to  the  nature,  frequency,  and  circumstances  of 
accidents  to  school  children,  and  of  using  these  facts  as  a 
basis  of  a  more  comprehensive  safety  program. 

The  project  and  the  prospective  program  were  placed  under 
the  direct  charge  of  the  Supervisor  of  Health  Education  and 
Safety  Education,  Dr.  John  P.  Sullivan.  He  was  assisted  by 
an  executive  supervisor  from  the  W.  P.  A.  rolls  and  by  a 
corps  of  W.  P.  A.  workers  selected  for  ability  and  experience. 
The  original  number  of  workers  was  thirty,  but  it  varied  from 
time  to  time.  The  headquarters  were  in  the  Continuation 
School  building. 

The  details  of  the  organization  of  the  work,  the  procedure 
followed,  and  the  results  accomplished  during  the  spring  of 
1936  appeared  in  Superintendent  Campbell's  report  for  that 
school  year.  Suffice  it  to  repeat  here  that  a  large  amount  of 
significant  and  helpful  information  with  reference  to  specific 
traffic  hazards  in  all  parts  of  the  city  was  gathered  by  field 
workers,  collated  at  the  survey  headquarters,  and  sent  to  the 
master  of  each  school  district.  More  than  six  hundred  recom- 
mendations were  submitted  to  the  Traffic  Commission  of  the 
city  of  Boston,  and  many  of  them  were  acted  upon.  Studies 
were  also  made  of  Massachusetts  Statutes  pertaining  to  child 
safety,  of  Boston  Traffic  Rules  and  Regulations,  and  of  School 
Committee  Rules  and  Regulations.  Reports  of  pupil  accidents 
which  occurred  in  or  about  the  school  buildings  over*  a  nine- 
year  period  were  tabulated  and  several  other  special  studies  of 
specific  safety  problems  were  made. 

In  1936-37  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  information  which 
would  serve  as  a  guide  in  the  formulation  of  a  more  effective 
program  of  safety  education,  a  questionnaire  inquiring  into  the 
details  of  organization,  supervision,  policies,  and  procedures  in 
other  cities  was  addressed  to  one  hundred  progressive  school 
systems,  large  and  small,  throughout  the  country. 

Replies  were  received  from  seventy-five,  and  it  was  found 
that  about  ninety  per  cent  of  the  systems  heard  from  have  either 
a  separate  course  or  one  that  is  a  distinctive  part  of  the  health 
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program.  Only  about  a  third  of  them  give  it  a  definite  time 
allotment.  For  the  most  part,  moreover,  the  movement  has 
been  intensively  organized  for  only  the  elementary  grades, 
but  many  systems  have  extended  it  to  include  the  intermediate 
grades,  and  others  are  making  plans  to  do  so.  Comparatively 
little  of  a  formal  nature  has  been  done  in  high  schools.  Although 
the  distribution  of  accident  data  is  highly  systematized  in  more 
than  half  the  cities  heard  from,  there  is  a  wide  variation  as  to 
the  methods  of  cataloging  such  data. 

Nine-tenths  of  the  systems  which  replied  have  safety  patrols 
recruited  from  among  the  pupils,  the  usual  basis  of  selection 
being  good  character  and  proven  dependability,  although  in 
some  systems  "problem  boys"  and  indolent  students  are 
selected  with  a  view  to  stimulating  them  into  more  worthy 
behavior  and  improved  scholarship.  Almost  all  the  systems 
with  safety  patrols  have  them  in  the  elementary  schools,  not 
so  many  have  them  in  the  intermediate  schools,  and  only 
about  forty  per  cent  have  them  in  the  high  schools.  Some 
place  them  within  the  school  and  on  the  playground  as  well 
as  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  school,  for  the  protection  of 
pupils  at  street  intersections.  Their  duties  in  directing 
vehicular  traffic  are  generally  limited  to  standing  on  the 
curb  and  giving  warning  signals  to  approaching  drivers. 

Most  of  the  cities  that  replied  are  also  conducting  student 
safety  councils  or  clubs  as  a  means  of  preventing  accidents  in 
and  about  the  school. 

According  to  another  study  made  by  the  Safety  Education 
Survey  during  1936-37,  it  was  found  that  about  one-half  of 
the  automobile  fatalities  each  year,  among  children  of  school 
age,  have  been  the  result  of  attempting  to  cross  between  street 
intersections.  The  others  have  been  mainly  the  result  of 
either  playing  in  the  street,  or  of  darting  out  from  the  curb  or 
from  behind  parked  cars,  or  of  heedlessly  riding  sleds,  scooters, 
or  bicycles. 

From  1915  to  1924  there  was  a  steady  annual  increase  in  the 
number  of  fatal  accidents  to  both  minors  and  adults.  In  1924 
the  program  of  safety  education  was  begun  in  the  Boston 
public  schools.  Since  then,  despite  the  constantly  increasing 
number  of  automobiles,  and  in  marked  contrast  to  the  fact 
that  more  and  more  adults  were  being  killed  each  year,  there 
has  been  a  decrease  of  approximately  60  per  cent  in  fatalities 
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among  minors.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  therefore,  that  our 
efforts  to  safeguard  children  against  traffic  hazards  have  been 
effective.  Nor  can  there  be  any  question  as  to  the  necessity 
of  not  only  continuing  but  of  expanding  our  program  to  the 
fullest  possible  extent  in  order  to  implant  in  the  minds  of  the 
children  habits  of  precaution. 

In  the  calendar  year  1935  there  were  584  injuries  and  15 
fatalities  among  children  of  school  age.  In  1936  there  were 
542  injuries  and  14  fatahties  —  decreases  of  42  and  1,  respec- 
tively. These  figures  are  for  killed  and  injured  pedestrians. 
They  do  not  include  the  number  of  car  occupants  who  were 
victims  of  accidents. 

From  September  10,  1936,  the  police  "safety  education  car," 
equipped  with  a  loud-speaker  and  operated  by  two  officers 
especially  qualified  for  this  service,  circulated  among  the 
schools  on  a  daily  schedule  arranged  by  the  School  Safety 
Survey  and  approved  by  Deputy  Superintendent  John  T.  O'Dea 
in  charge  of  the  Traffic  Division.  Every  public  and  parochial 
school  was  visited  at  least  once,  and  90  per  cent  of  them  had 
been  visited  a  second  time  before  the  closing  in  June.  Lectures 
stressing  obedience  to  traffic  signals,  avoidance  of  dangerous 
practices  during  play  hours,  and  the  necessity  of  constant 
safety-mindedness  among  pupils,  teachers,  and  parents,  were 
delivered  in  school  yards  and  auditoriums.  In  many  instances 
the  demonstrations  of  safe  procedure  in  crossing  at  intersections 
were  conducted  under  actual  traffic  conditions. 

Among  the  studies  completed  by  the  School  Safety  Survey 
during  the  year  was  an  analysis  of  approximately  2,500  individ- 
ual reports  submitted  by  Boston  masters  with  reference  to 
pupil  accidents  within  the  school  building,  on  the  grounds,  and 
on  the  way  to  and  from  school,  during  the  nine-year  period 
from  1928  to  1936,  inclusive.  To  the  reader  who  is  unac- 
quainted with  our  rule,  it  should  be  explained  that  masters 
are  required  to  send  to  the  Superintendent  a  report  of  every 
such  accident,  even  if  it  be  no  more  than  a  minor  cut  or  bruise. 
A  special  study  of  the  data  on  accidents  in  the  manual  arts 
and  household  science  classes  showed  that  there  has  been  an 
average  of  only  about  two  accidents  a  week  and  that  very  few 
of  them  have  been  at  all  serious.  This  is  a  rather  remarkable 
record  inasmuch  as  there  is  a  daily  average  of  30,000  or  more 
pupils  participating  in  all  these  varied  activities. 
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It  will  be  noted  that,  although  there  were  17  automobile 
accidents  to  children  who  were  on  their  way  to  or  from  school, 
there  were  no  fatalities  among  them.  Unfortunately,  how- 
ever, one  little  girl,  when  alone  and  unobserved  on  an  upper 
stairway  in  her  school  building,  toppled  over  the  banister 
in  some  unaccountable  way  and  was  killed  by  the  fall.  Neither 
her  teacher  nor  the  master  was  to  blame,  and  not  for  many 
years  had  there  been  a  fatal  accident  to  a  pupil  in  a  Boston 
school  building.     May  there  never  be  another. 

The  total  pay  roll  of  the  W.  P.  A.  workers  on  the  Safety 
Education  Survey  project  during  the  calendar  year  1936 
was  $13,115.52.  This,  of  course,  was  paid  by  the  Federal 
Government.  The  Boston  School  Committee  contributed  a 
total  of  $1,934.51  for  incidental  expenses. 

The  survey  terminated  with  the  close  of  the  school  year. 
Administrative  action  has  since  been  taken  towards  a  broad- 
ening of  our  safety  education  program  along  lines  recommended, 
as  follows:  the  estabhshment  of  a  council,  to  be  directed  by 
one  of  the  teachers  in  each  elementary,  intermediate,  and 
high  school  building;  the  establishment  of  a  general  council, 
to  be  composed  of  teacher  representatives,  from  each  of  these 
three  ranks  and  from  the  manual  arts  and  domestic  arts  groups; 
the  preparation  of  a  safety  instruction  bulletin,  graded  for 
use  throughout  the  system;  the  completion  of  a  manual  on 
the  organization  and  supervision  of  safety  patrols;  a  wider 
distribution  of  posters,  lantern  slides,  and  films;  the  issuance 
of  a  monthly  leaflet  containing  teaching  suggestions  and  cur- 
rent accident  data;  the  stimulation  of  the  children's  interest 
through  compositions  based  on  their  own  experiences. 

6.     Cataloging    and     Other     Service     in     High     School 
Libraries 

This  project  was  started  in  December  1933.  During  the 
past  school  year  much  valuable  service  was  performed  in  the 
libraries  of  the  Public  Latin  School,  English  High  School, 
East  Boston  High  School,  and  Hyde  Park  High  School.  Books 
were  cataloged,  lettered,  and  lacquered;  cross  reference  and 
analytical  cards  were  typed  and  filed;  illustrative  material 
for  reference  use  in  the  various  classes  was  organized  and 
cataloged;  card  catalogs  for  the  use  of  students  who  bor- 
rowed books  were  inspected  and  arranged ;  complete  inventories 
of  books  were  taken  at  the  end  of  the  year,  and  assistance 
was  rendered  in  the  examination  and  assembling  of  volumes 
which  needed  rebinding. 
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The  total  amount  of  Federal  funds  expended  for  this  work 
during  the  fiscal  year  1936  was  $3,554.54  for  wages. 

7.  Projects  Sponsored  and  Directed  by  the  Department 

of  School  Buildings 

The  projects  included  in  this  group  were  as  follows: 

Boiler  Water  Survey;  Survey  of   Inventory  of  Buildings; 

Recording  Plans  of  Six  Schools;  Revising  Drawings  of  Three 

Schools;  Retracing  Record  Drawings. 

The  total  Federal  expenditure,  $92,574.93,  was  for  wages. 

Details  of  the  results  accomplished  appear  in  the  1936  Annual 

Report  of  the  Superintendent  of  Construction. 

8.  School  Planning  Survey 

This  project  was  started  on  September  28,  1936,  under  the 
immediate  direction  of  Dr.  John  P.  Sullivan,  Supervisor  of 
Health  Education  and  Safety  Education,  and  it  continued 
through  the  school  year.  It  was  suspended  for  the  summer 
in  June  1937,  to  be  resumed  upon  the  opening  of  the  schools 
in  September.  Its  purpose  is  twofold:  (1)  to  gather  and  col- 
late all  pertinent  data  on  past  and  present  trends  in  city  and 
school  population  as  a  basis  for  estimating  future  trends;  (2) 
to  make  a  survey  of  present  school  accommodations  in  each 
section  of  the  city,  with  reference  to  the  age  and  serviceability 
of  buildings,  the  extent  of  their  present  use  or  disuse,  and  the 
probable  future  building  needs. 

The  broad  scope  of  the  entire  program  required  that  it  be 
divided  into  four  interrelated  but  distinct  parts  as  follows: 

I.  A  study  of  population  and  enrolment  trends  from  1926 
to  the  present,  together  with  estimates  of  the  presumable 
future  trends  (up  to  and  including  1940). 

II.  A  study  of  existing  school  buildings. 

III.  A  study  of  probable  future  needs  for  the  housing  of 
elementary  and  intermediate  school  pupils. 

IV.  A  study  of  probable  future  needs  for  additional  high 
school  accommodations. 

The  preUminary  organization  of  the  survey  and  the  gather- 
ing of  collateral  material  involved  considerable  time  and 
effort.  Part  I  has  been  completed.  But  inasmuch  as  it  is 
concerned  only  with  city  population  and  school  enrolment,  as  a 
basis  for  the  other  studies  to  be  made,  and  inasmuch  as  both 
city  and  school  population  have  been  dealt  with  at  some  length 
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in  these  pages,  it  does  not  seem  advisable  to  discuss  the  findings 
of  Part  I  of  the  School  Planning  Survey  until  the  entire  program 
has  been  completed. 

The  reader's  attention  is  referred,  however,  to  several  charts 
and  tables  which  have  been  culled  from  among  those  in  Part 
I,  for  inclusion  in  the  appendix  of  this  report.     (Pages  234-244.) 

The  Federal  expenditure  for  the  School  Planning  Survey 
project  during  the  fiscal  year  1936  was  $8,653.64,  for  labor. 

STATE     AND     FEDERAL     AID     FOR     VOCATIONAL 
EDUCATION 

By  statutory  provision,  the  Commonwealth  partially  reim- 
burses the  city  of  Boston  for  the  maintenance  of  vocational, 
home-making,  and  continuation  school  classes  established  with 
the  approval  of  the  State  Division  of  Vocational  Education 
and  conducted  under  its  supervision.  The  Commonwealth's 
contribution  is  one-half  the  net  cost  of  maintenance  of  all  such 
courses  except  the  agricultural  course  at  Jamaica  Plain  High 
School.  In  this  latter  instance,  the  reimbursement  is  two- 
thirds  the  total  salaries  of  instructors.  The  total  amount  of 
vocational  education  aid  received  from  the  Commonwealth 
during  the  fiscal  year  1936-37  was  $347,169.43. 

Under  the  Smith-Hughes  Act,  the  allotment  of  Federal 
funds  to  each  state  is  based  upon  the  proportion  which  the 
urban  population  of  the  state  bears  to  the  total  urban  popula- 
tion of  the  United  States.  To  receive  its  annual  share,  each 
state  must  match  the  Federal  funds  to  the  degree  specified  and 
it  must  conform  to  the  administrative  requirements.  The  Act 
became  operative  in  1917,  and  the  total  annual  amount  for  the 
entire  country  is  approximately  $7,000,000.  In  those  states 
which  had  introduced  little  or  nothing  along  vocational  train- 
ing lines  previous  to  1917,  the  growth  has  been  rapid  in  com- 
parison with  the  moderate  growth  in  the  older  industrial  states,, 
such  as  Massachusetts,  which  had  already  been  doing  a  great 
deal.  The  allotments  of  these  latter  states,  therefore,  have 
become  smaller  and  smaller,  relatively  and  absolutely.  The 
$7,000,000  is  allocated  annually  as  follows: 

(a)  Approximately  $3,000,000  for  instruction  in  industrial 
and  trade  subjects,  the  grants  being  made  to  the  states  on  a 
fifty-fifty  basis,  in  the  proportion  which  their  urban  population 
bears  to  the  total  urban  population  of  the  United  States. 

(b)  Approximately  $3,000,000  for  instruction  in  agri- 
cultural subjects,  the  grants  being  made  to  the  states  on  a 
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fifty-fifty  basis,  in  the  proportion  which  their  rural  population 
bears  to  the  total  rural  population  of  the  United  States. 

(c)  Approximately  $1,000,000  for  teacher-training  in  voca- 
tional subjects,  the  grants  being  made  to  the  states  on  a  fifty- 
fifty  basis  in  the  proportion  which  their  population  bears  to 
the  total  population  of  the  United  States. 

Each  state  annually  allocates  its  allotment  among  its  cities 
and  towns  in  proportion  to  their  respective  expenditures  for 
instruction  in  the  above-mentioned  fields  during  the  previous 
year.  For  the  fiscal  year  1936,  Boston's  allotment,  disbursed 
through  the  State  Department  of  Education,  was  $56,834.21. 

Supplementary  to  the  Smith-Hughes  Act  was  the  George- 
Ellzey  Act,  whereby  additional  funds  were  provided  for  the 
fiscal  years  1935,  1936,  and  1937,  but  on  an  allotment  basis 
heavily  favoring  the  rural  and  farm  states.  Boston  received 
from  this  fund,  in  the  fiscal  year  1936,  the  sum  of  $5,227.90. 

Effective  in  1938  and  thereafter  is  the  George-Deen  Act, 
which  is  also  supplementary  to  the  Smith-Hughes  Act.  Even- 
tually it  will  provide  an  additional  $12,000,000  to  be  distrib- 
uted among  the  states  as  follows: 

a.  One-third  for  instruction  in  agricultural  subjects,  on  the 
basis  of  the  state's  farm  population. 

b.  One-third  for  instruction  in  home  economics  subjects, 
on  the  basis  of  the  state's  rural  population. 

c.  One-third  for  instruction  in  trade  and  industrial  sub- 
jects, on  the  basis  of  the  non-farm  population. 

Moreover,  $1,200,000  will  be  provided  for  teacher-training 
in  "distributive  occupational  subjects,"  the  grants  being  made 
to  the  states  on  the  basis  of  their  total  population.  Finally, 
$1,000,000  over  and  above  the  Smith-Hughes  Act  will  be  alloted 
on  the  present  basis  for  teacher-training  in  agricultural,  home 
economics,  trade  and  industrial  subjects. 

From  the  foregoing  it  is  clear  that,  while  Massachusetts 
presumably  is  not  penalized  under  the  original  Smith-Hughes 
Act  in  such  a  manner  as  to  affect  its  relative  standing  among 
the  states,  it  has  suffered  and  will  continue  to  suffer  under  the 
supplementary  Acts,  which  are  weighted  in  favor  of  farm  and 
rural  states. 

The  following  tabulations  of  graduates  of  Boston  Trade 
School,  Trade  School  for  Girls,  and  part-time  cooperative 
courses  for  boys  in  1935-36  show  the  variety  of  trades  taught, 
the  number  of  graduates,  the  percentage  of  placement  in  each 
trade,  and  the  average  initial  weekly  wage  in  each. 
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Apprentice  Training 

A  Federal  Committee  on  Apprentice  Training,  comprised 
of  representatives  of  industry,  labor,  and  the  various  govern- 
ment agencies  concerned  with  the  educational  and  economic 
problems  which  are  inherent  in  apprenticeship,  has  been 
operating  for  several  years.  Its  functions  are  merely  advisory 
and  consultative.  It  was  at  first  budgeted  from  the  National 
Youth  Administration,  but  later  legislation  made  it  a  part  of 
the  United  States  Department  of  Labor  under  the  direct 
supervision  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Standards. 

Associated  with  the  Federal  Committee  are  state  committees. 
The  Massachusetts  Committee  comprises  representatives  from 
the  Associated  Industries  of  Massachusetts,  the  State  Federa- 
tion of  Labor,  the  Division  of  Vocational  Education,  the 
State  Department  of  Labor,  the  National  Youth  Adminis- 
tration of  Massachusetts,  and  the  Massachusetts  Employment 
Service. 

Learning  a  trade  by  apprenticeship  means  learning  it  step 
by  step,  under  the  direction  of  a  journeyman  or  a  foreman. 
Although  the  wage  is  small,  it  is  regulated  by  written  agree- 
ment, as  are  also  the  terms  of  the  contract  by  which  the 
employer  agrees  to  provide,  and  the  apprentice  agrees  to  avail 
himself  of,  all  facilities  for  acquiring  every  skill  which  he  will 
need  as  a  journeyman. 

With  the  exception  of  the  well  organized  systems  of  such 
training  maintained  by  many  large  corporations  for  their 
own  needs,  and  the  time-tested  systems  jointly  sponsored  by 
unions  of  skilled  workers  and  their  employers,  there  has  been 
very  little  apprenticeship  in  American  industry  for  the  past 
twenty  years  or  more.  Employers  have  depended  upon 
immigration  as  a  source  of  skilled  labor,  or  upon  intensive 
training  when  and  if  the  need  would  arise  after  the  depression, 
or  they  have  deluded  themselves  into  believing  that  the 
thoroughly  trained  mechanic,  skilled  in  all  branches  of  his 
craft,  was  no  longer  an  essential  factor  in  the  mass  production 
system. 

The  result  is  that  industry,  emerging  from  the  depression, 
is  confronted  with  a  shortage  of  adequately  trained  and  skilled 
labor.  Hence  the  present  interest  in  apprentice  training, 
particularly  on  the  part  of  organized  industries  and  trades. 
The  State  Committee  on  Apprentice  Training  has  unified  this 
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interest.  One  of  the  most  significant  features  of  the  move- 
ment is  its  emphasis  upon  related  technical  training,  which 
is  to  be  furnished  the  apprentice  by  the  public  school  system. 
The  standards  approved  by  both  the  Federal  and  State  Com- 
mittees stipulate  that  the  apprentice  shall  devote  at  least  144 
hours  each  year,  for  a  period  of  four  years,  to  this  related 
training  in  the  schoolroom. 

In  June  1936,  Mr.  Rudolph  N.  Marginot,  trade  instructor 
at  the  Boston  Continuation  School,  was  assigned  as  Apprentice 
Coordinator  by  the  School  Committee,  to  cooperate  with 
the  State  Department  of  Education;  to  organize,  during  the 
summer,  plans  for  classes  to  be  established  during  the  ensuing 
school  year;  to  function  as  a  sort  of  liaison  officer  between 
industry  and  the  schools  by  advising  joint  committees  with 
regard  to  the  educational  technique  and  by  preparing  pro- 
grams of  training.  He  has  been  a  member  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Apprenticeship  Committee  since  its  formation  in  1934. 

In  the  school  year  1936-37,  fifteen  groups  of  apprentices, 
representing  six  trades,  received  instruction.  Some  meet  in 
the  daytime,  others  in  the  evening.  For  administrative  pur- 
poses, the  activity  has  been  placed  within  the  Department  of 
Evening  Schools.  The  cost  of  instructors'  salaries  is  covered 
in  full  by  Federal  vocational  education  funds,  disbursed  by 
the  Massachusetts  Commissioner  of  Education.  The  Common- 
wealth reimburses  the  city  one-half  of  all  other  maintenance 
costs. 

For  details  with  reference  to  the  curricula,  the  articulation 
of  the  school  with  the  job,  and  other  phases  of  the  movement, 
the  reader  is  referred  to  the  Evening  School  Department  section 
of  this  report.     (Pages  122-123.) 

ACTION  ON  RECOMMENDATIONS  OF  INDUSTRIAL 
EDUCATION  SURVEY 
At  conferences  of  the  Boston  School  Committee  held  in 
May  1932,  the  question  of  industrial  education  was  discussed 
at  length.  It  was  agreed  by  a  unanimous  vote  that  the  Super-r 
intendent  should  be  authorized  to  appoint  a  committee,  whose 
membership  should  not  be  connected  with  the  local  public 
schools,  to  investigate  the  whole  problem  of  industrial  educa- 
tion and  report  its  findings  and  recommendations  to  the  School 
Committee  at  a  future  date. 
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Acting  under  this  authorization,  the  Superintendent  on 
September  28,  1932,  appointed  the  following  committee: 

William  H.  Timbie,  Chairman,  Professor  of  Electrical  Engineer- 
ing and  Industrial  Practice,  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology. 

J.  Arthur  Moriarty,  Boston  Central  Labor  Union. 

Robert  O.  Small,  Director,  Division  of  Vocational  Education, 
Massachusetts  Department  of  Education. 

Dr.  Fred  C.  Smith,  Harvard  Graduate  School  of  Education. 

George  C.  Thomas,  Assistant  Vice-President,  United  Shoe 
Machinery  Corporation. 

Edward  J.  Rowse,  Commercial  Coordinator  for  the  Boston 
public  schools,  assisted  in  the  investigation,  made  statistical 
studies,  and  acted  as  secretary  for  the  committee. 

The  investigation  was  made  from  the  points  of  view  of  four 
interested  groups:  the  workers,  the  employers,  the  schools, 
and  the  taxpayers.  Its  scope  was  limited  to  the  training  for 
the  trades.  It  covered  the  Boston  Trade  School  (boys),  the 
Trade  School  for  Girls,  and  the  cooperative  industrial  courses. 
It  did  not  include  commercial,  mechanic  arts,  or  practical  arts 
courses  given  in  high  schools,  or  any  form  of  manual  training 
for  boys  or  girls;  nor  did  it  include  schools  providing  extension 
training  for  youths  already  employed  in  the  trades.  The  area 
of  its  investigation  was  confined  to  the  twelve  largest  municipali- 
ties of  Metropolitan  Boston. 

The  objectives  were: 
(a)     To  determine  the  nimiber  of  trained  boys  and  girls  needed 

immediately  and  ultimately  by  industry. 
(6)     To  determine  the  type  of  education  needed  by  boys  and 

girls  going  into  industry, 
(c)     To  determine  the  efficacy  of  the  present  training  pro- 
gram in  preparing  boys  and  girls  for  jobs  in  industry. 
{d)     To   make   recommendations   which   readily   can   be   put 
into  effect,  concerning  the  conduct  of  Industrial  Edu- 
cation in  Boston. 
The  committee,  after  having  spent  nearly  two  years  in  con- 
ducting the  survey,  submitted  its  report  to  the  Superintendent, 
early  in  1935,  with  the  following  introductory  statement: 

"The  members  of  the  committee  visited  the  cooperative  schools,  the 
trade  schools,  and  the  continuation  school  and  inspected  at  first  hand  the 
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equipment  and  the  instruction.  Principals,  coordinators,  department 
heads,  and  teachers  were  interviewed.  Members  of  the  committee  visited 
other  cities,  inspected  trade  training  being  carried  on,  and  held  conferences 
with  directors  and  teachers  conducting  this  training.  Conferences  were 
held  with  labor  leaders.  At  the  request  of  the  committee,  a  representa- 
tive of  the  Federal  Office  of  Education,  who  specializes  in  trade  educa- 
tion for  girls,  came  from  Washington  to  inspect  the  Trade  School  for  Girls 
and  to  advise  with  the  committee. 

"Studies  were  made  of  45  skilled  trades,  together  with  occupational 
trends,  withdrawals  from  school,  pupils'  reasons  for  electing  trade  courses, 
occupations  of  graduates  of  trade  courses,  employers'  reactions  to  trade 
training,  and  the  cost  of  trade  training. 

"As  a  result  of  this  survey,  the  committee  makes  the  following  recom- 
mendations. The  reasons  for  the  recommendations  and  the  supporting 
facts  are  given  in  detail  in  Parts  II  and  III  of  this  report." 

The  report  was  printed  under  date  of  April  1,  1935,  as 
^'School  Document  No.  3  —  193o.  Report  of  the  Committee 
Appointed  to  Investigate  Industrial.  Education  in  the  Boston 
Schools.'^ 

The  thirteen  specific  recommendations  which  it  submitted 
and  the  action  of  the  Board  of  Superintendents  with  reference 
thereto  are  as  follows: 

"1.  We  recommend  that  the  trade  and  the  continuation  school  instruc- 
tion in  the  Boston  Public  Schools  be  continued. 

"2.  We  recommend  that  the  School  Committee  continue  the  present 
plan  of  locating  trade  units  at  high  schools." 

Both  of  these  recommendations  have  been  carried  out  in  full. 

"3.  We  recommend  that  intermediate  vocational  courses  be  estab- 
lished to  provide  for  the  education  of  a  large  group  of  boys  and  girls  who 
either  do  not  desire  or  are  unable  to  complete  four-year  trade  courses,  and 
who  are  now  interfering  with  the  instruction  of  the  first  and  second  year 
classes  of  the  present  program. 

"4.  We  recommend  that  the  organization  of  the  intermediate  courses 
be  centered  fundamentally  at  the  Continuation  School  Building." 

These  two  recommendations  have  been  under  consideration 
by  the  Board  of  Superintendents  several  times.  In  the  fall  of 
1937  a  very  definite  proposition  was  considered,  but  the  deci- 
sion was  reached  that  further  consideration  should  be  post- 
poned until  the  spring  of  1938. 

"5.  We  recommend  that,  with  the  introduction  of  intermediate  voca- 
tional courses,  admission  to  the  unit  trade  courses  be  limited  to  pupils 
who  indicate  a  desire  to  complete  those  courses,  and  who,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  school  authorities,  will  profit  by  completing  such  courses." 
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Compliance  with  this  recommendation  would  naturally  have 
to  await  action  upon  No.  3  and  No.  4. 

"6.  We  recommend  that  courses  for  electricians  be  greatly  diversified - 
Less  emphasis  should  be  placed  upon  house-wiring  and  maintenance  of 
power  apparatus,  and  more  time  should  be  devoted  to  the  installation 
and  servicing  of  the  more  modern  electrical  equipment,  such  as  oil  burners, 
electric  refrigerators,  radio  apparatus,  display  lighting,  air-conditioning 
equipment,  and  domestic  electrical  appliances." 

Continued  progress  is  being  made  in  the  direction  indicated, 
both  in  the  Boston  Trade  School  and  in  the  Charlestown  High 
School.  Additional  equipment  and  courses  have  been  intro- 
duced covering  radio  and  electric  refrigeration.  Requisitions 
are  in  for  display  lighting  and  air-conditioning  equipment. 

"7.  We  recommend  that  the  curriculum  at  the  Trade  School  for 
Girls  be  expanded  at  once  to  include  the  following: 

(a)  Scientific  care  of  skin  and  scalp. 

(b)  Laundering,  cleansing,  and  mending. 

(c)  Units  of  training  in  home  cooking,  special  diets,  and  cooking  for 

invalids." 

Introduction  of  the  recommended  course  in  Scientific  Care 
of  Skin  and  Scalp  has  been  necessarily  deferred  because  of 
lack  of  accommodations  and  equipment,  for  which  the  Princi- 
pal's budget  for  the  Trade  School  for  Girls  has  made  request 
each  year  since  1934.  Meanwhile  a  course  of  study  has  been 
prepared,  examination  for  a  certificate  to  teach  the  subject 
has  been  offered  by  the  Board  of  Examiners,  and  applications 
for  enrolment  in  the  course  continue  to  be  made  by  prospective 
students. 

Likewise,  the  introduction  of  a  Laundering  and  Cleansing 
Course  has  been  deferred  because  of  lack  of  room  and  equip- 
ment, and  of  provision  for  instructors'  salaries.  Some  begin- 
nings have  been  made  towards  a  course  of  training  in  the 
mending  of  silk  hosiery,  in  connection  with  the  work  given 
in  the  dressmaking  course,  and  plans  are  being  considered  for 
the  introduction  of  a  course  in  glove  mending  by  machine. 

A  start  has  also  been  made  towards  providing  instruction 
in  the  preparation  of  food  for  invalids  and  convalescents. 
All  pupils  who  are  not  majoring  in  foods  have  one  semester 
in  foods,  listed  as  a  "General  Improvement"  course.  The 
pupils  who  major  in  foods  have  one  semester  in  clothing,  also 
listed  as  "General  Improvement."     If  the  term  at  the  school 
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should  be  lengthened  —  as  will  be  necessary  if  the  entrance 
age  into  industry  is  raised  —  a  course  in  Home  Hygiene  could 
be  given  for  one  semester  to  all  pupils  as  a  "General  Improve- 
ment" course,  of  which  "Cooking  for  Invalids  and  Con- 
valescents" might  well  be  a  part. 

"8.  We  recommend  that  the  curriculum  at  the  boys'  Trade  School  be 
expanded  to  include  new  courses  as  fast  as  the  need  for  such  courses 
appears." 

Action  with  regard  to  this  recommendation  must  await  the 
possibility  of  constructing  an  addition  or  additions  to  the 
school. 

"9.  We  recommend  that  a  study  be  made  of  all  the  trade  courses 
(particularly  masonry,  carpentry,  painting,  welding,  and  plumbing)  in 
order  to  determine  better  methods  of  organization  of  units  of  study  within 
the  trades,  better  methods  of  selecting  recruits  for  these  courses,  the 
proper  period  of  training,  the  desirable  size  of  units,  and  the  best  method 
of  placement  of  those  trained. 

"10.  We  recommend  that  special  precautions  be  taken  that  neither 
the  pupils  nor  the  graduates  of  trade  courses  be  exploited  by  employers." 

No  definite  action  has  been  taken.  If  anything  is  to  be 
done  in  this  direction  it  would  seem  wise  to  do  it  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  State. 

"11.  We  recommend  that  existing  advisory  committees  on  trade 
courses  be  reorganized  in  order  that  the  schools  may  be  more  definitely 
linked  with  organized  industry  and  the  trades.  This  reorganization  would 
provide  for: 

"(a)  The  appointment  of  separate  advisory  committees  consisting  of 
five  members  of  each  trade  department  now  or  hereafter  established  in 
the  trade  and  cooperative  schools.  (Whenever  a  trade  department  is 
established  in  more  than  one  school  there  should  be  but  one  advisory 
committee  for  that  trade.) 

"(b)  The  presence  on  the  committee  for  each  trade  of  two  repre- 
sentatives of  management  in  the  trade,  two  representatives  of  labor  in 
the  trade,  and  one  citizen  not  connected  with  the  trade,  all  of  whom  should 
be  nominated  by  the  Superintendent  of  Schools  and  elected  by  the  School 
Committee. 

"(c)  The  appointment  of  department  heads  in  each  school  as  mem- 
bers ex-officio  of  the  respective  committees  without  power  to  vote,  and 
the  extension  of  an  invitation  to  directors  and  headmasters  concerned  to 
attend  all  meetings  of  advisory  committees. 

"  {(l)  The  appointment  by  the  Superintendent  of  Schools  of  one  of  the 
ex-ojjiclo  members  of  each  committee  to  serve  as  executive  secretary, 
who  should  be  responsible  for  calling  meetings  of  this  committee  and  for 
making  reports  to  the  Superintendent. 
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"There  should  be  at  least  three  meetings  of  each  committee  each  year, 
the  annual  meeting  for  organization  occurring  early  in  November. 

"The  duties  of  an  advisory  committee  should  be  to  visit,  to  inspect  and 
to  become  familiar  with  the  conduct  of  the  departments  to  which  they 
are  appointed,  and  to  make  such  suggestions  and  recommendations  relat- 
ing thereto  as  they  deem  expedient.  They  should  have  authority  to 
invite  into  consultation  such  persons  as  they  may  deem  necessary  to  study 
specific  related  problems.  Whenever  changes  or  additions  in  equipment 
or  content  of  the  course  are  contemplated,  the  opinion  of  the  advisory 
committee  should  be  sought." 

No  definite  action  has  been  taken.  Our  present  point  of 
view,  with  regard  to  the  sub-recommendations,  is  as  follows: 

a.  Advisory  committees  now  are  of  varying  size.  There 
is  but  one  advisory  committee  in  each  of  the  trade  schools  (a 
large  one  in  the  Boston  Trade  School,  the  membership  of 
which  represents  the  various  trades  taught  in  the  school),  and 
we  feel  that  it  would  be  impracticable  to  have  a  general  advisory 
committee  on  machine  shop  practice,  for  instance,  which 
would  cover  the  Hyde  Park  High  School,  the  East  Boston 
High  School,  and  the  machine  shop  practice  of  the  Boston 
Trade  School. 

b.  The  spirit  of  this  recommendation  has  been  carried  out. 
We  have  not  gone  through  the  formality  of  having  a  nomi- 
nation by  the  Superintendent  but  the  final  appointment  is  by 
the  School  Committee. 

c.  No  rule  has  been  established,  but  the  practice  in  the 
cooperative  courses  is  as  recommended. 

d.  Our  practice  follows  the  recommendation  except  that 
in  the  cooperative  courses  the  coordinator  generally  acts  as 
the  executive  secretary  elected  by  the  advisory  committee. 
Both  in  the  cooperative  courses  and  in  the  trade  schools  the 
principal  of  the  school,  directly  or  through  a  representative, 
calls  advisory  committee  meetings,  and  the  committees  are 
acting  in  accordance  with  the  description  of  duties  as  given 
under  the  recommendation.  No  rules  have  been  made  as  to 
the  number  or  time  of  meetings,  except  that  there  is  to  be  at 
least  one  meeting  a  year. 

"12.  We  recommend  the  extension  to  other  trades  of  the  apprentice- 
ship plan  as  carried  on  in  connection  with  the  sheet  metal  training  at  the 
South  Boston  High  School." 

Much  progress  has  been  made  and  more  is  in  contemplation 
in  connection  with  this  recommendation. 
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"13.  We  recommend  that  the  administrative  organization  of  all  indus- 
trial day  schools  (cooperative  courses,  industrial  departments,  the  trade 
schools,  the  continuation  school,  and  intermediate  vocational  courses,  if 
established)  be  simplified  and  correlated." 

For  various  administrative  reasons,  no  definite  action  has 
as  yet  been  taken  with  regard  to  this  recommendation. 


REVISED  COURSES  OF  STUDY 
The  progressiveness  of  a  school  system  may  be  measured 
by  the  degree  to  which  the  members  of  its  teaching  corps 
are  allowed  to  participate  in  revising  the  curriculum  when 
revisions  become  necessary  in  the  light  of  educational,  social, 
and  economic  trends.  For  many  years  our  courses  of  study 
in  the  various  subjects  have,  from  time  to  time,  been  brought 
abreast  of  valid  theory  and  practice  through  committees  of 
experienced  and  superior  teachers,  selected  from  different 
sections  of  the  city,  and  working  in  cooperation  with  directors 
and  others  in  charge.  Their  deliberations  have  been  fre- 
quently supplemented  by  constructive  criticisms  and  sugges- 
tions from  teachers  in  general,  after  a  tryout  of  a  tentative 
revision.  The  task  of  revising  a  course  is  arduous  and  pains- 
taking. The  members  of  a  committee  perform  a  most  vital 
service,  without  receiving  any  extra  monetary  compensation 
for  it. 

During   the  past   school  year  the  following  revisions  have 
been  completed  and  printed: 

Course  of  Study,  Grade  I  (School  Document  No.  4,  1936) 

Course  of  Study,  Grade  II  (School  Document  No.  5,  1936) 

Course  of  Study,  Grade  III  (School  Document  No.  6,  1936) 

Tentative  Course  of  Study  in  Arithmetic,  Grade  IV   (School   Document 

No.  5,  1937) 
Tentative  Course  of  Study  in  Arithmetic,  Grade  V  (School  Document  No.  6, 

1937) 
Tentative  Course  of  Study  in   Arithmetic,   Grade   VI    (School    Document 

No.  7,  1937) 
Tentative  Course  in  Simple  Mathematics  for   Daily   Living,   Grades   IX, 

X,  XI  (Not  yet  printed  as  a  school  document,  but  in  pamphlet  form) 
Course  of  Study  in  English,  Grades  VII,  VIII,  IX  (School  Document  No.  2, 

1937) 
Course  of  Study  in  English,  Grades  X,  XI,  XII  (School  Document  No.  3, 

1937) 
Course  of  Study  in  Commercial  Education,  Grades  X,  XI,   XII  (School 

Document  No.  7,  1936) 
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The  basic  philosophy  underlying  each  of  these  courses  is 
set  forth  herein  by  quoting  from  the  respective  prefatory 
statements. 

Course  of  Study,  Grades  I,  II,  III 

1.  Aims 

Education  is  the  release  of  the  physical,  mental,  moral, 
and  social  energies  of  the  child  and  the  guidance  and  develop- 
ment of  them  towards  ends  that  make  for  his  own  and  the 
common  good.  This  implies  that  the  development  of  character 
is  of  prime  importance,  and,  therefore,  all  school  activities 
hereafter  outlined  under  special  subject  headings  should  con- 
tribute in  a  specific  way  to  the  attainment  of  this  end. 

The  school  must  assume  the  particular  responsibility  for 
such  phases  of  the  child's  development  as  are  not  so  effectively 
achieved  by  other  educative  agencies.  This  implies  a  two- 
fold obligation: 

(a)  To  effect  a  control  of  those  fundamental  tools  of  learn- 
ing for  which  the  elementary  school  is  responsible. 

(b)  To  make  provision  for  such  educative  experiences  as 
will  produce  in  the  most  economical  and  effective  fashion  the 
long-continuing  development  of  those  habits,  attitudes,  ideals, 
and  appreciations  that  make  for  individual  and  social  good. 

2.  Related  Principles 

Achievement  of  the  foregoing  aims  is  dependent  upon  the 
following: 

(a)  The  setting  up  of  a  related  specific  objective  for  each 
lesson. 

(b)  The  recognition  of  principles  related  to  Mastery, 
Appreciation,  and  Integration  of  Mastery  and  Appreciation 
through  Experience  Units. 

3.  Relation  of  the  Course  of  Study  and  the  Basic  Phil= 

osophy  to  the  Aims 

Subject  matter  and  technique  will  be  developed  in  the  course. 
These,  by  conforming  to  the  aims  and  principles  outlined, 
will  achieve  the  twofold  obligation  of  primary  education; 
viz.,  the  control  of  the  tools  of  learning  and  the  development 
of  those  attitudes,  ideals,  and  appreciations  which  contribute 
to  the  development  of  character, —  the  ultimate  goal  of  all 
education. 
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Tentative  Course  of  Study  in  Arithmetic,  Grades  IV, 

V,  VI 

1.  Aims 

To  develop  in  the  child  the  power  to  use  with  accuracy 
and  reasonable  speed  those  arithmetical  facts,  skills,  and 
understandings  necessary  for  the  effective  solving  of  such 
problems  of  Social  Utility  as  arise  in  his  experience. 

2.  Objectives 

To  attain  permanent  mastery  of  the  fundamental  facts  and 
processes  with  integers  and  decimal  fractions  developed  in  the 
preceding  grades. 

To  learn  the  four  processes  of  common  fractions. 

To  develop  a  well-fixed  habit  of  thoughtfully  studying  through 
all  problems  before  solving  them,  and  of  checking  all  work. 

To  apply  skilfully  and  accurately  the  abstract  work  of  the 
grade  in  the  solving  of  problems  of  Social  Utility. 

To  acquire  an  arithmetical  vocabulary  adequate  for  the 
understanding  and  expression  of  the  work  of  the  grade. 

To  develop  proper  attitudes  and  appreciations,  and  desir- 
able habits  of  thought  and  work. 

3.  Achievement 

The  standards  of  achievement  set  shall  be  the  highest  level 
which  the  individual  child  is  capable  of  attaining.  Achieve- 
ment will  range  from  the  deferred  product  of  the  under- 
privileged child  to  the  richer  product  possible  to  the  child  of 
greater  natural  endowment  and  of  more  productive  social 
experience. 

Note  the  following  excerpts  from  the  Third  Year  Book, 
Department  of  Superintendence;  Research  in  Constructing 
The  Elementary  School  Curriculum,  February  1925: 

"To  meet  the  needs  of  pupils  of  less  ability,  the  course  of  study  must 
be  of  such  a  character  that  it  will  be  especially  applicable  to  their  everyday 
needs. 

"For  the  retarded  child,  provision  should  be  made  for  extensive  oppor- 
tunity for  drill. 

"Content  for  the  more  gifted  must  be  enriched,  not  necessarily  by  more 
difficult  or  more  extensive  material  of  the  same  type,  but  by  a  wider  and 
more  varied  choice." 

—  Excerpt  from  ''Basic  Philosophy,"  Courses  of  Study  for  Grades  One, 

Two,  Three,  Boston  Public  Schools 
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Tentative    Course    in    Simple    Mathematics    for    Daily 

Living,  Grades  IX,  X,  XI 
1.     Aims 

An  easy  and  interesting  course  in  mathematics  for  pupils 
of  grades  IX,  X,  XI  who  are  not  taking  college  or  commercial 
mathematics.  The  course  is  divided  into  ten  units,  and 
presents  the  number  and  quantity  relations  that  every  boy  and 
girl  should  know  and  will  need  in  his  everyday  living. 

Courses  of  Study  in  English,  Grades  VII,  VIII,  IX  and 

X,  XI,  XII 
1.     Foreword 

Of  the  making  of  courses  of  study,  as  of  the  making  of  books, 
"there  is  no  end."  As  with  books,  too,  courses  of  study  vary 
widely  in  scope  and  in  purpose.  The  purpose  of  this  course 
of  study  in  English  has  been  held  by  the  committee  to  be 
threefold : 

1.  To  give  something  of  uniformity  and  continuity  to 
the  work  in  English  throughout  the  city  and  particularly 
to  correlate  the  work  of  the  intermediate  schools  and  the 
high  schools. 

2.  To  present  to  the  teachers  of  English  what  experi- 
ence has  proved  to  be  logical  and  practical  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  subject  matter  and  to  suggest  new  procedures 
growing  out  of  changed  conditions  and  recent  educational 
investigations. 

3.  To  serve  as  a  guide  to  inexperienced  teachers,  and 
to  furnish  to  all  teachers  certain  information  which  may 
not  be  always  at  hand  elsewhere. 

The  course  is  not  offered  as  an  exercise  book  for  class  use 
nor  as  a  treatise  on  methods  of  teaching. 

The  course  has  been  long  in  the  making  and  is  the  result  of 
most  painstaking  work,  and  careful  thought  and  study  on  the 
part  of  several  committees  on  which  have  served  many  of  the 
city's  most  able  and  most  experienced  teachers  of  English. 
It  represents  the  ideas,  practices,  and  theories  of  no  individual 
school  or  group,  but  does  embody  an  attempt  to  summarize 
and  harmonize  the  best  practices  and  procedures  found  in  our 
schools,  and  to  point  the  way  to  the  adoption  of  new  ideas 
which  are  proving  themselves  sound  elsewhere. 
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The  tentative  outlines  for  grades  VII,  VIII,  and  IX  were 
published  as  Superintendents'  Circulars  No.  18,  1931-32,  and 
No.  13,  1932-33,  and  have  been  revised  in  accordance  with 
the  suggestions  and  advice  received  in  response  to  requests 
sent  to  all  teachers  of  English  in  these  grades.  The  outlines 
for  grades  X,  XI,  and  XII,  and  the  supplementary  sections, 
have  been  prepared  under  the  direction  of  committees  of  the 
High  School  EngUsh  Council,  and  are  now  presented  for  the 
first  time. 

Since  the  various  committees  responsible  for  the  course 
were  first  appointed,  the  changes  in  the  specific  objectives 
of  the  classroom  work  in  English  and  in  the  procedure  involved 
in  attaining  these  objectives  have  been  almost  incredible. 
Problems  which  probably  have  always  existed,  but  inconspicu- 
ously, have  come  almost  startlingly  into  the  foreground. 
Changed  social  and  economic  conditions  and  the  consequent 
rapid  increase  in  the  percentage  of  pupils  continuing  into  and 
through  the  high  schools  have  made  it  necessary  for  educators 
in  general  and  English  teachers  in  particular  to  adopt  special 
procedures  for  the  "underendowed,"  for  those  suffering  from  a 
language  handicap,  for  those  unable  to  comprehend  the  printed 
page,  and,  consequently,  for  the  gifted  pupil,  whose  abili- 
ties must  not  be  allowed  to  go  unchallenged.  Of  these,  the 
inability  to  comprehend  the  thought  of  the  printed  page  is 
perhaps  the  most  insistent. 

Within  a  year,  also,  the  Curriculum  Committee  of  the 
National  Council  of  Teachers  of  English  has  published  The 
Experience  Curriculum  in  English,  which  is  so  full  of  possi- 
bilities and  promise  that  it  furnishes  abundant  inspiration  for 
the  future  and  a  goal  toward  which  to  strive.  The  com- 
mittees at  work  upon  this  course  have  modified  the  outlines 
whenever  feasible  in  accord  with  this  new  curriculum,  but 
have  felt  that  the  entire  plan  cannot  now  be  adapted  to  the 
organization  of  our  Boston  schools. 

Finally,  the  work  of  all  the  teachers  who  have  given  so 
freely  and  cheerfully  of  their  time,  energy,  and  thought  to  the 
preparation  of  this  course  has  been  animated  by  the  con- 
viction that  the  desire  to  read,  the  ability  to  read  intelligently 
and  discriminatingly,  and  the  abihty  to  speak  and  write  Eng- 
lish effectively,  are  the  most  essential  vocational  and  cultural 
skills  —  and  arts  —  of  our  day. 
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2.     Preface 

Constructing  a  course  of  study  in  English  is  an  enter- 
prise full  of  peril.  Perhaps  the  chief  danger  is  the  temptation 
to  be  arbitrary.  How  easy  it  is  to  shape  a  pattern  which 
looks  neat  and  logical  on  paper,  but  which  at  best  can  repre- 
sent only  a  limited  point  of  view.  With  all  due  deference  to 
the  pundits  of  our  universities,  we  believe  that  no  one  yet 
knows  enough  to  lay  down  the  law  in  a  field  so  extensive 
as  that  of  teaching  the  vernacular  to  millions  of  children  who 
throng  to  our  schools  from  all  sorts  of  homes,  and  with  the 
widest  range  of  capacity,  experience,  and  attitude. 

We  do  not  know  enough  to  prescribe  the  best  way  of  proce- 
dure. Even  if,  in  our  own  view,  we  did,  it  is  doubtful  whether 
it  would  be  wise  to  incorporate  our  knowledge  in  precepts 
of  magisterial  finality.  For  the  essence  of  success  in  teaching 
lies,  it  seems,  in  the  peculiar  relationship  of  give-and-take 
between  teacher  and  pupil  —  a  relationship  which  can  subsist 
only  under  conditions  which  permit  a  high  degree  of  freedom 
on  both  sides.  Consequently  any  ukase  which  binds  the 
teacher  too  minutely  would  defeat  its  own  purpose.  In  fact, 
one  is  almost  tempted  to  say  that  the  only  dogma  for  architects 
of  the  English  curriculum  to  cherish  is  this  simple  one  —  there 
is  no  dogma. 

There  is  another  reason  for  refusing  the  role  of  Sir  Oracle. 
Rigid  formulae  engender  inflexible  standards  of  achievement, 
and  when  the  teacher  feels  himself  subjected  to  the  pressure 
of  such  standards,  he  loses  sight  of  the  individual  and  struggles 
to  lift  the  mass  to  some  predetermined  level.  The  struggle  is 
vain.  Everybody  suffers.  The  teacher  loses  faith,  because 
he  learns  that  he  is  engaged  in  a  hopeless  task.  The  bright 
pupils  become  dispirited  because  their  minds  are  hobbled  and 
their  energies  frittered  away  in  dull  routine.  The  slow  are 
prodded  beyond  their  powers;  too  often  they  develop  strong 
feelings  of  resentment,  or  they  settle  down  to  the  apathetic 
acceptance  of  failure.  Standards  are  useful,  but  they  are 
not  sacred,  nor  should  they  be  uniform  for  all.  Let  the 
teacher  ask  himself  these  questions:  ''Is  each  individual  in 
the  class  improving?  Is  he  learning  as  fast  and  as  well  as 
he  can?''  The  school  is  not  a  mint,  turning  out  so  many 
pieces  of  metal,  all  of  the  same  weight  and  bearing  the  identical 
impression.     .     .     . 
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The  educational  philosophy  upon  which  this  course  of  study 
is  based  will  probably  be  accepted  by  all.  At  the  risk  of 
a.ppearing  naively  platitudinous,  it  seems  advisable  to  indi- 
cate our  primary  assumptions.  The  general  purpose  of 
education  is  to  help  people  lead  happy  and  useful  lives.  In 
j)ursuit  of  this  object,  the  school  attempts:  (1)  to  increase 
the  individual's  power  of  understanding  and  enjoying  both 
our  inherited  culture  and  the  multifarious  activities  of  con- 
temporary civilization;  and  (2)  to  build  up  his  power  to  func- 
tion positively  as  a  member  of  society. 

In  the  bailiwick  of  the  English  instructor,  how  can  these 
general  aims  be  served?  It  would  be  possible  to  analyze 
our  task  into  hundreds  of  petty  objectives,  and  this  has  been 
done  in  some  courses  of  study.  We  shall  refrain  from  burden- 
ing the  memory  with  such  intricate  analysis,  interesting  and 
perhaps  valuable  as  it  might  be.  Instead,  we  shall  try  to 
include  the  main  objectives  of  the  English  teacher  under  four 
headings.  His  task  is  much  easier  to  describe  than  to  accom- 
plish.    It  is: 

(1)  to  train  the  child  to  think,  speak,  and  write  well 
enough  so  that  he  may  meet  adequately  those  situations 
which  challenge  his  ability  to  communicate  ideas,  pur- 
poses, and  experiences 

(2)  to  develop  his  power  to  understand  and  evaluate 
both  the  spoken  and  the  written  word 

(3)  to  promote  habits  of  reading  with  pleasure  books 
and  other  forms  of  print  on  as  high  a  level  as  possible 

(4)  to  stimulate  and  strengthen  the  desire  to  use,  not 
only  for  his  own,  but  also  for  the  common  good  whatever 
expressional  talent  the  individual  may  have. 

To  be  quite  frank,  we  have  avoided  being  more  explicitly 
detailed  in  the  statement  of  our  aims  because  we  feel  that 
the  diverse  needs  of  individual  children  demand  a  differen- 
tiation of  attack.  In  our  framing  of  objectives  we  have  tried 
to  be  fair  to  all.  So  throughout  the  statement  of  aims  it  will 
be  observed  that  the  emphasis  has  been  on  the  individual's 
growth  in  power  rather  than  on  mass  standards.  And  in  the 
course  of  study  itself,  as  will  also  be  noted,  specific  provisions 
have  been  made  to  implement  a  more  versatile  strategy  in 
dealing  with  various  types  of  individuals. 
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One  more  point  deserves  particular  stress.  As  teachers, 
we  are,  of  course,  inescapably  concerned  with  imparting 
information  and  with  developing  skills.  If  we  are  honest 
with  ourselves,  we  shall  have  to  admit  that  even  under  the 
best  of  circumstances  we  cannot  go  very  far  in  either  direction. 

We  know,  too,  how  fatally  easy  it  is  to  kill  the  spirit  of 
learning  —  perhaps  through  our  very  eagerness  to  accom- 
plish the  stint  we  have  set  ourselves.  But  whatever  we  do 
and  however  we  do  it,  let  us  not  lose  sight  of  one  indubitable 
fact.  It  is  infinitely  more  important  to  send  into  the  world 
pupils  who  are  eager  to  continue  their  education,  pupils  who 
are  determined  to  be  learners  all  their  life  long,  pupils  who 
love  to  read  and  who  are  happy  in  the  presence  of  ideas  — 
far  better  to  do  that  than  to  be  the  most  successful  drillmaster 
in  the  universe. 

Course  of  Study  in  Commercial  Education,  Grades  X, 

XI,  XII 
1.     Foreword 

The  Course  of  Study  for  the  Commercial  Department  in 
Grades  X,  XI,  and  XII  is  a  revision  of  the  Tentative  Course 
of  Study  issued  in  September  1932. 

At  that  time  the  teachers  in  all  the  Boston  high  schools 
were  asked  to  give  the  subject  outlines  contained  in  the  sylla- 
bus a  practical  tryout  in  their  classes.  Each  head  of  a  Com- 
mercial Department  was  directed  to  supervise  the  functioning 
of  this  Tentative  Course  of  Study  in  his  or  her  school  and 
at  the  end  of  the  experimental  period  to  submit  a  summary 
of  criticisms  and  suggestions  for  improvement. 

In  March  1935,  questionnaires  were  distributed  to  the 
entire  commercial  teaching  staff  in  the  city  and  a  free  expres- 
sion of  opinion  concerning  the  practicality  of  the  Tentative 
Course  of  Study  was  invited. 

The  committee  has  made  these  criticisms  and  suggestions 
for  improvement  the  basis  for  the  revision  of  the  syllabus. 
All  constructive  ideas  received  from  the  commercial  teachers 
of  the  city  have  been  incorporated  in  the  revised  edition  of 
the  course  of  study.  The  syllabus,  therefore,  is  a  cooperative 
effort  and  reflects  the  final  consensus. 

In  presenting  this  revised  course  of  study  to  the  commercial 
teachers  of  the  city  of  Boston  the  committee  reports  that 
the    subject    outlines    contained    therein    are    representative 
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cross-sections  of  the  commercial  curricula  actually  in  operation 
in  the  Boston  high  schools  today. 

2.     Purpose  of  Course 

In  every  high  school  system,  in  order  to  secure  uniform 
accomplishment  in  parallel  classes,  it  is  essential  to  have  a 
centrally  controlled  plan  of  curricula  organization.  City- 
wide  testing  in  commercial  subjects  has  proved  that  before 
results  can  be  measured  objectively,  the  teaching  content  of 
individual  courses  must  be  clearly  defined. 

To  prevent  duplication  of  effort  and  waste  of  time,  a 
uniform  course  of  study  has  become  an  absolute  necessity. 
All  teaching  activities  should  be  directed  and  guided  by  sub- 
ject outlines  in  which  the  objectives,  materials  of  instruction, 
minimum  essentials,  and  standards  of  accomplishment  are 
properly  identified.  As  a  result  of  this  process  the  teachers 
all  over  the  city  will  meet  on  the  common  ground  of  uni- 
formity and  the  final  product  of  their  instruction  can  be 
measured  by  the  same  yardstick. 

In  the  preparation  of  the  Revised  Course  of  Study  for  the 
Commercial  Department,  the  committee  has  had  the  following 
aims: 

I.  To  select  suitable  and  practical  materials  of 
instruction  for  each  unit  course 

II.  To  standardize  for  city-wide  use  the  teaching 
content  of  each  unit  course 

III.  To  establish  city-wide  minimum  essentials  and 
standards  of  accomplishment  for  each  unit  course 

IV.  To  determine,  whenever  possible,  the  exact  time 
limits  for  definite  units  of  instruction 

V.  To  coordinate  each  unit  course  of  a  progressive 
subject  with  all  other  units  of  the  same  subject,  year  by 
year.  A  properly  articulated  subject  outline  is  necessary 
to  insure  the  logical  development  of  the  subject  in  con- 
tinuity during  the  entire  high  school  course. 

The  acceptance  and  use  of  the  course  of  study  will  unify 
the  commercial  work  throughout  the  city  of  Boston.  In  the 
hands  of  the  more  experienced  teachers  the  syllabus  will  serve 
as  a  suggestive  guide,  capable  of  a  broad  interpretation.  Arbi- 
trary adherence  to  formalized  routine  is  not  advocated,  nor  is 
there  any  intention  of  restricting  initiative  or  limiting  originality. 
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Methodology  should  still  remain  as  varied  as  the  individual 
teacher,  but  the  final  results  of  a  year's  teaching  in  a  given 
subject  must  be  measured  in  terms  of  the  established  city-wide 
minimum  essentials.  Superior  classes  can  —  and  should  —  go 
beyond  the  average  accomplishment.  In  every  case,  the 
course  of  study  is  intended  to  be  used  with  discrimination 
and  judgment.  Special  adaptation  should  be  made  according 
to  the  varying  conditions  under  which  the  instructor  works. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  permanent  value  of  this  Course  of 
Study  for  the  Commercial  Department  will  be  its  use  as  an 
instruction  manual  for  reference  purposes  by  the  inexperienced 
commercial  teacher.  At  the  outset  of  their  careers  young 
teachers  need  definite  guidance  and  positive  assistance  in  the 
preparation  of  their  work.  The  uniform  course  of  study  will 
set  the  official  standards  and  will  help  the  new  teachers  ulti- 
mately to  reach  the  same  level  of  accomplishment  as  their 
experienced  co-workers.  It  is  hoped  that  through  the  medium 
of  this  syllabus  all  haphazard,  scattering  work  will  be  eliminated 
and  that  every  day's  effort  will  become  purposeful  and  effective. 

3.     Aims  of  Commercial  Education 

Since  the  seven  cardinal  principles  of  education  were 
formulated  in  1918  there  has  been  a  distinct  clarification  in 
the  statement  of  the  aims  of  secondary  school  education.  Out 
of  the  realm  of  vague  generalities  the  true,  fundamental,  and 
vital  purposes  of  the  educative  process  have  assumed  concrete 
reality.  A  sound  educational  philosophy  has  been  evolved 
which  is  simple  to  comprehend  and  which  can  be  accepted  as 
the  workable  basis  of  curriculum  making. 

Professor  Stuart  A.  Courtis  of  the  University  of  Michigan 
presents  an  excellent  summary  of  the  purposes  of  education 
expressed  in  terms  of  knowledges,  skills,  powers,  attitudes, 
and  ideals.     He  writes  as  follows : 

"The  purposes  of  education  from  the  standpoint  of  the  changes  to  be 
produced  in  the  individual  are  fourfold :  development,  equipment,  organi- 
zation, inspiration.  By  development  is  meant  the  acquisition  of  basic 
experience.     The  products  of  development  exercises  are  largely  knowledge. 

"By  equipment  is  meant  the  repeated  use  of  a  narrow  type  of  experience 
for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  control  over  it.  The  products  of  equipment 
exercises  are  largely  skills. 

"By  organization  is  meant  the  coordination  and  combination  of  knowl- 
edge and  skills.  The  products  of  organization  exercises  are  largely  powers 
or  the  ability  to  make  the  adjustments  in  a  new  situation. 
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"By  inspiration  is  meant  the  interpretation  of  the  experiences  of  the 
individual  and  of  the  race  in  such  a  way  as  to  arouse  in  the  individual  an 
inner  urge  to  render  worthy  service  to  the  community  in  which  he  lives."  * 

This  summary  of  the  social  basis  and  educational  philosophy 
of  secondary  school  training  applies  particularly  to  the  struc- 
ture and  content  of  commercial  curricula.  To  recognize,  and 
then  to  fulfil,  the  proper  aims  of  an  adequate  commercial  pro- 
gram, we  must  consider  the  pupil  first  in  relation  to  the  social 
organization,  and  then  in  relation  to  his  future  specialized 
work.  Any  vocational  education  that  contemplates  merely 
the  earning  of  a  living  and  has  no  wider  vision  of  the  develop- 
ment of  the  individual  stops  far  short  of  the  ideal.  Material 
gain  cannot  measure  the  value  of  a  man  as  a  citizen,  parent, 
neighbor,  or  worker.  To  be  really  valuable  he  must  be  an 
active  participator  in  the  various  social  relationships  and  by 
right  attitudes  and  personal  service  make  his  definite  contri- 
bution to  society. 

Every  curriculum  set  up  in  the  secondary  school  must  be 
consciously  designed  to  realize  the  broad  objectives  of  all  high 
school  education  as  well  as  the  specific  and  narrower  aims  of 
the  particular  field  in  which  it  is  to  function.  Commercial 
education,  therefore,  has  a  twofold  objective:  it  must  be 
founded  upon  the  cardinal  principles  of  secondary  education 
and  must  recognize  not  only  these  general  aims,  but  in  addi- 
tion must  accomplish  the  exact  and  special  purposes  of  voca- 
tional training.  We  must  furnish  the  pupil  with  adequate 
tools  for  making  a  living  and  also  develop  ideals  of  character 
and  high  standards  of  ethics  that  will  strengthen  his  growth 
into  man's  estate  and  equip  him  for  his  future  social  rela- 
tionships. 

An  analysis  of  the  fundamental  aims  of  each  vocational 
study  offered  in  the  commercial  curricula  resolves  itself  into 
these  very  definite  objectives: 

I.  To  develop  skill  in  the  technique  and  the  mechanical 
details  of  the  special  subject 

II.  To  amplify  this  narrow  skill  training  by  correlation 
with  other  subjects 

*  From  an  outline  for  a  coiu-se  in  the  Philosophy  of  Education  Reference : 
Our  Evolving  High  School  Curriculum,  by  Calvin  Olin  Davis,  page  109. 
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III.  To  broaden  the  scope  of  civic  responsibility  and 
social  relationships 

IV.  To  inculcate  high  ideals  of  service  and  to  develop 
character. 

Between  the  narrowly  technical  program  and  the  formalized 
academic  curriculum,  the  commercial  educator  must  steer  his 
course  in  order  to  arrive  at  the  ultimate  goal  of  well-balanced 
and  correctly  articulated  commercial  curricula. 

NEW  ADDITIONS   TO   THE   CURRICULUM 

New  courses  of  study,  to  be  introduced  during  the  school 
year  1937-38,  are  as  follows: 

Syllabus  in  Art  Education,  Grades  VII,   VIII,  IX.     (School  Document 

No.  4,  1937) 
Tentative  Outline  of  a  Course  of  Study  in  Fine  Arts,  Grades  X,  XI,  XII. 

(Not  yet  in  printed  form) 
Tentative  First  Unit  of  a  Simplified  Non-College  Course  in  French.     (Not 

yet  in  printed  form) 
Tentative  First  Unit  of  a  Simplified  Non-College  Course  in  Spanish.     (Not 

yet  in  printed  form) 

The  advisability  of  introducing  these  new  extensions  to  our 
curriculum,  and  the  basic  principles  underlying  each,  are  so 
ably  explained  in  the  respective  syllabi  that  no  additional 
remarks  are  necessary. 

I.     Syllabus   in   Art   Education,    Grades   VH,  VIII,    IX 

"  You  can  live  without  Art,  hut  not  so  well.'^ 
Art  education  is  much  richer  in  content  and  hence  more 
valuable  than  ever  before.  Pupils  in  the  intermediate  grades 
should  begin  to  understand  these  values  in  order  that  their 
election  or  rejection  of  the  subject  in  the  high  school  may  be 
based  on  something  more  than  a  mere  personal  whim  or  a 
passing  mood. 

America  is  becoming  art  conscious.  Young  Americans 
should  begin  to  include  art  as  a  part  of  their  philosophy  of 
living.  Art  teachers  owe  their  classes  the  clearest  possible 
vision  of  art  in  its  relation  to  their  personal  affairs  and  to  the 
economic,  social,  and  civic  life  of  our  day. 

Beauty  is  indispensable  to  the  best  human  environment. 
To  plan  for  it  is  an  art  problem.  Industry  includes  design 
as   a   part   of   the   production   problem.     Commerce   depends 
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upon  beauty  to  help  in  the  selHng  of  goods.  The  buyer  looks 
for  beauty  and  appropriateness  in  what  he  buys.  The  con- 
sumer, which  means  everyone,  organizes  his  possessions  in  a 
costume,  home,  or  city,  with  the  hope  of  finding  satisfaction. 
He  is  happy  if  he  can  organize  things  according  to  his  tastes. 
If  his  tastes  are  guided  by  keen  observation,  sensitive  feehngs, 
and  sound  principles,  he  has  a  good  chance  of  success  in  his 
design  for  living. 

The  art  program  is  offered  as  a  basic  contribution  to  this  end. 
The  emphasis  in  public  school  education  is  on  the  development 
of  powers  natural  to  all  pupils  and  desirable  in  a  democratic 
society. 

We  offer  in  this  syllabus  three  courses  as  follows : 

1.  Art  Education  for  Grades  VII,  VIII,  IX. 

2.  Art  Appreciation  I,  for  Grade  IX. 

3.  Applied  Arts  for  Girls,  Grade  IX. 

The  following  general  notes  are  fundamental  to  all  courses 
and  should  be  thoroughly  understood  in  connection  with  the 
work. 

Representation 

Drawing  and  painting  are  used  in  both  science  and  art  as 
effective  means  of  stimulating  and  recording  observations. 
In  the  science  laboratory,  drawing  is  used  to  record  facts  as 
accurately  as  possible  with  impersonal  precision.  In  Art,  the 
motive  is  to  see  and  interpret  the  truth  in  the  most  effective 
and  beautiful  manner  within  one's  power.  Children's  drawings 
are  works  of  art  only  in  so  far  as  they  are  sincere  and  vigorous 
expressions  of  their  own  ideas.  They  naturally  fall  far  short 
of  the  technical  achievements  of  professionals  but  they  are 
admirable  records  of  educating  experiences  and  they  often 
show  a  refreshing  vigor  quite  lacking  in  the  work  of  older 
people.  Pencil  and  brush  drawing,  color  records  and  brief 
written  notations  are  recommended  throughout  the  course  as 
means  of  learning  and  as  a  basis  for  creative  design.  The 
search  for  basic  order  underlying  all  natural  and  good  man- 
made  things  is  especially  emphasized  as  a  means  of  under- 
standing and  drawing  objects.  The  recognition  of  the  design 
plan  of  beautiful  things  will  help  pupils  to  appreciate  them, 
to  retain  them  in  memory,  and  to  use  them  later  in  creative 
expression. 
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Design 

The  basic  laws  of  order  found  in  Nature  and  practiced  in 
Art  are  consistently  studied  and  used  from  grade  I  through 
the  high  school  as  guiding  principles  for  analysis  and  expression. 
They  offer  the  kind  of  limitations  which  stimulate  and  guide 
invention.  Pupils  of  intermediate  grades  naturally  produce 
more  mature  work  than  do  younger  children.  Their  brush 
work  shows  increasing  hand  control,  their  colors  are  more 
refined,  and  they  are  pleased  to  work  on  more  subtle  and 
complicated  geometric  webs.  The  difficulty  is  to  retain 
the  vigor  and  exuberance  of  earlier  grades  while  acquiring 
the  desired  restraint  and  refinement  of  expression. 

The  new  emphasis  in  the  work  of  these  grades  is  the  emotional 
lead  on  which  the  interpretation  is  based  and  on  the  inter- 
relation of  design,  representation,  and  appreciation. 

The  introduction  of  slight  pictorial  elements  to  lend  interest 
and  significance  to  the  design  is  to  be  most  carefully  controlled 
by  the  design  plan.  At  the  same  time  the  mode  of  design  is 
to  be  chosen  with  due  regard  to  its  appropriateness  to  the 
subject  introduced  and  to  possible  application. 

Pictorial  Design 

This  title  indicates  a  merging  of  Design  and  Representation 
into  a  mode  of  expression  where  Design  is  consciously  used  as  a 
controlling  guide  in  the  interpretation  of  pictorial  themes. 
Unless  the  crudeness  of  childish  drawings  disappears  in  the 
upper  grades,  the  pupil  becomes  self-conscious  and  dissatisfied 
with  his  work.  Consistency  of  lines,  shapes,  and  tones  lends 
symmetry  and  harmony  to  the  student's  work  so  that  instead 
of  losing  faith  in  his  own  efforts  he  retains  his  self-respect  and 
draws  with  renewed  assurance.  Problems  of  visual  appearance, 
including  structure  and  perspective  approached  and  inter- 
preted through  the  laws  of  order,  may  be  not  only  clearly  but 
beautifully  expressed.  Vigor  of  thought  and  expression  will 
increase  together  as  the  pupil  realizes  the  power  of  line,  tone, 
and  composition  to  interpret  mental  concepts. 

The  best  Art  of  our  day  shows  a  new  power  which  illustrates 
this  type  of  thinking.  The  outstanding  successes  of  modern 
sculpture  and  painting  give  evidence  of  the  triumph  of  design 
as  a  guide  of  creative  expression.  Experiments  in  the  schools 
prove  that  order  is'as  fundamental  to  good  pictorial  expression 
as  it  is  to  decoration,  and  we  look  for  increased  power  and 
dignity  in  upper  grade  work  as  a  result  of  this  new  emphasis. 
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Technique 

The  mastery  of  any  mode  of  expression  is  a  source  of  honest 
pride  to  the  artist.  There  is  no  freedom  of  expression  without 
such  mastery.  Every  medium  offers  certain  possibiUties  and 
limitations.  The  artist  submits  to  the  Hmitations  and  uses 
the  possibiUties.  The  pupil  must  accept  the  wholesome 
discipline  of  water  color,  brush,  and  pencil  in  order  to  win 
freedom  of  expression  so  much  admired  in  those  who  paint 
well.  Practice  or  drill  may  be  a  necessary  part  of  any  prob- 
lem but  it  should  always  be  closely  related  to  the  work  in 
hand.  Improvement  should  be  sufficient  reward.  Perfection 
is  an  ideal,  not  a  reality.  Processes  should  be  demonstrated 
and  explained  by  the  teacher.  Desired  effects  may  be  illus- 
trated by  the  best  available  drawings  and  paintings  of  adult 
artists,  but  inspiration  should  come  from  the  pupil's  own 
experience.  New  techniques  are  sometimes  invented  to 
express  new  themes  and  personal  quality  in  drawling  is  much 
to  be  desired  as  a  part  of  every  effort.  The  teacher  merely 
coaches  the  pupil  to  his  greatest  possible  success  in  the  expres- 
sion of  his  own  ideas. 

Frequent  changes  of  medium  retard  expression  and  divert 
the  pupil's  attention  from  creative  thinking  to  novelty  of 
effect.  Class  time  being  limited,  the  various  techniques  of 
crafts  and  decorative  arts  are  recommended  for  Art  Clubs 
or  home  activities.  Modeling  and  sculpture  are  especially 
desirable  as  an  experience  in  handling  plastic  material.  Block 
printing  should  be  encouraged  as  a  means  of  reproducing 
good  designs  for  school  publication  and  other  activities,  but 
there  is  no  merit  in  duplicating  poor  designs. 

Decoration  of  wood,  metal,  clay,  and  objects  in  other 
materials  is  very  desirable,  provided  the  creative  quality  of 
design  carries  over  from  classroom  practice  and  standards  of 
good  design  are  maintained. 

1.    Art  Education,  Grades  VII,  VIII,  IX 

The  time  allotment  for  grades  VII  and  VIII  is  80  minutes 
a  week.  For  grade  IX,  160  minutes  a  week;  four  40-minute 
periods,  or  preferably  two  80-minute  periods. 

2.    Art  Appreciation  I,  Grade  IX 

This  course  aims  to  cultivate  in  the  pupils  a  taste  for  fine 
things,  especially  those  designed  and  made  by  man.  We  are 
not  born  with  good  taste  —  it  is  acquired  only  by  sensing 
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things.  The  experience  of  seeing  leads  lis  to  hke  or  dishke 
things  according  to  our  personalJeeHngs  about  them.  Out  of 
many  such  experiences  we  develop  our  tastes. 

Emotions  as  well  as  intelligence  enter  into  appreciation. 
It  should  be  remembered  that  the  rejection  of  things  is 
important.  Pupils  should  be  commended  for  disliking  ugli- 
ness, especially  when  they  do  something  to  overcome  it. 
Slovenly,  disorderly  surroundings  are  not  to  be  tolerated.  In 
a  democracy  it  is  a  part  of  our  civic  duty  to  create  and  main- 
tain the  level  of  culture  which  we  want.  Our  problem  is, 
through  art  education,  to  raise  the  popular  standards  of  taste 
and  to  create  a  world  in  which  beauty  shall  satisfy  our  desire 
for  it. 

To  this  end  we  include  a  brief  survey  of  the  arts  of  the 
past.  From  the  oldest  known  work  of  the  cave  men  on 
through  the  Egyptian,  Assyrian,  Greek,  and  Roman  periods, 
we  follow  the  great  tradition  of  art  worked  out  in  the  historic 
styles  of  Architecture,  Sculpture,  Painting,  and  the  Minor 
Arts.  Half-tone  illustrations  are  furnished  to  show  fine 
examples  of  each  type.  A  glimpse  of  the  Orient  is  offered 
because  of  its  great  beauty. 

This  historic  content  is  introduced  as  a  background  for  the 
life  of  today.  Pupils  are  surrounded  by  buildings  and  related 
objects  which  have  been  evolved  from  the  past.  The  interest 
should  center  in  contemporary  arts  as  seen  in  dress,  home,  and 
civic  life. 

The  methods  employed  by  the  teacher  are  of  supreme 
importance.  The  mere  dictation  of  adult  standards  may 
cause  resentment  instead  of  real  appreciation.  It  is  hoped 
that  we,  as  teachers  of  art,  may  share  with  the  pupils  a  genuine 
enthusiasm  for  the  world's  finest  treasures,  thus  leading  them 
to  understand  the  arts  and  to  lay  claim  to  their  great  heritage 
of  beauty.     (Time  allotment,  40  minutes  a  week.) 

3.     Applied  Arts  Course  for  Girls,  Grade  IX 

This  course  relates  directly  to  the  arts  of  home  making  and 
dress,  the  arts  in  which  everyone  is  personally  concerned.  It 
is  said  that  about  80  per  cent  of  the  shopping  and  buying  in 
this  country  is  done  by  women.  The  future  buyers,  then,  are 
the  girls  now  in  school.  It  is  ours  to  help  them  to  l^e  successful 
buyers  instead  of  mere  spenders  for  the  families  of  the  future. 
They  should  learn  that  beauty  is  not  measured  by  dollars  and 
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cents.  In  fact,  cheapness  is  usually  costly  and  disappointing. 
Moreover,  the  buyer  for  the  home  or  for  personal  dress  is  also 
the  consumer.  To  select  the  best  available  materials  or  objects 
is  the  first  step.  To  organize  them  into  a  satisfying  scheme  of 
home  furnishing  or  personal  attire  is  the  greatest  problem  of  all. 
It  is  an  art  problem  which  is  second  to  none  in  human  interest 
or  artistic  importance. 

The  method  of  approach  in  school  is  a  vital  problem  for  the 
teacher  to  solve.  Dictation  of  adult  standards  will  not  do. 
Tastes  are  personal  and  forever  changing.  It  is  the  pupil's 
taste  which  we  are  to  develop  by  exercise  and  experiment.  It 
is  only  by  pupil  participation  in  experiences  similar  to  those 
arising  in  real  life  that  art  judgment  and  taste  can  be  developed. 

The  teacher's  part  is  to  make  clear  the  choices  and  decisions 
involved  and  to  lead  pupils  to  solve  each  problem  according  to 
basic  design  principles. 

These  principles  or  Laws  of  Order  have  been  taught  through 
the  first  eight  grades  and  should  be  as  readily  recalled  as  the 
principles  of  arithmetic.  Their  application  to  the  art  of  living 
is  a  lifelong  problem.  The  Applied  Arts  Course  presents  a 
mode  of  thinking  which  should  result  in  the  power  to  solve  this 
problem.  It  is  essential  that  the  Art  Department  and  House- 
hold Science  and  Arts  Department  cooperate  in  every  way  in 
the  use  of  school  equipment  for  experiments  in  color  combina- 
tions and  arrangements  of  real  things  against  real  backgrounds. 

Drawing  and  painting  are  used  to  insure  close  personal 
observation  and  to  make  records  of  pleasing  arrangements 
made  in  class  or  ideal  situations  imagined  by  the  pupils. 

The  whole  course  should  be  an  adventure  in  common  sense 
combined  with  the  most  sensitive  feelings  in  regard  to  life 
situations.     (Time  allotment,  80  minutes  a  week.) 

II.  Tentative  Outline  of  a  Course  of  Study  in  Fine 
Arts,  Grades  X,  XI,  XII 
This  course  is  planned  for  pupils  to  whom  art  is  of  major 
interest.  Some  school  systems  have  established  Fine  Arts 
High  Schools,  taking  pupils  from  all  parts  of  the  city.  It  seems 
far  better  from  every  point  of  view  to  keep  talented  pupils  in 
their  local  high  schools  where  they  can  lend  inspiration  to  the 
organization  and  share  the  broader  cultural  experiences  offered 
by  other  courses  and  student  groups.  The  expense  of  this  pro- 
cedure will  be  limited  to  actual  space  needed  and  possibly 
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additional  teachers  as  the  work  grows.  Probably  in  no  case 
will  this  group  be  more  than  one  or  two  per  cent  of  the  school 
population.  Work  at  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts  similar  to  that 
of  Vocational  Art  Classes  might  well  be  included  in  this  course. 
Traveling  about  the  city  should  be  purposeful  and  of  great 
interest  and  value. 

The  large  block  of  time  suggested  is  not  too  much  to  develop 
the  power  and  knowledge  desired  as  a  basis  for  professional 
art  school  work  or  for  general  cultural  purposes.  Indeed,  a 
four-year  art  school  course  in  addition  to  this  course  will  be 
necessary  for  even  a  talented  pupil  in  these  days  of  highly 
specialized  competition. 

Art  is  comparable  to  general  science  in  its  content.  The 
following  brief  outline  indicates  the  probable  use  of  time  in  the 
Fine  Arts  Curriculum.  The  exact  sequence  would,  of  course, 
vary  with  conditions,  but  this  layout  is  submitted  tentatively 
to  show  the  actual  work  proposed. 


Grade  X 


Periods 


Representation  I 

Nature  —  Plant  Life  15 

People  25 

Perspective  20 

Still  Life  30 

Art  Appreciation  15 

Design  I 

Basic  Elements  of  Tone  and  Space  10 

Space  5 

Lettering  10 

Creative  Design  34 

Design  Analysis  30 

Grade  XI 
Representation  II 

Nature  —  Animal  Life  40 

People  30 

Pictorial  Design  40 

Perspective  (2)  30 

Sculpture  I  —  Realistic  34 
Appreciation 

Picture  Study  20* 

Study  of  Sculpture  10 
Design  II 

Basic  Elements  of  Tone  and  Space  10 

Space  20 

*  With  assignments. 
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Periods 

Lettering  10 

Creative  Design  30 

Decoration  of  Form  30 

Handicraft  60 

Sculpture  I  —  Decorative  34 

Appreciation  —  Domestic  Arts  10* 

Grade  XII 
Representation  III 

Realism  and  Pictorial  Design  801 

Sculpture  II  —  Pictorial  Design  64 

Appreciation  60 
Design  III 

Basic  Elements  10 

Lettering  20 

Creative  Design  30 

Handicraft  80 

Appreciation  —  Civic  Art  30 

Sculpture  II  —  Decorative  34 

Grades  VII,  VIII,  IX 

Eventually  there  should  be  a  Fine  Arts  Curriculum  for 
intermediate  grades  with 

5  periods  a  week  in  grade  VII  2  J  points  credit 

5  periods  a  week  in  grade  VIII  2  ^  points  credit 

9  periods  a  week  in  grade  IX  7  h  points  credit 

The  content  for  such  a  course  can  be  submitted  shortly. 

It  is  hoped  that  a  group  in  the  Washington  Irving  Inter- 
mediate School  may  be  allowed  to  pioneer  in  electing  this 
course  to  prepare  them  for  the  high  school  course  which  we 
hope  may  be  inaugurated  in  the  Roslindale  High  School  in 
1937-38. 

III.     First  Unit  of  the  Simplified  Nox-Coleege  Course 

OF  Study  in  French 
1 .     Foreword 

The  present  new  course  of  study  in  French  is  prepared  for 
the  Boston  public  schools  in  recognition  of  the  needs  of  those 
pupils  who  will  not  continue  their  formal  education  beyond 
the  high  school.  Modern  educators  the  country  over  have 
recognized  the  necessity  of  the  revision  of  the  high  school 
curricula  in  view  of  the  changed  character  of  the  high  school 

*  With  home  work.  j  With  research  and  home  work. 
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population  which  a  generation  ago  was  composed  almost 
exclusively  of  students  desiring  academic  training,  and  which 
today  is  made  up,  for  the  most  part,  of  students  who  are 
in  the  high  school  to  meet  compulsory  education  requirements, 
to  learn  habits  of  intelligent  citizenshijD,  and  to  develop  vo- 
cational skill. 

Modern  Language  teachers  have  been  among  the  first  to 
recognize  that  a  course  of  study  planned  for  the  earlier  type 
of  high  school  population  cannot  in  all  fairness  be  imposed  on 
the  present  student  body  in  its  entirety,  if  the  students  are  to 
enjoy  the  study  of  foreign  languages  and  to  develop  an  appre- 
ciation of  the  foreign  country  and  its  culture  which  will  be  the 
source  of  a  permanent  interest.  Students  preparing  for  college 
will  continue  to  follow  the  original  academic  language  course, 
without  being  retarded  by  the  presence  in  the  same  class  of 
many  students  for  whom  that  course  is  too  difficult  and,  con- 
sequently, lacking  in  interest. 

The  new  course  of  study  will  naturally  differ  from  the  tra- 
ditional college  preparatory  course.  The  objectives  of  the 
new  course  will  be  the  power  to  read  with  comprehension 
directly  from  the  printed  page  in  the  foreign  language,  the 
oral  use  of  the  language  (a  practice  that  enlivens  any  foreign 
language  class)  and  to  know  and  appreciate  the  contribution 
of  the  foreign  country  to  world  culture.  The  essential  modifi- 
cations in  method  are  stated  in  some  detail  in  the  outline  for 
each  unit. 

2.     Method 

a.  Pronunciation.  Pupils  should  be  taught  how  to  produce 
the  sounds  of  the  language.  The  different  spellings  which 
represent  each  sound  should  be  grouped  and  kept  before  the 
eyes  of  the  class,  either  by  means  of  charts  or  by  permanent 
work  on  the  blackboard.  Lists  of  common  words  chosen  for 
the  illustration  of  sounds  should  be  practised  in  concert. 
Attention  should  be  given  to  the  division  of  words  into  syllables. 

b.  Vocabulary.  The  teaching  of  vocabulary  should  be 
done  by  means  of  objects.  Those  in  the  classroom  make  an 
excellent  beginning.  All  through  the  first  half  of  this  unit 
the  use  of  objects,  pictures,  and  charts  is  of  the  greatest  help 
and  interest  to  the  pupils  in  aiding  them  to  acquire  the  vocabu- 
lary. When  the  object  is  shown,  its  name  should  be  given 
by  the  teacher  and  repeated  by  the  pupils,  singly  and  in  concert, 
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the  pronunciation  receiving  special  attention.  Each  noun 
should  be  accompanied  by  the  definite  and  indefinite  article. 
The  teaching  of  vocabulary  and  the  building  of  sentences 
should  be  closely  related  during  this  whole  unit,  since  the 
sentence,  not  the  single  word,  is  the  unit  of  expression.  No 
textbooks  should  be  used  during  the  first  few  weeks  in  any 
beginning  classes.  During  this  period  each  new  word  or 
sentence  should  be  written  on  the  blackboard  by  the  teacher 
and  copied  into  notebooks  by  the  pupils. 

c.  Grammar.  In  this  course  the  study  of  functional 
grammar  will  be  limited  to  those  elements  which  are  necessary 
for  accurate  oral  work.  Such  minimum  essentials  must  be 
fixed  by  oral  and  written  drills.  There  will  be,  in  addition, 
the  need  of  teaching  pupils  to  recognize  and  to  understand 
other  grammatical  facts  which  they  will  meet  in  the  reading 
text,  but  which  they  will  not  l^e  called  upon  to  reproduce. 

d.  Reading.  The  reading  of  the  First  Unit  will  furnish 
material  for  oral  exercises  in  French:  question  and  answer 
exercises.  These  exercises  should  be  concerned  mainly  with 
thought  content  rather  than  with  grammatical  analysis. 
Translation  should  not  be  the  habitual  class  exercise,  but 
should  be  used  when  the  teacher  judges  it  to  be  indispensable. 
The  text-content  should  I^e  linguistically  easy  but  of  value 
and  interest  to  the  pupils.  Since  the  reading  is  to  be  thoroughly 
controlled,  a  limited  number  of  pages  will  be  covered,  about 
seventy-five  pages  as  a  minimum. 

e.  Oral  and  Written  Exercises.  Translations  from  English 
into  French  will  be  largely  replaced  by  direct  exercises  such  as 
completions,  questions  and  answers,  and  conversational 
exercises  based  on  the  classroom  experiences,  on  the  reading 
text,  or  on  cultural  materials.  As  soon  as  possible  dictation 
should  be  gi\-en.  At  first  it  should  consist  of  short  familiar 
sentences,  later  of  longer  ones.  Dictation  is  a  valuable  aid  to 
oral  teaching. 

f.  Cultural  Material.  Cultural  material  from  French  civili- 
zation should  find  an  important  place  in  the  work,  either 
through  the  reading  text,  or  through  presentation  by  teacher 
or  pupils.  At  the  beginning  this  material  may  be  presented  in 
English,  but  towards  the  end  of  the  unit,  if  possible,  it  should 
be  presented  in  French.  The  teaching  of  easy  songs  is  always 
a  source  of  pleasure  to  pupils  and  the  study  of  the  map  of 
France  affords  easy  drill  in  the  language. 
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3.     Outline  of  Work 

The  First  Unit  comprises  the  work  of  grades  VII  and  VIII 
together  or  of  one  year's  work  in  any  beginners'  ninth  grade. 
The  work  done  in  the  seventh  grade  should  be  equivalent  to 
that  done  in  the  first  few  months'  teaching  in  any  beginners' 
class,  liut  since  the  seventh  grade  pupils  are  younger,  more  of 
the  play  element  should  enter  into  the  teaching.  An  essential 
aim  of  this  unit  is  to  arouse  a  permanent  interest  in  the  language 
and  civilization  of  France. 

IV.     First  Unit  of  the  Simplified  Non-College  Course 
OF  Study  in  Spanish 

Inasmuch  as  the  purpose  and  basis  of  this  course  of  study 
are  identical  with  those  of  the  French  course,  there  is  no  need 
of  repeating  here  the  prefatory  statements  as  to  its  aim,  method, 
and  scope.  The  courses  will  not  be  printed  until  after  they 
have  been  thoroughly  tested  in  first-year  classes  of  the  non- 
college  group. 

TEACHERS  COLLEGE  READING  CENTER 
In  the  Superintendent's  Annual  Report  for  1932-33,  a  report 
on  the  then  recently  established  Reading  Center  was  prefaced 
by  Assistant  Superintendent  Mary  C.  Mellyn  as  follows: 

"Foi"  some  years  the  Department  of  Educational  Investigation  and 
Measui-ement  has  been  studying  the  problem  children  in  our  schools. 
In  many  cases  of  children  with  normal  intelligence,  the  basis  of  the  behavior 
difficulty  has  been  found  to  be  a  reading  disability  which  makes  the  child 
seem  different  from  his  classmates. 

"A  study  of  these  children  has  revealed  strong,  physical  differences 
in  eye,  ear  and  hand  which  prevent  the  normal  adjustments  and  bring 
about  a  mental  confusion  so  that  the  child  cannot  read.  This  means 
that  the  teaching  of  reading  must  be  individual  in  method  and  approach 
for  these  children. 

"One  of  the  members  of  the  faculty  of  Teachers  College,  Miss  Wilkinson, 
has  made  a  special  study  of  this  problem  of  Remedial  Reading  and  she 
has  been  asked  to  help  in  the  work  with  these  children. 

"After  the  Department  of  Educational  Investigation  and  Measure- 
ment finds  that  the  difficulty  with  the  problem  child  is  a  reading  disability, 
the  child  is  sent  to  Teachers  College  for  a  certain  number  of  days  each 
week.  .  Here  he  works  with  individual  tutors  —  students  in  Miss  Wilkin- 
son's course.  The  work  of  these  tutors  is  carefully  directed  by  Miss 
Wilkinson. 


i 
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"So  successful  has  this  work  been  in  restoring  children  to  their  normal 
activities  that  we  hope  to  establish  centers  in  individual  school  districts 
where  teachers,  trained  by  Miss  Wilkinson,  can  more  easily  and  readily 
solve  this  pressing  problem." 

Since  then,  through  Miss  Mellyn's  interest  in  the  remedial 
program,  two  additional  centers  have  been  estabHshed  —  one  in 
East  Boston  and  one  in  the  North  End  —  and  several  remedial 
classes  have  been  organized  by  masters  in  their  own  schools. 

Miss  Wilkinson,  in  her  summary  of  the  five  years'  work  at 
the  Teachers  College  Center,  reports  that  390  cases  of  reading 
disability  were  interviewed.  Of  these,  302  were  tutored  at  the 
college  over  a  considerable  period  of  time;  47  received  recom- 
mendations and  suggestions  to  be  used  by  parents,  friends,  and 
classroom  teachers,  and  they  afterwards  returned  for  periodic 
examinations;  315  were  referred  by  the  Department  of  Educa- 
tional Investigation  and  Measurement  and  received  the  major 
share  of  individual  attention. 

Thirty-seven  cases  came  from  outside  the  Boston  public 
school  system,  having  been  referred  to  the  Center  by  the  school 
authorities  of  suburban  towns  and  cities,  or  by  doctors,  social 
agencies,  the  Children's  Hospital,  the  Psychopathic  Hospital, 
the  Massachusetts  Memorial  Hospitals,  the  Habit  Clinic,  or  the 
Judge  Baker  Guidance  Center.  Three  suburban  municipalities 
paid  tuition  for  their  children  until  remedial  classes  of  their 
own  were  established. 

Two  hundred  thirty-two  of  all  the  cases  interviewed  were 
boys;  158,  girls.  The  preponderance  of  boys  in  reading  centers 
continues  to  be  the  rule.  There  are  various  opinions  in  explana- 
tion of  it,  but  scientific  proof  of  them  is  incomplete.  However, 
it  is  known  that  boys  mature  less  quickly  than  girls  and  they 
may  not  be  ready  to  cope  with  the  maelstrom  of  printed  sym- 
bols when  they  are  plunged  into  it.  Moreover,  boys  do  not 
conform  so  readily  as  girls.  Being  too  individualistic  to  adjust 
themselves  quickly  to  the  discipline  of  school,  their  reading 
disabilities  lead  to  bad  behavior  more  often  than  do  those  of 
girls,  with  the  result  that  more  of  them  are  sent  to  the  reading 
centers.  Many  retarded  girls  are  "no  trouble"  and  their 
difficulties  either  remain  undiscovered  or  are  neglected. 

During  the  five  years,  265  children  from  48  Boston  public 
elementary  and  intermediate  districts,  4  from  high  schools, 
and  1  from  the  Continuation  School  were  given  remedial  work 
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at  the  Teachers  College  Center.  Their  ages  ranged  from 
six  years  and  ten  months  to  twenty  years.  By  far  the  greater 
number  were  between  nine  and  ten.  The  youngest  were 
brought  by  parents  and  friends,  but  the  families  of  those  who 
were  old  enough  to  come  alone  were  urged  to  let  them  do 
so,  in  order  to  develop  the  independence  and  self-confidence 
which  they  needed  in  their  efforts  to  overcome  their  reading 
difficulties. 

Of  the  total  number,  all  but  22  came  from  grades  II  to  VI, 
inclusive.  There  were  33  from  grade  II;  66  from  grade  III; 
68  from  grade  IV;  51  from  grade  V;  33  from  grade  VI.  The 
comparatively  large  numbers  from  grades  III,  IV,  and  V 
were  due  to  the  fact  that  those  children  had  become  recog- 
nized reading  problems  with  which  the  school  was  finding  it 
impossible  to  cope,  and  they  were  old  enough  to  travel  alone. 
The  small  number  of  upper  grade  children  who  are  referred  to 
the  Center  each  year  is  evidence  of  inadequate  diagnosis. 
Children  who  reach  those  grades  have  attained  at  least  a  modi- 
cum of  skill  in  the  mechanics  of  reading.  For  this  reason  their 
other  types  of  reading  difficulties  are  not  recognized  as  such, 
and  their  failure  to  make  passing  grades  is  very  often  judged 
to  be  due  to  laziness  or  stupidity  rather  than  to  lack  of  skill 
in  the  proper  silent  reading  and  study  technique. 

Teachers'  Courses 

Since  courses  in  "Remedial  Reading"  and  in  the  "Indi- 
vidualizing of  Instruction"  have  been  offered  at  the  Teachers 
College,  over  200  teachers  have  availed  themselves  of  the 
opportunity  of  learning  to  understand  the  unusual  difficulties 
which  some  children  experience  in  the  learning  process,  and 
of  studying  individual  reactions  to  many  different  avenues  of 
approach  to  learning.  Approximately  300  retarded  children 
have  been  given  individual  help  within  and  without  school 
hours  as  partial  requirement  for  course  credit.  The  resultant 
case  studies  presented  by  the  teachers  have  shown  a  great 
deal  of  enthusiastic  and  creditable  work.  A  more  open- 
minded,  scientific,  and  optimistic  attitude  is  supplanting  the 
prejudiced  and  hopeless  attitude  which  has  been  harbored  too 
long  towards  children  of  this  type.  Another  valuable  out- 
come of  these  courses  is  the  contribution  they  have  made  to  the 
amount  and  variety  of  helpful  drill  material  for  exhibit  purposes. 
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Work  at  the  Center 

As  the  children  come  and  go  at  different  times  during  the 
year,  and  as  most  of  them  attend  for  a  comparatively  short 
period,  it  is  not  feasible  to  give  them  all  the  tests  that  would  be 
given  if  conditions  permitted.  The  major  task  has  been  the 
preparation  of  interesting  and  varied  remedial  reading  lessons 
to  meet  individual  needs,  and  to  keep  samples  of  these  in  a 
permanent  exhibit  for  the  use  of  classroom  teachers  and  tutors. 
This  work  has  necessarily  taken  precedence  of  the  statistical 
arrangement  of  the  wealth  of  data  which  has  been  gathered. 

The  records  of  the  children  are  compilations  of  the  individual 
case-studies  of  the  Department  of  Educational  Investigation 
and  Measurement,  the  Department  of  School  Hj^giene,  and  the 
Center.  These  are  further  supplemented  in  some  cases  by 
reports  of  social  agencies.  Data  for  purposes  of  study  is  being 
arranged  by  assistants  and  by  N.  Y.  A.  workers. 

The  sensory  approach  to  learning  is  of  special  interest  to 
many  medical  men  and  psychologists.  The  records  of  studies 
conducted  in  this  field  at  the  Center,  showing  the  recurrence 
of  certain  sensory  difficulties  among  cases  of  reading  dis- 
ability, might  profitably  be  compared  with  similar  studies 
of  the  same  number  of  good  readers. 

Eyes  of  259  cases  studied 

198  reported  normal  vision.     These  are  to  be  rechecked. 
41  reported  vision  corrected  by  glasses. 
15  showed  evidence  of  eye  strain. 
5  had  astigmatism. 

Lateral  dominance  (249  cases  studied) 

152  were  right-eyed  and  right-handed.  , 

28  were  left-eyed  and  left-handed. 

30  were  right-eyed  and  left-handed. 

31  were  left-eyed  and  right-handed. 

Ears  of  261  cases  studied 

239  showed  no  signs  of  hearing  difficulty.     These  are  to  be 
rechecked. 
13  showed  a  partial  loss  of  hearing. 
8  were  annoyed  by  wax. 
1  had  a  badly  broken  ear  drum. 
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Not  all  of  these  children,  however,  have  yet  had  eye  and  ear 
tests  other  than  those  given  in  the  schoolroom.  In  teaching  at 
close  range,  as  at  the  Center,  transitory  deafness  and  other 
minor  difficulties,  which  would  cause  trouble  in  the  classroom  ^ 
may  have  remained  undetected. 

Among  other  physical  handicaps,  those  that  appear  most 
commonly  and  in  the  order  named  are:  nervous  and  emotional 
instability,  histories  of  many  children's  diseases,  defective 
tonsils  and  teeth,  frequent  colds,  deviated  septums,  and 
accidents. 

The  health  and  health  habits  of  the  children  are  regularly 
checked,  and  frequent  talks  are  given  on  the  connection  between 
mental  and  physical  health.  The  records  show  too  many  late 
hours,  too  crowded  quarters,  too  many  radios  going  after  the 
children  have  gone  to  bed.  These  conditions  are  very  serious 
handicaps  to  learning. 

Personality  traits  are  most  important  liabilities  or  assets  in 
the  learning  process  and  are  a  part  of  both  cause  and  effect 
of  the  reading  disabilities.  According  to  reports  of  258  cases 
studied,  175  were  behavior  problems;  68  were  shy,  repressed, 
and  supersensitive;  51  were  immature;  20  were  reported  lazy; 
and  1  "could  never  make  a  decision." 

Two  hundred  three  of  these  children  became  adjusted  to  the 
Center  from  the  beginning  or  soon  after;  22  continued  to  be 
personality  problems,  but  with  some  degree  of  improvement 
in  most  cases.  The  remaining  33  were  tutored  outside  the 
Center  or  were  discharged  soon  after  admission,  and,  there- 
fore, were  not  reported. 

Range  of  Intelligence 

The  Intelligence  Quotients  as  measured  by  the  Stanford 
Revision  of  the  Binet-Simon  Tests  ranged  from  70  to  131,  the 
median  being  96  at  the  time  that  this  report  was  made.  The 
correlation  between  rate  of  progress  at  the  Center  and  the  I.  Q. 
has  been  very  slight.  For  instance,  one  child  with  an  I.  Q.  of 
70  progressed  twice  as  rapidly  as  a  child  with  an  I.  Q.  of  130. 
This  shows  that  other  factors  besides  intelligence  must  be 
considered  in  a  diagnosis  of  reading  disabilities.  If  the 
Center  could  have  given  better  eyes  and  greater  emotional 
stability  to  the  child  with  the  greater  capacity  to  learn,  he 
would  have  gone  ahead  rapidly  from  the  start.  The  problem 
is  to  find  for  him  a  teaching  technique  which  will  help  him  to 
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success.  This  accomplished,  he  will  go  far  beyond  the  skill 
in  the  mechanics  of  reading  acquired  by  the  child  of  low  I.  Q., 
and  he  will  develop  a  superior  comprehension,  a  greater  appre- 
ciation, and  a  more  intelligent  use  of  the  reading  tool. 

School  Records 

Of  177  children,  132  had  attended  kindergarten.  Of  these, 
2  had  entered  grade  I  at  four  years,  86  at  five  years,  41  at  six 
years,  and  3  at  seven  years.  Of  the  45  who  had  not  attended 
kindergarten,  22  had  entered  grade  I  at  five  years,  19  at  six 
years,  and  4  at  seven  years. 

All  of  those  who  had  entered  school  at  five  and  under  were 
still  immature  when  they  reached  the  Reading  Center,  as  was 
evidenced  by  their  over-dependence,  apathy,  and  lack  of 
power  to  concentrate. 

Moreover,  a  serious  record  of  retardation  was  disclosed. 
From  238  complete  school  records,  it  w^as  found  that  only  76 
children  had  not  repeated  any  grade;  86  had  been  kept  back 
one  year;  61  two  years;  13  three  years;  2  five  years.  This 
makes  an  aggregate  of  257  extra  years  of  school  life  for  this 
small  group  of  children. 

Transfer  from  one  school  to  another  was  a  major  handicap 
in  26  of  268  cases,  and  irregularity  of  attendance  in  89  of  the 
199  cases  which  presented  complete  records. 

Reports  upon  interest  in  reading  were  obtained  from  137 
cases.  Fifty-two  said  that  they  had  never  liked  reading,  and 
their  parents  agreed  that  there  never  had  been  any  evi- 
dence of  interest.  Work  in  the  Center  has  brought  to  half 
of  them,  to  date,  a  sufficient  degree  of  success  to  arouse  at 
least  a  temporary  enthusiasm  for  the  printed  page.  Twenty- 
one  enjoyed  being  read  to  and  these  wall  readily  join  the  army 
of  readers  as  soon  as  they  are  able.  Sixty-four  parents  and 
children  reported  an  initial  interest  in  letters,  words,  and 
sentences,  and  in  "trying  to  read,"  which  had  been  killed  by 
school  failure.  AVhen  the  powers  of  these  children  are  released, 
this  interest  will  undoubtedly  be  recaptured. 

Remedial  Work 

A  thorough  diagnosis  of  each  child's  equipment  and  daily 
performance  is  the  basis  of  the  remedial  work.  By  equipment 
is  meant  his  mental,  physical,  environmental,  and  personality 
backgrounds.   Performance  is  his  daily  reading.     Handicaps  in 
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both  fields  must  be  removed  or  new  techniques  developed  to 
release  his  powers  despite  the  handicaps. 

Tabulations  of  studies  of  the  children's  performance  are 
being  enlarged  each  year  as  a  means  of  suggesting  to  classroom 
teachers  the  difficulties  which  they  may  be  watchful  to  pre- 
vent or  overcome.  The  tabulations  show  in  detail  the  variety 
and  relative  recurrence  of: 

Mistakes  commonly  made  in  oral  reading. 

Faults  noted  in  connection  with  silent  reading  of  books 
which  present  few  mechanical  difficulties  to  the  children. 

Faults  in  the  Reading  Background  skills. 

Errors  made  upon  a  test  of  Auditory  Acuity. 

Errors  made  in  a  Phonetic  Test. 

Errors  made  in  a  test  designed  mainly  to  show  reversal 
tendencies. 

Records  and  graphs  are  kept  of  the  rate  of  growth  of  each 
child  in  reading  ability.  The  two  following  samples  of  the 
tutor's  reports  upon  individual  progress  indicate  the  problems 
that  are  involved  and  the  results  that  are  accomplished: 

"When  L.  P.  was  entered  at  the  Reading  Center  he  was  in  grade  IV. 
Chronologically  he  belonged  in  grade  V  and  mentally  in  grade  VI.  His 
oral  reading  was  on  a  grade  I  level  and  his  silent  reading  on  a  grade  III 
level.  Because  of  repeated  transfers  he  knew  no  phonics  and  could 
not  read  an  unfamiliar  word.  In  four  months  he  showed  a  gain  of  four 
years  and  six  months  in  oral  reading  and  two  years  in  silent  reading. 
A  follow-up  test  showed  a  further  gain  of  eight  months  in  silent  reading 
from  April  2  to  June  21." 

"When  K.  J.  was  entered  at  the  Reading  Center  he  was  in  grade  IV. 
Chronologically  and  mentally  he  belonged  in  grade  V.  He  failed  to  make 
any  grade  in  the  Gray  Oral  Reading  Test.  In  the  Gates  Silent  Reading 
Test  he  graded  on  a  low  grade  II  level.  During  the  first  six  months 
at  the  Reading  Center  he  was  considered  a  most  hopeless  case.  Then 
he  began  to  improve.  In  June  1937,  he  showed  an  average  gain  of  three 
grades  in  oral  reading  and  a  gain  of  1.3  grades  in  silent  reading." 

Contact  with  the  schools  consists  of  semester  reports  upon 
the  number  of  weeks  of  the  child's  attendance,  his  mental 
attitude  towards  the  work,  his  application,  the  results  he  has 
achieved  in  oral  and  silent  reading  tests,  the  rate  of  growth,  the 
probable  causes  of  his  disabilities,  and  such  recommendations 
and  remarks  as  may  be  pertinent  and  helpful. 

Letters  of  encouragement  and  advice  are  sometimes  written 
to  the  children  when  they  have  not  been  present  at  the  last 
lesson  before  discharge. 
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Contact  with  the  home  consists  of  a  preliminary  interview 
with  one  of  the  parents  or  some  other  responsible  member  of 
the  family.  The  physical  history,  the  home  environment,  the 
reaction  of  the  child  to  home  and  school,  and  the  attitude  of  the 
home  to  the  school,  are  obtained  through  questions  on  a  pre- 
pared "Inter^'iew  Sheet."  Following  this  the  work  of  the 
Center  is  explained  and  the  cooperation  of  the  family  is  sought 
with  reference  to  punctuality,  attendance  and  attitude,  and  to 
the  safeguarding  of  the  health  of  the  child. 

Of  164  parents  who  have  been  questioned  as  to  a  "family 
history  of  reading  disability,"  65  reported  the  presence  of  the 
difficulty  in  more  than  one  member  of  the  family.  Although  99 
reported  no  difficulty  except  with  the  child  admitted  to  the 
Center,  it  is  probably  more  commonly  present  in  such  families 
than  this  report  would  indicate.  The  troubles  of  early  school 
life  are  often  forgotten. 

So  great  was  the  demand  upon  the  Center  for  help  this  last 
year  that  two  graduates  from  the  Eligible  List  were  appointed 
to  give  temporary  aid  and  two  undergraduate  N.  Y.  A.  students 
were  employed  to  supplement  the  regular  quota  of  under- 
graduate student-tutors.  Ninety  children  were  tutored  from 
the  beginning  of  January  to  the  end  of  June. 

SPECIAL  ACTIVITIES  OF  THE  SCHOOL  SYSTEM 
The  following  descriptions  of  the  special  activities  of  the 
school  system  are,  in  substance,  the  reports  submitted  to  the 
Superintendent  by  directors,  supervisors,  and  others  in  charge. 

Kindergarten 
The  Kindergarten  Department  is  aebninistered  by  one  director. 
During  1936-37  it  comprised  313  kindcrgartners  and  Ii.2  un- 
a-pyointed  graduates  from  The  Teachers  College  of  the  city  of 
Boston  who  come  under  the  direction  of  the  department  as  tempo- 
rary teachers  and  substitutes.  It  occupied  175  equipments,  105  of 
which  were  used  for  two-session  classes,  giving  a  total  of  280 
kindergartens  with  a  maximum  enrolment  of  11,000  children. 

Admission  to  Kindergarten 

During  the  year,  the  kindergarten  showed  a  steady  increase 
in  enrolment,  owing  to  the  return  to  the  entrance  age  of  four 
years  which  had  prevailed  from  1910  to  1933,  but  which  was 
raised  to  four  years  and  six  months  in  September  1934.  This 
raise  in  the  age  of  admission  was  made  with  the  expectation  that 
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promotion  to  the  first  grade  six  months  later  in  the  child's  life 
would  send  on  a  more  mature  child  and  so  reduce  the  percent- 
age of  retardation  in  the  early  school  years. 

The  experiment  was  not  wholly  satisfactory,  since  the  parents 
felt  that  the  earlier  period  in  .the  child's  life  —  from  age  four 
to  four  years  and  six  months  —  should  be  under  trained 
guidance.  Consequently,  after  a  trial  of  two  years  it  was 
considered  advisable  to  return  to  the  earlier  age,  and  in  Sep- 
tember 1937  it  was  ruled  that  admission  to  the  kindergarten 
should  be  permitted  at  four  years  of  age. 

It  is  evident  that  this  return  to  the  earlier  entrance  age  has 
in  no  way  relieved  the  situation  concerning  the  promotion  of 
immature  children,  but  the  experiment  has  proved  the  need  of 
an  extension  class  based  on  the  principles  which  govern  kinder- 
garten procedure. 

A  five-year  old  child  seldom  has  an  adequate  foundation 
of  direct  experience  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  first 
grade.  Children  need  physical  freedom  as  they  build  up  the 
habit  of  acquiring  knowledge  through  personal  effort.  A 
selected  environment  where  thought-provoking  situations  pro- 
duce clear  thinking  and  desirable  activity  and  where  guided 
experience  is  a  preparation  for  the  tool  subjects  of  the  grade 
is  the  right  of  every  child,  and  should  be  available  if  he  is  to 
develop  with  satisfaction  and  be  able  to  carry  on  successfully 
in  later  years.  The  organization  of  two-session  Kindergarten 
Extension  groups  would  be  a  worthwhile  step  toward  solving 
the  problem  of  the  under-age  child,  who  under  our  present 
method  of  promotion  is  so  frequently  retarded  in  the  grade. 

The  Kindergarten  and  the  Home 

The  fact  that  1937  was  the  centenary  year  of  the  found- 
ing of  the  kindergarten  offered  an  unusual  opportunity  to 
strengthen  the  tie  between  the  home  and  the  school. 

During  National  Education  Week,  a  personal  invitation  was 
sent  to  every  mother  who  was  interested  in  the  first  year  of 
childhood  education  to  visit  the  kindergarten  and  see  her  child 
away  from  home  and  imder  the  guidance  of  a  teacher  trained 
to  work  with  little  children.  To  quote  from  a  report  from  one 
kindergartner: 

"The  object  of  the  particular  emphasis  on  education  at  this  time  was 
to  show  the  parent  that  the  kindergarten  is  not  merely  a  safety  zone,  but 
that  individual  development  and  social  education  have  a  definite  place  in  the 
day's  work. 
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"That  through  kindergarten  training  children  acquire  personal  inde- 
pendence and  a  sense  of  responsibility. 

"That  educational  opportunity  and  mental  development  are  sought  in 
every  type  of  work  and  play. 

"That  the  building  up  of  mind-content  and  the  opportunity  to  express 
thought  are  definite  steps  towards  reading. 

"Finally,  that  education  offered  by  the  kindergarten  satisfies  the 
child's  immediate  need  and  builds  a  foundation  for  later  growth." 

The  records  showed  over  3,500  visitors  in  the  kindergartens 
during  the  week. 

Safety 

Later  in  the  year,  in  cooperation  with  the  Department  of 
Safety  Education,  groups  of  parents  assembled  in  each  kinder- 
garten to  study  ways  and  means  of  promoting  safety  in  the 
home  as  well  as  on  the  streets.  Children  demonstrated  for  the 
parents  the  safety  rules  used  in  their  play  in  the  kindergarten 
and  they  also  proved  their  caution  in  the  actual  outdoor 
crossing  of  streets. 

As  a  part  of  the  educational  program  in  connection  with  the 
centenary,  our  kindergartners  utilized  many  avenues  of  pre- 
senting to  the  public  the  value  of  the  kindergarten.  Exhibits 
of  children's  work  were  displayed  in  many  libraries,  in  store 
windows,  and  in  the  main  school  centers,  for  the  purpose  of 
showing  the  outcomes  of  a  child's  natural  expression  of  his 
ideas  with  familiar  materials. 

Radio  talks  brought  the  kindergarten  to  thousands  of 
listeners.  jVIany  pictures  of  children  at  their  work  were  made 
available.  A  film  was  compiled  showing  children  in  several 
of  our  kindergartens  engaged  in  the  activities  common  to  the 
day's  work,  at  play  in  the  school  yard,  and  on  excursions 
planned  with  the  definite  purpose  of  acquiring  information 
to  be  used  later  in  creative  expression.  The  film  has  been 
shown  in  several  schools  and  is  available  for  use  at  any  time. 

The  centennial  stimulated  a  greater  enrolment  in  the  kinder- 
garten, a  higher  percentage  of  attendance,  a  deeper  interest 
on  the  part  of  the  parents  in  the  welfare  and  progress  of  the 
children,  and  a  clearer  understanding  by  the  public  of  the 
aims  of  this  department  of  education. 

Primary  Supervision 
There  are  two  Primary  Supervisors.     During  the  school  year 
1936-37,  there  were  approximately  702  teachers  of  grades  I,  II, 
and  III,  giving  instruction  to  approximately  28,781  pupils. 
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Cooperative  Activity 

Through  cooperative  activity,  the  Primary  Supervisors 
strive  to  effect  an  enduring  improvement  in  instruction.  In 
general,  the  supervisory  work  covers  the  following: 

1 .  The  educational  guidance  of  teachers  through  classroom 
visits  and  through  conferences,  remedial  or  suggestive,  with 
individual  teachers  immediately  after  classroom  observation 
or  during  office  hours,  and  with  district  groups  upon  request 
of  principals. 

2.  Cooperation  with  principals  concerning  improvement  in 
teaching-techniques;  appropriate  choice  of  materials,  books, 
and  equipment ;  adaptability  of  individual  teachers  to  specific 
situations;  curricula  for  special  groups  of  children;  placement 
of  problem  children. 

3.  Cooperation  with  the  business  manager  by  judging  and 
recommending  educational  material  and  textbooks;  investi- 
gating the  quality  of  materials  following  purchase  and  delivery ; 
organizing  lists  of  educational  material;  scrutinizing  requisitions. 

4.  Cooperation  with  the  Board  of  Superintendents  in  recom- 
mending policies  towards  greater  efficiency  and  economy  in 
teaching  and  learning;  conferring  with  Assistant  Superintend- 
ents concerning  special  supervisory  needs  and  problems; 
rating  of  all  teachers  of  grades  I,  II,  and  III,  and  of  kinder- 
garten assistants  who  are  candidates  for  promotion; 
recommending  authorizations  and  eliminations  of  textbooks 
and  educational  material. 

Recent  Revision  of  Courses  of  Study 

The  cooperative  character  of  primary  supervision  is  illustrated 
by  the  procedure  followed  in  the  recent  revision  of  the  courses 
of  study  for  grades  I,  II,  and  III. 

Radical  changes  in  educational  thought  naturally  affect 
the  primary  grades  first,  since  it  is  in  these  grades  that  the 
beginnings  of  all  elementary  educational  activities  must 
take  root.  During  the  past  decade,  many  of  our  progressive 
primary  teachers  —  in  common  with  primary  teachers  every- 
where —  were  confused  by  the  progressive,  but  often  unsound, 
theories  of  education  then  rampant.  The  building  of  a  sound 
educational  philosophy  was  needed  —  a  set  of  basic  principles  to 
which  teachers  could  confidently  adhere  and  in  terms  of  which 
they  could  judge  the  relative  values  of  curricular  materials 
and    method.     The     Board     of    Superintendents,     therefore, 
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established  extension  courses  in  connection  with  The  Teachers 
College  of  the  city  of  Boston,  under  the  leadership  of  the 
Primary  Supervisors.  These  courses  attracted  a  voluntary 
attendance  of  practically  all  primary  teachers  and  served  as 
a  powerful  and  economical  instrument  of  supervision,  mean- 
while paving  the  way  for  the  recent  revision  of  the  courses  of 
study. 

Realizing  the  need  of  harmonizing  the  courses  of  study  with 
a  sound  philosophy  of  education  and  with  the  best  practice 
in  the  educational  field,  the  Superintendent  issued  an  invita- 
tion to  representative  principals  and  teachers  to  participate  in 
a  revision  of  the  previous  courses. 

In  order  to  capitalize  the  experience  of  teachers  who  might 
be  otherwise  engaged  in  university  study,  the  Board  of  Super- 
intendents authorized  a  "Seminar  in  Curriculum  Making," 
affiliated  with  The  Teachers  College  of  the  city  of  Boston,  the 
outcome  of  which  was  to  be  the  revised  courses  of  study. 
Accordingly,  an  organization  meeting  was  held  under  the  able 
leadership  of  Assistant  Superintendent  Mary  C.  Mellyn,  to 
whose  inspiration  and  guidance  the  present  course  owes  its 
inception  and  fulfilment. 

The  conduct  of  the  seminar  was  taken  over  by  the  Primary 
Supervisors,  who  became  responsible  mutually  for  the  entire 
program  of  revision,  and  individually  for  particular  subjects 
and  phases  of  the  work.  At  their  suggestion,  the  Superin- 
tendent issued  a  circular  letter  to  principals,  extending  to  all 
teachers  in  the  field  an  opportunity  to  make  contributions  and 
constructive  suggestions  to  the  proposed  revision,  many  of 
which  have  been  incorporated  into  the  present  syllabi. 

The  Curriculum  Committee  met  for  two  hours  weekly 
throughout  the  school  year,  gave  generously  of  their  time  and 
ability  to  extensive  outside  research,  and  made  an  intensive 
survey  of  the  best  current  practice,  courses  of  study,  and 
literature  on  curriculum  making.  The  participating  principals 
served  as  associate  chairmen  of  subjects  and  in  addition  to 
attending  the  weekly  meetings  devoted  an  immeasurable 
amount  of  time  to  enriching  and  editing  the  materials  sub- 
mitted 'in  the  seminar.  The  curricula  manuscripts  were 
further  read  by  a  group  of  representative  principals. 

The  cooperation  of  educative  agencies  was  solicited.  Valu- 
able contributions  were  made  by  libraries,  particularly  by  Miss 
Elizabeth  Burrage  of  the  Administration  Library,  and  by  the 
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executive  officers  of  the  Animal  Rescue  League,  Children's 
Museum,  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society,  Massachusetts 
Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals,  and  Massa- 
chusetts Audubon  Society. 

The  present  courses  of  study,  therefore,  represent  the  co- 
operative efforts  of  all  concerned.  The  courses  are  unique, 
we  believe,  in  several  respects,  particularly  in  their  introduc- 
tion of  a  "Basic  Philosophy" — a  complete  set  of  guiding 
principles  which  will  serve  the  following  ends: 

1.  A  self-check  by  which  teachers  can  gauge  their  own 
sense  of  relative  values,  both  in  the  selection  of  curricular 
activities  and  in  evaluating  teaching  procedures. 

2.  An  instrument  by  which  principals  and  administra- 
tive officers  may  definitely  direct  the  course  of  the 
inexperienced  or  of  the  teacher  in  need  of  such  guidance. 

3.  A  standard  to  be  used  by  all  engaged  in  the  training 
and  supervision  of  teachers,  in  order  that  there  may  be  a 
common  evaluation  and  unification  of  primary  activities. 

A  Proposed  Plan  for  Increased  Supervisory  Cooperation 

Increased  possibilities  of  unifying  our  objectives  and  pro- 
cedures are  within  reach.  It  is  embarrassing  to  supervisors 
and  weakening  to  professional  morale  wdien  the  teacher  con- 
fronts the  supervisor  with  the  fact  that  we  offer  confficting 
suggestions,  perhaps  minor  in  their  ultimate  import,  but 
weighty  in  the  eyes  of  the  inexperienced.  IMight  not  this  be 
obviated  by  a  Professional  Council  of  Supervisory  Agencies, 
organized  for  the  informal  exchange  of  ideas  and  for  the  uni- 
fication of  viewpoints?  Might  not  such  a  council  include 
representatives  of  all  groups  concerned  —  teachers,  principals, 
directors,  and  supervisors?  Thus,  we  might  complete  the  cycle 
of  cooperative  supervision  wherel^y  instruction  would  be 
improved  to  the  maximum  level. 

Elementary  Supervision 

There  are  two  Elementary  Supervisors.  During  1936-37  there 
were  approximately  713  teachers  of  grades  IV,  V,  and  VI,  giving 
instruction  to  approxnnately  29,000  pupils. 

The  Elementary  Supervisors,  like  the  Primary  Supervisors, 
are  engaged  in  cooperative  activities  for  the  progressive  improve- 
ment of  instruction.  They  aim  to  guide  teachers  towards  the 
adoption  of  new  and  sound  educational  techniques;   to  main- 
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tain  definite  standards  of  achievement  in  the  major  subjects; 
to  unify  the  work  of  grades  IV,  V,  and  VI  throughout  the 
city;  to  direct  and  assist  in  revisions  of  the  curricula  of  these 
grades  in  accordance  with  the  changing  needs  of  our  social 
order;  to  lessen  retardation,  with  its  increased  pupil  cost,  by 
careful  attention  to  individual  needs  and  differences. 

Cooperation  with  other  Administrators 

The  Elementary  Supervisors  cooperate  with  the  Board  of 
Superintendents  in  the  biennial  rating  of  teachers;  adoption 
and  elimination  of  textbooks  and  educational  material;  revi- 
sion of  courses  of  study;  discussion  of  problems  with  regard  to 
individual  teachers;  formation  or  discontinuance  of  Mechanic 
Arts  and  Practical  Arts  classes;  attendance  at  conventions 
and  classroom  demonstrations  sponsored  by  outside  supervisor}' 
organizations. 

They  confer  with  principals  concerning  progressive  educa- 
tional methods;  selection  of  books  and  educational  material; 
pupil  candidates  for  Mechanic  Arts  and  Practical  Arts  classes. 
They  give  talks  to  teachers  at  district  meetings  on  suggested 
procedure  in  major  subjects,  and  to  the  elementary  school 
principals  at  the  monthly  meetings.  Through  frequent  con- 
ferences with  the  Primary  Supervisors,  a  close  coordination  of 
objectives  and  procedures  is  maintained. 

The  Board  of  Examiners 

The  Board  of  Examiners  comprises  a  Chief  Examiner  and  two 
other  members. 

It  was  established  in  1924,  five  years  after  the  position  of 
Chief  Examiner  was  created  in  1919.  During  those  five  years 
the  Board  of  Superintendents  still  continued  to  take  part  in 
conducting  examinations,  in  observing  candidates  in  classroom 
demonstrations,  and  in  performing  the  routine  work  of  certifi- 
cation. The  development  of  the  rating  system  for  promotion 
within  the  service,  and  the  increasing  scope  and  diversification 
of  the  assignments  of  the  Assistant  Superintendents  along  other 
and  newer  lines,  made  it  necessary  to  free  the  Board  of  Super- 
intendents from  practically  all  of  the  routine  work  involved  in 
the  examination  and  certification  of  candidates  for  original 
entry  into  the  educational  service.  The  Board  of  Examiners 
assumed  this  duty  in  1924.  Other  duties  have  since  been 
added. 
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Present  Scope  of  the  Work 

The  examinations  for  regular  certificates  of  qualification  as 
teachers,  as  members  of  the  supervisory  staff,  and  as  nurses, 
are  held  during  the  week  preceding  the  first  Monday  in  Sep- 
tember. The  number  of  candidates  for  regular  certificates 
has  remained  about  the  same  for  the  past  three  years  since 
the  first  residence  requirement  went  into  effect  in  1933.  Dur- 
ing the  years  1919  to  1924,  it  was  not  unusual  to  have  close 
to  900  candidates  at  the  examinations.  Added  educational 
requirements  gradually  lowered  the  number  to  700,  and  the 
residence  restriction  plus  the  fee  reduced  it  still  more,  until 
now  less  than  600  candidates  for  regular  certificates  are 
expected  each  summer.  The  supply  in  most  fields  far  exceeds 
the  demand.  In  1936,  569  took  the  examinations.  The 
average  per  cent  of  success  has  risen  slightly  in  recent  years. 
Competition  is  keener,  appointments  are  fewer,  and  many 
candidates  try  each  year  to  raise  their  prior  ratings. 

Annually  in  May  are  held  examinations  for  temporary 
certificates  for  high  school  and  intermediate  grades,  valid  for 
six  years,  and  available  to  college  graduates  without  teaching 
experience.  Other  temporary  certificate  examinations  in 
.special  subjects  —  Household  Science,  Dressmaking,  Sewing, 
Cooking,  and  Physical  Education  —  are  held  at  the  same 
time.  These  are  open  to  graduates  of  approved  courses  with- 
out teaching  experience.  In  1938  there  were  close  to  600 
candidates  for  temporary  certificates;  in  1937,  475  —  the 
decrease  perhaps  indicating  that  more  opportunities  in  other 
pursuits  are  opening  to  college  seniors. 

Examinations  for  admission  to  the  graduate  department  of 
The  Teachers  College  of  the  city  of  Boston  are  also  held  annually 
in  May.  Since  1930,  when  this  examination  was  first  offered, 
122  men  and  49  women  have  been  admitted  to  this  course. 
In  recent  years  about  30  candidates  each  year  have  taken 
the  examination.  This  examination  is  difficult  and  is  intended 
for  college  graduates  who  have  specialized  four  years  in  a 
particular  field. 

Likewise  in  May  of  each  year  are  held  examinations  for 
admission  to  the  Training  School  for  Teachers  of  Mechanic 
Arts.  This  examination  is  open  to  high  school  graduates  who 
desire  training  to  teach  manual  arts  in  the  elementary  and 
intermediate  grades. 
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In  June,  and  again  in  September,  examinations  are  eon- 
ducted  for  admission  to  the  four-year  and  six-year  courses  in 
the  Latin  schools.  At  the  same  time  in  September  examina- 
tions for  admission  to  the  general  high  schools  are  held  by 
the  Board  of  Examiners.  Examinations  for  admission  to  the 
Latin  schools  are  conducted  (and  the  papers  corrected)  by  the 
teachers  of  the  Latin  schools.  The  question  papers  are  pre- 
pared under  the  direction  of  the  Board  of  Examiners. 

Admission  to  the  undergraduate  courses  in  The  Teachers 
College  of  the  city  of  Boston  is  determined  by  College  En- 
trance Board  examinations  taken  in  June  of  each  year.  The 
results  of  these  examinations  are  sent  to  the  Board  of  Examiners 
where  marks  are  tabulated  and  lists  compiled  for  transmission 
to  the  Board  of  Superintendents. 

In  general,  for  all  examinations  with  the  exception  of  the 
College  Entrance  Board  examinations,  papers  are  prepared 
by  expert  teachers  in  the  Boston  service.  Early  in  October, 
the  Board  of  Examiners  begins  the  preparation  of  all  examina- 
tions scheduled  for  the  year.  This  work  occupies  the  major 
part  of  the  time  during  three  months  or  more.  Examinations 
and  classroom  visitations  for  candidates  in  state-aided  schools 
and  classes  require  the  cooperation  of  the  State  Department  of 
Education,  under  whose  supervision  these  examinations  are 
prepared,  and  with  whose  assistance  candidates  are  marked 
in  shop  demonstrations. 

The  Board  of  Examiners  assists  the  Board  of  Superintendents 
in  rating  candidates  for  promotion  within  the  service.  Notices 
of  ratings  and  other  rating  forms  are  sent  from  the  office  of  the 
Board  of  Examiners.  Credentials  are  filed  in  the  office  of  the 
board.  Beginning  in  January,  and  continuing  well  into  June 
of  each  year,  quantitative  credits  are  entered  and  checked, 
qualitative  marks  are  assembled  and  recorded,  as  each  candi- 
date's Record  of  Rating  —  a  form  on  which  credits  are  recorded 
—  is  progressively  brought  to  completion. 

The  preparation  of  examinations  and  the  visitation  of 
candidates  bring  the  Board  of  Examiners  into  close  contact 
with  almost  all  of  the  activities  and  departments  under  the 
direction  of  the  School  Committee.  The  visitation  of  candi- 
dates covers  practically  all  of  the  public  schools  in  the  city, 
and  many  schools  in  neighboring  communities. 

During  1936-37,  262  teachers  in  the  service  were  rated  for 
promotion.     Among  these  were  85  for  elementary  or  interme- 
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diate  school  principal  and  51  for  head  of  department  —  high 
school,  English.  The  system  of  rating  as  conducted  in  the 
Boston  service  is  unique  among  the  cities  of  the  United  States. 
A  thorough  canvass  of  the  leading  cities  fails  to  find  any  sys- 
tem comparable  to  it. 

Practice  and  Training 

During  1936-37,  the  Department  of  Practice  and  Training 
comprised  an  acting-director,  three  assistant  directors  (one  assigned 
to  high  schools  only),  and  two  master^ s  assistants  temporarily 
assigned  to  the  department. 

Origin  and  Growth 

In  1906  Miss  Mellyn  was  appointed  Supervisor  of  Substitutes. 
Her  duties,  under  the  regulations,  were  to  assign,  visit,  and 
train  substitute  teachers.  The  Elementary  Prior  List  was 
established  and  we  had  377  unappointed  teachers  on  the 
Current  List  and  the  Elementary  Prior  List.  In  1909  an 
assistant  was  appointed.  In  1912  the  practice  work  of  The 
Teachers  College  of  the  city  of  Boston  was  added  to  their 
duties,  the  designation  of  the  activity  was  changed  to  "Depart- 
ment of  Practice  and  Training"  (administered  by  a  director), 
and  three  additional  assistant  directors  were  appointed.  In 
1925  another  assistant  director  was  appointed  to  cover  high 
school  substitute  work  only.  In  September  1932,  the  practice 
work  was  returned  to  The  Teachers  College  of  the  city  of 
Boston. 

The  Present  Work 

As  originally,  the  present  work  of  the  department  is  the 
assigning,  supervising,  and  training  of  unappointed  teachers. 
Although  practically  all  assignments  are  made  by  this  depart- 
ment, the  supervision  of  special  groups,  such  as  kindergarten, 
special  class,  household  science,  and  some  others,  is  handled  by 
the  departments  most  intimately  concerned  with  them.  The 
total  number  of  unappointed  teachers  supervised  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Practice  and  Training  during  1936-37  was  726.  They 
comprise  three  major  groups:  high,  intermediate,  and  ele- 
mentary.    Each  group  comprises  two  classifications: 

1.  Candidates  who  are  working  on  a  per  diem  basis 
as  substitutes  or  as  temporary  teachers. 

2.  Teaching-assistants.     ("Cadets.") 
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A  substitute  is  a  candidate  who  takes  the  place  of  a  per- 
manent teacher  during  the  latter's  absence.  The  period  of 
substitution  may  vary  from  a  half-day  to  a  year.  A  substi- 
tute, even  for  the  full  year,  may  be  employed  upon  the  simple 
request  of  the  principal  of  the  school,  since  the  number  of  pupils 
warrants  it  and  the  salary  has  been  provided  for. 

A  temporary  teacher  is  a  teacher  in  excess  of  the  number 
allowed  to  a  school  or  district  on  the  basis  of  its  total  pupil 
membership.  A  temporary  teacher  may  be  employed  only  on 
authorization  from  the  assistant  superintendent  in  charge  of 
the  district,  and  then  only  when  the  principal  has  filed  a  copy 
of  his  organization  proving  the  need  for  such  a  request. 

A  cadet  is  one  who  is  qualified  by  education  and  training  to 
enter  teaching,  but  who  cannot  take  the  examination  for 
permanent  service  because  of  lack  of  the  requisite  experience, 
and  cannot  obtain  work  from  the  temporary  list  because  of  a 
dearth  of  opportunities.  The  school  system  admits  cadets  as 
teaching  assistants  in  order  that  they  may  accumulate  the 
needed  amount  of  experience,  and  allows  them  to  participate, 
to  a  limited  extent,  in  the  activities  of  the  classroom.  The 
nature  and  extent  of  work  a  cadet  may  perform  is  set  forth  in 
the  regulations  distributed  to  them  and  to  the  schools  to  which 
they  are  assigned  when  their  service  begins.  This  limit  is 
established  for  the  twofold  purpose  of  protecting  the  rights  of 
the  unemployed  teacher  who  may  be  deprived  of  a  legitimate 
opportunity  for  employment  if  the  cadet  were  assigned  a  full 
program,  and  of  minimizing  the  possibility  of  appointed 
teachers  being  relieved  of  too  great  a  part  of  the  work  they  are 
expected  to  do. 

Assignments 

All  assignments  of  unappointed  teachers  to  service,  whether 
for  long-term  or  short-term  periods,  are  made  strictly  in 
accordance  with  the  rules  established  by  the  Board  of  Super- 
intendents. The  details  of  these  rules  vary  with  the  specific 
needs  of  the  different  groups  concerned,  but  the  following 
stipulations  apply  in  all  cases : 

1.  All   assignments   shall   be   made   from   the   proper 
group  of  an  authorized  list,  and  in  order  of  standing  thereon. 

2.  The  lists  shall  be  used  in  the  following  order: 

a.     The  EHgible  List  —  candidates  who  have  quali- 
fied for  permanent  appointment. 
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b.  The  Temporary  List  —  candidates  who  have 
passed  an  examination  for  substitute  work 
but  who  have  not  yet  quahfied  for  permanent 
service. 

The  rules  which  apply  to  the  various  groups  are  distributed 
in  printed  form  among  the  candidates  concerned.  Moreover, 
any  candidate  may,  at  any  time,  ascertain  the  status  and  move- 
ment of  his  particular  groups,  or  the  work  received  by  the 
other  candidates. 

While  assignment  is  governed  by  rules,  it  can  never  become 
a  mere  mechanical  matter.  The  general  satisfactoriness  and 
efficiency  depend  on  a  consideration  of  each  candidate's  per- 
sonal powers  and  of  the  type  of  class  to  which  he  or  she  is  best 
adapted.  In  each  case,  the  interests  of  the  children  as  well 
as  of  the  candidate  require  an  assignment  which  is  most  likely 
to  prove  successful. 

The  office  of  the  department  opens  at  eight  o'clock  every 
school  morning  in  order  that  emergency  calls  may  be  received 
promptly  and  substitutes  may  reach  their  classrooms  as  close 
to  the  opening  of  school  as  possible.  Candidates  who  wish 
substitute  work  report  every  morning  to  the  office  and  wait 
to  be  sent  out  upon  an  assignment.  During  1936-37  the  total 
number  of  calls  for  substitutes,  long-term  and  emergency, 
was  7,981.  The  total  for  January,  February,  and  March  was 
3,064,  or  almost  half  the  total  for  the  year. 

Supervision 

While  careful  assignment  is  essential,  supervision  is  the 
most  important  work  of  the  department  and  it  is  the  phase 
to  which  five  of  the  personnel  devote  full  time.  The  lists 
from  which  the  candidates  are  selected  comprise  individuals 
from  various  types  of  colleges  and  training  schools,  with  widely 
varying  degrees  of  experience  and  teaching  skill.  It  is  the 
task  of  the  supervisors  to  guide  and  assist  them  towards 
increased  teaching  power  and  to  imbue  them  with  the  ideals 
of  the  school  system. 

The  department  aims  to  make  supervisory  visits,  as  far  as 
possible,  to  all  employed  candidates,  whether  on  long-term 
assignments  or  emergency  work.  To  those  on  long-term 
assignments  five  visits  are  made,  the  first  of  which  is  called 
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the  "helping  visit,"  and  is  made  as  soon  as  possible  after  the 
candidate  has  become  acquainted  with  the  class  and  the  en- 
vironment. The  primary  purpose  of  it  is  to  instil  in  the 
candidate  a  feeling  of  confidence,  to  give  guidance  in  the 
diagnosis  of  difficulties,  to  discover  the  most  pressing  problems, 
and  to  establish  the  fact  that  the  supervisor  is  not  only  a 
critic,  but  also  a  counselor. 

The  other  four  visits  extend  into  the  more  technical  fields 
of  class  organization  and  instruction,  selection  of  teaching 
materials,  and  development  of  techniques.  On  these  visits  a 
rating  mark  is  given.  For  Elementary  Prior  List  candidates, 
whose  progress  towards  appointment  is  governed  chiefly  by 
this  mark,  the  rating  function  overshadows  all  other  functions 
of  the  supervisors.  For  the  other  groups  the  rating  mark  has 
a  less  serious  import.  While  it  carries  some  weight  in  a  final 
estimate,  its  value  lies  in  the  fact  that,  to  the  candidate,  it  is 
an  index  of  success  or  failure  as  evidenced  by  the  progress  of 
the  class.  The  proper  place  for  the  rating  mark  in  a  super- 
visory visit  is  on  middle  ground  between  the  crushing  weight 
it  carries  on  the  Elementary  List  and  its  relative  unimportance 
on  certain  other  lists. 

The  rating  visits  on  the  Elementary-  Prior  List  have  been 
carefully  regulated  in  the  best  interests  of  candidate  and 
supervisor.  The  candidate  is  given  a  schedule  of  visits  with 
the  major  objective  of  each  defined,  and  all  factors  which  enter 
into  a  mark  stated  clearly.  In  this  way,  the  candidate  and 
the  supervisor  have  a  better  opportunity  to  make  the  situation 
a  more  normal  one. 

With  the  exception  of  the  high  school  group,  all  assigned 
candidates  are  visited  by  four  different  supervisors  and  the 
final  mark  is  a  composite  of  their  appraisals. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  and  distribution  of 
visits  during  1936-37. 

Supervisory  Visits,  1936-37 
Marked  Visits: 
High  351 

Intermediate  278 

Elementary  1,065 

Total  1,694 
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Unmarked  Visits: 

a.     Helping 

High 

117 

Intermediate 

61 

Elementary 

179 

Total 

b.     Otherwise 

High 

18 

Intermediate 

4 

Elementary 

26 

357 


Total  48 

—         405 


2,099 


Conferences 

An  important  part  of  the  supervisor's  work  is  done  in  the 
conference,  which  is  held  as  soon  after  the  time  of  the  visit  as 
may  be  convenient.  Each  supervisor  keeps  a  late  afternoon 
office  hour  each  week,  but  the  conferences  are  generally  held 
daily  after  school,  or  at  noon,  or  during  free  periods.  Every 
visit  is  followed  by  a  conference,  and  each  mark  may  mean 
several  visits  if  the  supervisor  is  confronted  by  an  unusual  or 
troublesome  situation. 

Supervisors^  Conferences,  1936-37 
High  470 

Intermediate  507 

Elementary  1,214 

Total  2,191 

Supervision  of  Cadets 

Each  cadet  is  supervised  in  the  same  fashion  and  on  the 
same  basis  as  other  unappointed  teachers.  She  is  entitled 
equally  with  them  to  a  conference  or  conferences  and  to  all 
other  supervisory  aids.  While  the  cadets  are  for  the  most 
part  graduates  of  The  Teachers  College  of  the  city  of  Boston, 
the  group  of  the  current  year  represented  nine  other  colleges. 


Supervisory  Visits  to  Cadets 

igh 

132 

itermei 
lement 

iiate 
ary 

126 
55 

Total  313 
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The  following  table  represents  the  distribution  of  cadets  on 
November  1.  Not  all  cadets  remained  such  throughout  the 
year.  Some  qualified  for  temporary  work  and  were  absorbed 
by  the  system;  some  were  placed  as  teachers  outside  of  the 
Boston  service;  some  dropped  out  to  enter  business  or  for 
other  personal  reasons.  The  total  number  of  cadets  on  the 
last  day  of  May  was  approximately  100. 


Distribution  of  Cadets  as  of  November  1 

High  46 

Intermediate  5 1 

Elementary  14 

Kindergarten  20 

Special  Class  11 

Total  142 


Additional  Work  of  the  Department 

In  addition  to  the  work  of  assignment  and  supervision,  the 
department  compiles  for  the  Board  of  Examiners  a  yearly 
report  of  the  days  of  certified  service  of  candidates  who  have 
obtained  their  experience  within  the  city.  To  the  Playground 
Division  of  the  Department  of  Physical  Education  it  makes  a 
yearly  report  of  the  amount  of  money  earned  by  persons 
eligible  for  playground  service.  It  cooperates  with  all  other 
departments  in  the  service  which  may  at  any  time  need  to 
employ  substitutes  or  temporary  teachers,  or  to  check  their 
days  of  service  and  the  nature  of  their  experience. 

Educational  Investigation  and  Measurement 
This  activity  comprises  one  director  and  three  research  assistants. 
During  the  past  five  years  the  most  important  concern  of 
the  Department  of  Educational  Investigation  and  Measure- 
ment has  been  to  develop  in  school  administrators  and  teachers 
an  appreciation  of  the  value  of  mental  measurement  and 
mental  hygiene  in  preventing  and  solving  school  problems, 
most  of  which  are  traceable  to  school  maladjustment. 

Possible  Achievement  Grade 

Basic  in  the  procedure  has  been  the  interpretation,  by  the 
department,  of  all  intelligence  test  results  not  only  in  terms 
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of  mental  age  and  intelligence  ratio  but  also  as  an  expression 
of  grade  mental  readiness.  This  item  of  interpretation  has 
been  termed  the  Possible  Achievement  Grade. 

The  computation  of  the  Possible  Achievement  Grade  has 
necessitated  the  abandonment  of  the  movable  grade  age  and 
the  year  interim  of  the  former  age  progress  study.  There 
have  been  substituted  for  these  a  definite  grade  age,  which 
progresses  from  month  to  month  and  from  year  to  year,  and 
the  definite  date  of  the  mental  test.  This  makes  possible  the 
computation  of  a  ratio  of  success  expectancy  and  an  expression 
of  age  progress  possibility  in  terms  of  mental  age  rather  than 
chronological  age.  From  this  ratio  can  be  computed  the  per- 
centage of  success  which  a  pupil,  under  normal  conditions, 
may  be  expected  to  attain  in  a  given  grade. 

While  any  mathematical  computation  dealing  with  mental 
activity  is  merely  indicative,  its  value  being  conditioned  by 
the  understanding  and  discernment  of  the  person  who  uses  it, 
the  recording  of  a  Possible  Achievement  Grade  for  each  pupil 
has,  more  than  any  other  factor,  assisted  teachers  in  locating 
problems  within  their  groups.  It  has  helped  to  dissipate  the 
beliefs  that  a  high  intelligence  quotient  is  necessarily  indicative 
of  high  achievement  expectancy  in  a  given  grade  and  that  a 
low  intelligence  quotient  portends  inevitable  failure.  It  has 
pointed  out  that*  lack  of  effort  or  laziness  is  not  often  the 
cause  of  low  attainment.  It  has  made  manifest  the  necessity 
for  modification  of  method  and  of  requirement  within  each 
unselected  group.  It  has  furnished  the  teacher  with  a  basis 
for  determining  whether  or  not  a  pupil  is  working  to  the  limit 
of  his  ability. 

A  possible  achievement  grade  is  computed  for  every  intelli- 
gence test  given  in  our  schools. 

Annual  Intelligence  Tests 

Each  year  the  Superintendent,  through  the  Department  of 
Educational  Investigation  and  Measurement,  requires  the 
giving  of  city-wide  intelligence  tests  in  grade  VI  and  in  the 
last  grade  of  intermediate  and  eight-grade  schools.  Approxi- 
mately 21,000  tests  were  administered  in  1936-37  under  this 
requirement.  Requests  from  principals  for  the  testing  of 
other  grades  resulted  in  the  administering  of  approximately 
11,000  tests  among  pupils  of  grades  I  to  XII,  inclusive. 
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Age  Progress  Study 

An  age  progress  study  on  the  basis  of  grade  mental 
age  was  made  from  the  results  of  the  tests  in  grades  VI  and 
IX  in  1935-36.  The  study  was  made  to  determine  the  per- 
centage of  maladjustment,  from  the  point  of  view  of  mental 
readiness,  in  these  two  grades.  Pupils  of  grade  IX  in  the 
high  schools  were  not  included  in  the  study.  The  intelligence 
tests  were  given  on  November  5,  1935.  The  grade  age  at 
that  time  for  grade  VI  was  10  years-8  months,  and  for  grade 
IX  13  years-8  months.  Pupils  with  mental  ages  ranging 
from  90  per  cent  to  125  per  cent  of  these  grade  ages  were 
recorded  as  adjusted.  Pupils  with  mental  ages  below  90 
per  cent  of  the  grade  age  were  considered  mentally  immature 
for  the  grade  while  those  with  mental  ages  more  than  125 
per  cent  were  considered  overage  for  the  grade  and  hence 
unnecessarily  retarded.  Computation  indicated  that  this 
last  group  of  pupils  should  be  able  to  get  A  or  B  ratings  in  the 
grade  above.  The  results  of  this  study  showed  that,  in  grade 
VI,  75  per  cent  of  the  children  were  adjusted,  16  per  cent  were 
in  a  failing  situation,  and  9  per  cent  were  unnecessarily  retarded. 
In  grade  IX,  77  per  cent  were  adjusted,  19  per  cent  were  placed 
beyond  their  ability,  3  per  cent  could  do  A  or  B  work  in  a  grade 
higher.  The  decrease  of  mentally  overage  pupils  from  grade 
VI  to  grade  IX  is  probably  accounted  for  by  the  entrance 
of  many  of  the  brighter  children  to  the  Latin  schools.  The 
percentage  of  adjustment  in  the  various  schools  ranged  in  the 
intermediate  group  from  90  per  cent  to  52  per  cent  with  a 
median  of  84  per  cent,  and  in  the  elementary  school  from  90 
per  cent  to  38  per  cent  with  a  median  of  78  per  cent. 

In  an  age  progress  study  made  in  1931  on  the  basis  of  chrono- 
logical age,  we  had  among  the  children  in  grade  VI,  41  per 
cent  normal  age,  35  per  cent  overage,  and  21  per  cent  underage. 
In  grade  IX,  45  per  cent  were  found  to  be  normal  age,  34  per 
cent  overage,  and  20  per  cent  underage.  This  study,  which 
covered  the  first  nine  grades,  showed  that  only  45  per  cent 
of  all  our  pupils  were  adjusted,  if  normal  age  is  to  be  con- 
sidered the  criterion.  Since  promotion  procedure  had  not 
changed  during  that  period,  it  may  be  assumed  that  a  study 
made  at  that  time  on  the  basis  of  mental  age  would  differ , 
little  from  the  study  of  1935-36. 

A  comparison  of  these  two  Grade  Adjustment  Studies  is 
presented  in  the  following  charts: 
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The  1935-36  study  presents  a  more  encouraging  picture,  not 
only  from  the  point  of  view  of  what  has  been  accomphshed,  but 
also  from  the  point  of  view  of  what  is  possible. 

Achievement  Tests 

To  enable  the  teacher  to  diagnose  the  difficulties  of  her 
pupils  and  to  check  their  progress  in  different  school  subjects, 
achievement  tests  are  distributed  by  the  department.  Under  a 
requirement  of  the  Superintendent  an  achievement  test,  chosen 
by  the  director  of  the  Department  of  Educational  Investigation 
and  Measurement,  is  given  in  every  grade  from  II  through 
VIII  at  the  beginning  of  the  school  year.  Approximately 
70,000  tests  are  given  under  this  requirement,  A  diagnostic 
test,  usually  in  reading  or  arithmetic,  is  chosen.  The  results 
are  used  by  the  teacher  to  plan  her  work  with  the  individual 
pupil.  Achievement  tests  may  be  requested  by  school  princi- 
pals at  any  time  during  the  school  year.  During  the  past  year 
approximately  122,000  achievement  tests  were  distributed  at 
the  request  of  school  principals. 

Annual  Survey  Test  in  Reading 

For  the  past  four  years  a  survey  test  in  reading  has  been 
administered  at  the  end  of  the  year  to  eighth  or  ninth  grade 
pupils  throughout  the  city.  The  test  has  been  administered 
and  corrected  by  students  from  The  Teachers  College  of  the  city 
of  Boston.  These  tests  have  been  given  primarily  for  the 
benefit  of  the  pupils  themselves.  For  the  past  three  years  the 
names  of  all  pupils  six  or  more  months  below  grade  have  been 
sent  to  the  high  schools  which  they  have  expected  to  attend. 
This  has  been  done  so  that  the  high  schools  could  plan  remedial 
reading  classes  and  could  furthermore  adapt  instruction  in  other 
subjects  to  pupils  who  have  difficulty  with  the  printed  page. 

Studies  of  results  of  the  tests  have  been  made  by  this  depart- 
ment to  ascertain  the  reading  status  of  pupils  at  the  end  of 
grade  IX  or  VIII.  Over  the  four-year  period  during  which 
these  tests  have  been  given,  the  percentage  of  pupils  who  are 
reading  at  grade  or  over  has  increased  almost  20  per  cent. 
This  is  doubtless  due  to  the  work  which  is  being  accomplished 
at  the  reading  centers  and  in  the  remedial  reading  classes  at 
the  various  schools.  We  still  have,  however,  approximately 
20  per  cent  of  ninth  grade  pupils  who  are  two  or  more  years 
below  grade  in  reading.     This  represents,  no  doubt,  the  20 
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per  cent  of  maladjusted  pupils  referred  to  earlier  who  have  not 
the  mental  readiness  to  accomplish  the  work  of  the  grade. 

Following  is  a  resume  of  four  studies  showing  the  percentages 
of  pupils  at  different  reading  grade  levels: 


Number 
Tested 

At  Grade 
and  Over 

1-9 

Months 
Below 

1  Yr.- 

1  Yr.  9  Mos. 

Below 

2  Yrs.- 

2  Yrs.  9  Mos. 

Below 

3  Yrs. 

or  More 
Below 

1934  Grade  VIII: 

Metropolitan     Reading 

Tests 

9,425 
9,707 
10,359 
10,192 

34 
46 
54 
52 

20 
18 
16 
15 

23  • 
15 
12 
15 

15 
12 
9 
11 

9 
10 

8 

1935  Grade  IX: 

New  Stanford  Reading 
Tests. . . 

1936  Grade  IX: 

New  Stanford  Reading 

1937  Grade  IX: 

New  Stanford  Reading 
Tests... 

Failure  to  register  improvement  in  the  latest  testing  is  due 
probably  to  the  fact  that  we  have  reached  a  plateau  beyond 
which  improvement  is  possible  only  after  improved  grade 
placement. 


Individual  Studies 

An  important  work  of  the  department,  which  touches  almost 
every  school  in  the  system,  is  the  case  work  with  individual 
children  who  present  problems.  Three  research  assistants, 
trained  psychologists  with  ten  or  more  years  of  teaching  experi- 
ence, give  full  time  to  this  work. 

Cases  are  referred  for  study  by  members  of  the  Board  of 
Superintendents,  headmasters,  and  principals.  Problems  in- 
volving truancy,  misbehavior,  retardation,  acceleration,  read- 
ing disability,  questionable  intelligence  ratio  or  maladjustment 
of  any  kind  may  be  referred. 

The  research  assistant  gets  all  possible  information  from 
the  school  report  which  records  the  physical  status,  personal 
history,  social  compatibility,  special  interests,  special  abilities, 
school  history,  and  current  grades  of  the  child.  She  then  visits 
the  school,  where  she  administers  the  Stanford-Binet  Test 
together  with  any  performance  and  achievement  tests  which 
might  contribute  information  about  the  pupil.  After  talking 
with  the  child  concerning  his  problem  she  visits  the  home  and 
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confers  with  the  parents  or  guardians.  If  contacts  with  other 
organizations  or  agencies  are  desirable  she  makes  them.  After 
careful  study  of  the  accumulated  data,  the  research  assistant 
formulates  conclusions  pertinent  to  the  case  and  offers  recom- 
mendations for  a  solution.  The  case  study  is  then  brought 
before  the  department  conference  for  discussion  and  possible 
additions.  A  summary  of  all  findings,  including  test  results, 
home  visit,  and  clinical  findings,  if  any,  together  with  con- 
clusions and  recommendations,  are  sent  to  the  person  by  whom 
the  case  was  referred.  The  department  merely  recommends; 
it  remains  for  the  person  by  whom  the  case  was  referred  to 
accept  or  reject  the  recommendations.  There  is  an  annual 
follow-up  by  the  department  of  all  open  cases  of  the  previous 
year.  All  cases  remain  open  until  adjustment  has  been 
accomplished. 

.  A  very  fine  spirit  of  cooperation  has  developed  between  the 
department  and  social  and  medical  agencies  throughout  the 
city.  Many  children  whose  maladjustments  were  traceable 
to  physical  problems  as  well  as  a  few  who  have  shown  definite 
psychotic  or  neurotic  tendencies  have  been  most  satisfactorily 
adjusted  through  the  cooperation  of  these  agencies.  Mention 
is  particularly  due  the  Children's  Hospital,  Home  for  Little 
Wanderers,  Psychopathic  Hospital,  Society  for  the  Preven- 
tion of  Cruelty  to  Children,  St.  Joseph's  Industrial  School, 
Orchard  Home  for  Girls,  and  the  Habit  Clinics. 

Some  of  the  cases  referred  to  the  department  are  very  simple 
and  refer  only  to  promotion  possibility.  Many,  however, 
particularly  in  the  intermediate  and  upper  grades,  have  to  do 
with  serious  problems  which  affect  not  only  the  child's  school 
adjustment  but  also  his  home  and  community  adjustment. 
According  to  reports  of  headmasters  and  principals,  over  80 
per  cent  of  the  more  than  1,500  cases  referred  during  the  school 
year  1935-36  were  satisfactorily  adjusted  by  January  1937. 

Many  school  maladjustments  are  the  result  of  too  early 
entrance  to  school.  The  experience  of  the  department  justi- 
fies the  conclusion  that  the  child  who  enters  grade  I  before  he  is 
mentally  5  years-6  months  old  is  handicapped  throughout  his 
school  career.  While  many  of  these  mentally  young  entrants 
survive  without  actual  retardation  until  they  reach  grade  III 
or  grade  IV,  indications  of  failure  are  apparent  even  in  grade  I. 

A  study  made  by  this  department  in  November  1936  of  the 
progress  of  629  children  who  had  been  tested  for  entrance  to 
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kindergarten  and  who  entered  kindergarten  in  1934-35  reveals 
some  interesting  facts.     A  summary  of  the  study  follows: 


4  Yrs.-6  Mos. 
and  Over 

Under 
4  Yrs.-e  Mos. 

Totals 

Entered  Kindergarten  1934-35 

357 

284     80% 

73     20% 

55     15% 

10       3% 

8       2% 

272 

138     51% 

134     49% 

16       6% 

0       0% 

118     43% 

629 

422 

207 

Because  of  absence 

71 
10 

Because  of  immaturity 

126 

The  result  of  the  Ingraham  Clark  Reading  Test,  given  at 
the  beginning  of  grade  II  to  288  of  these  children  who  had  not 
been  retarded,  follows: 


4  Yrs.-6  Mos. 
and  Over 


Under 
4  Yrs.-6  Mos. 


Entered  Kindergarten  1934-35 
Reading  at  grade  or  above. . 

Above  cla.ss  median 

Below  grade 


204 

158  78%, 

114  56% 

46  22% 


84 

40  48% 

18  21%, 

44  52% 


Too  early  entrance  of  children  to  school  is  due  to  lack  of 
understanding  on  the  part  of  parents.  They  do  not  realize 
that  a  definite  degree  of  mental  development  is  indispensable 
to  the  accomplishment  of  certain  mental  tasks.  They  fail  to 
recognize  the  fact  that  great  differences  may  exist  in  the  mental 
development  of  members  of  a  family.  They  are  not  aware  of 
the  irreparable  harm  which  might  result  in  trying  to  force  a 
child  beyond  his  mental  limit. 

Already  important  steps  have  been  taken  by  school  admin- 
istrators to  counteract  the  bad  effects  of  early  entrance.  In 
most  of  our  schools  principals  call  for  a  mental  test  of  all  kin- 
dergarten children  whose  mental  readiness  for  the  work  of 
grade  I  is  questioned  by  the  kindergarten  teacher.  Many 
hundreds  of  these  children  are  individually  tested  each  year, 
and  entrance  to  grade  I  is  denied  those  pupils  whose  mental 
ages  do  not  indicate  readiness  for  the  work  of  the  grade.  Plans 
are  already  progressing  for  the  establishment  of  pre-primary 
classes  for  mentally  immature  children. 
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Department  Studies 

Studies  are  compiled  from  time  to  time  by  the  department 
from  data  other  than  standardized  test  results.  Mention  will 
be  made  only  of  two  such  studies  which  have  been  compiled 
annually  during  the  past  five  years. 

1 .  College  Entrance  Board  Examinations 
Early  in  each  school  year  reports  are  called  for  from  the 
different  high  schools  concerning  the  ratings  of  members  of  the 
graduating  class  of  the  previous  June  who  took  College  Entrance 
Board  Examinations.  This  year's  report  showed  that  of  a 
total  of  2,220  pupils  who  took  the  examinations  76  per  cent 
passed  with  26  per  cent  honor  grades.  Of  the  pupils  w^ho  took 
the  examinations  1,065  had  received  honor  grades  in  our  high 
schools  while  1,155  had  received  grades  of  C  or  lower.  Of  the 
honor  pupils  91  per  cent  passed  the  examinations  while  62  per 
cent  of  those  who  received  C  or  lower  in  high  school  passed. 

2.     First  Semester  College  Grades  of  Boston  High  School 
Graduates 

At  the  end  of  the  first  semester  of  the  college  year  data  are 
collected  by  our  high  schools,  from  the  various  colleges  at  which 
our  graduates  are  students,  pertaining  to  the  success  of  these 
students.  These  data  are  compiled  by  the  Department  of 
Educational  Investigation  and  Measurement.  Following  is  a 
summary  of  the  report  of  the  first  semester  of  1936-37: 

In  the  study  57  colleges  are  represented,  5  of  which  are 
teachers  colleges  and  11  of  which  are  state  colleges.  The 
largest  representations  are  at  the  following  10  colleges,  respec- 
tively: Boston  University,  Boston  College,  The  Teachers 
College  of  the  city  of  Boston,  Northeastern  University,  Harvard 
University,  Simmons  College,  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology,  Radcliffe  College,  Massachusetts  State  College, 
and  Tufts  College.  In  all  colleges  761  students  were  registered, 
for  whom  4,701  grades  were  reported.  Of  this  number  14  per 
cent  were  A  (honor),  40  per  cent  B  (honor),  34  per  cent  C  (pass), 
9  per  cent  D  (pass),  and  3  per  cent  E  (failure). 

Department  of  Evening  Schools 
This   department   is   administered   hy   one   director.     During 
1936-37  it  comprised  one  evening  high  school   {academic  and 
commercial),    nine    evening    commercial    high    schools,    thirteen 
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evening  elementary  schools  {with  four  branches),  evening  classes 
at  the  Boston  Trade  School  for  boys  {with  three  branches),  the 
Day  School  for  Immigrants  {with  twelve  branches  for  Mothers^ 
Classes),  and  seventeen  Apprenticeship  Classes  {distributed 
among  three  schools). 

1.     Evening  Schools 

The  evening  schools  division  of  the  department  has  a  twofold 
objective:  to  provide  educational  opportunities  for  adults 
and  to  offer  administrative  and  teacher  training  leading  directly 
to  day  school  service  of  a  permanent  nature. 

Each  school  is  headed  by  a  principal  assisted  by  a  corps 
comprised  of  regularly  appointed  clay  school  teachers  and  of 
candidates  for  appointment  who  have  secured  ratings  on  the 
eligible  lists.  In  order  to  assist  those  on  eligible  lists  who 
have  had  very  little  opportunity  for  remunerative  service' 
several  of  these  candidates  have  been  given  teaching  positions 
in  the  evening  schools  under  a  definite  plan. 

The  principals  are  selected  from  a  rated  list  of  candidates 
for  day  school  principalships  and  receive  definite  amounts  of 
credit  depending  upon  the  type  of  service  rendered  as  evening 
school  principal. 

The  period  of  service  is  hmited  to  three  years.  Under 
certain  conditions,  however,  teachers  may  serve  five  years  in 
any  period  of  six  consecutive  years.  Employment  of  experi- 
enced teachers  results  in  the  greatest  efficiency  in  teaching 
adults  who  attend  school,  not  under  compulsion  of  state  law  or 
parental  authority,  but  of  their  ow^i  volition. 

The  department  has  always  adhered  to  the  policy  of  never 
requesting  the  Board  of  Superintendents  to  approve  an  un- 
certificated candidate  for  a  teaching  position  while  any  person 
holding  a  regular  certificate  is  available  for  service.  In  addition 
to  certification,  teachers  are  selected  to  teach  the  grade  or 
subject  for  which  they  have  become  eligible  by  examination. 
This  improved  method  of  selection  emphasizes  the  fact  that 
evening  school  service  is  one  of  serious  importance  and  grave 
responsibility,  and  that  it  demands,  equally  with  that  of  the 
day  school,  teachers  having  proper  professional  qualifications 
and  definite  training. 

The  housing  equipment  is  the  best  obtainable.  Classes  are 
conducted  under  most  favorable  conditions  of  light,  heat,  and 
ventilation.     The  rooms  are  those  of  the  day  schools,  with 
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separate  offices  and  equipment  for  the  principals.  New 
buildings,  when  erected,  are  constructed  with  the  possibility 
of  day  and  night  use  in  mind,  which  is  a  strong  cooperative 
factor  in  meeting  the  needs  of  everting  students. 

The  schools  open  on  the  last  Monday  in  September  and 
continue  thereafter  on  each  Monday,  Tuesday,  and  Thursday 
evening,  holidays  excepted,  from  7.30  to  9.30  p.  m.,  until  the 
week  immediately  preceding  the  April  19  vacation.  The 
evening  classes  of  the  Boston  Trade  School  and  Central  Evening 
High  School  close  respectively  on  March  31  and  May  31. 

The  increased  enrolment  in  the  high  and  trade  schools 
during  the  past  year  indicates  a  growing  demand  for  this 
type  of  adult  education.  In  the  high  schools  there  was  an 
enrolment  of  9,058;  in  the  trade  schools  2,118  —  increases  of 
462  and  529,  respectively,  over  the  year  1935-36.  The  elemen- 
tary schools  enroled  3,877  students,  a  number  only  31  less  than 
in  1935-36,  indicating  a  stabilization  of  numbers  in  this  branch 
since  the  enactment  of  restrictive  immigration  laws  by  the 
Federal  Government.  The  decrease  in  enrolment  in  the  ele- 
mentary schools  has  been  due  mainly  to  the  small  number  of 
illiterate  minors  (compulsory  students)  who  in  the  past  formed 
the  main  body  of  this  type  of  school.  As  a  result,  the  ele- 
mentarj^  schools  have  become  more  and  more  schools  of  adults. 

Many  women  enroled  in  the  sixty-one  practical  arts  classes,^ 
which  have  had  a  very  successful  year.  The  commercial 
value  of  the  output  of  the  students  has  been  estimated  as 
follows : 

Cookery  classes $2,000  00 

Dressmaking  classes     ....      25,000  00 
Home  decoration  classes     .        .  12,000  00 


Total $39,000  00 

All  materials  used  in  the  above-mentioned  classes  were 
furnished  by  the  pupils,  the  city  providing  only  the  buildings 
and  equipment.  Under  the  provisions  of  Chapter  106,  Acts 
of  1912,  the  city  is  reimbursed  annually  by  the  state  to  the 
extent  of  50  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  instruction.  Thus  these 
schools  are  not  only  an  educational  but  also  a  financial  asset 
to  the  homes  of  the  residents  of  Boston.  In  five  classes  in 
home  nursing,  many  students  received  training  in  first  aid,  the 
care  of  the  sick,  treatment  of  accidents,  cuts,  etc^ 
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The  high  schools,  both  commercial  and  academic,  are  meet- 
ing practical  and  cultural  needs  of  those  students  who  come 

mainly  for: 

• 

1.  Election  of  subjects  which  will  remove  deficiencies 
that  limit  the  student's  effectiveness  in  his  present  position. 

2.  Advanced  study  along  lines  of  present  positions  to 
qualify  for  promotion. 

3.  Meeting  requirements  of  admission  to  higher  insti- 
tutions. 

4.  Specific  preparation  for  various  types  of  civil  service 
examinations. 

5.  Review  or  study  of  cultural  subjects  for  greater 
enjoyment  of  leisure. 

Commercial  subjects,  especially  office  practice  and  type- 
writing, are  in  great  demand  as  a  result  of  more  varied  and 
advanced  types  of  equipment  used  today  in  up-to-date  busi- 
ness offices.  The  present  office  practice  equipment  of  the  day 
schools  has  been  used  to  capacity  during  the  past  year  and 
there  was  a  demand  for  many  additional  classes  that  could 
have  been  organized  if  the  necessary  equipment  were  available. 
Many  of  the  students  in  these  classes  are  graduates  of  day 
high  schools  and  colleges,  and  they  are  most  grateful  to  the 
School  Committee  for  providing  them  with  the  opportunities 
for  this  specific,  practical,  and  intensive  course  of  training. 
These  students  have  had  experience  in  the  world  of  work;  they 
know  what  they  need,  and  turn  to  the  evening  high  school 
courses  with  the  expectation  and  assurance  of  having  their 
needs  satisfied. 

Due  to  the  increased  educational  requirements  for  entering 
professions  such  as  nursing,  medicine,  and  law,  and  for  em- 
ployment in  large  establishments,  such  as  those  of  the  public 
utilities,  many  requests  have  reached  the  department  for  a 
curriculum  in  at  least  one  central  evening  high  school  that 
would  grant  a  diploma  equivalent  to  that  of  the  Boston  day 
high  schools.  Thus,  adults  who  are  now  being  refused  any 
consideration  because  of  lack  of  a  day  high  school  diploma  or 
its  equivalent,  could  at  least  satisfy  this  prerequisite  to  possible 
appointment.  A  committee  of  evening  high  school  principals 
acting  in  cooperation  with  the  director  and  assistant  super- 
intendent in  charge  of  evening  schools  has  formulated  a  plan 
for  a  six-year  evening  commercial  course  and  a  seven-year 
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evening  academic  course  that  will  satisfy  the  requirements 
above  mentioned.  The  details  of  this  plan  will  be  presented 
to  the  Board  of  Superintendents  at  an  early  date  on  the  basis 
that  the  evening  educational  system  must  keep  pace  with  the 
growing  demands  placed  upon  adult  society  by  the  professions, 
business,  and  industry. 

The  evening  classes  of  the  Boston  Trade  School  had  the  most 
successful  year  of  their  existence,  almost  reaching  the  point 
where  the  school  was  working  to  the  full  capacity  of  its  equip- 
ment. Waiting  lists  had  to  be  established  in  certain  classes, 
such  as  welding,  paper  hanging,  plumbing,  etc.,  within  a  week 
after  the  opening  of  the  school  for  registration.  New  courses, 
such  as  clothing  design,  foundational  related  work  in  simple 
arithmetic  and  sketching  as  a  part  of  the  machine  and  sheet 
metal  layout,  and  a  closer  cooperation  with  industrial  plants 
and  organizations  may  have  been  main  contributing  causes 
of  the  increase  in  enrolment.  The  reputation  of  the  school  for 
equipment  and  instruction  has  drawn  tuition  students  not 
only  from  Metropolitan  Boston  but  also  from  points  as  far 
distant  as  Falmouth  and  Worcester. 

Many  prospective  students  were  turned  away  because  of  the 
state  requirement  that  they  must  be  employed  in  the  same 
trade  which  they  would  study  at  night  or  in  a  trade  directly 
related  to  it.  These  students  were  mainly  those  employed  on 
jobs  that  offer  no  apparent  possibilities  of  future  promotion, — 
dead-end  jobs,  as  it  were.  This  situation,  annually  confront- 
ing the  department,  indicates  a  growing,  urgent  demand  for  the 
reopening  of  the  Evening  Opportunity  School,  in  which  men 
in  dead-end  jobs  could  learn  something  about  trades  in  which 
they  are  interested  and  in  which  a  small  amount  of  training 
would  enable  them  to  start  in  the  desired  industry.  By  thus 
complying  with  the  state  requirement  they  could  satisfy  a 
worthy  ambition  by  enroling  in  the  Evening  Trade  School 
and  becoming  more  useful  and  contented  members  of  society. 
The  Evening  Opportunity  School  could  be  a  finding  school 
that  would  offer  training  preliminary  to  that  of  the  Evening 
Trade  School  and  justify  its  existence  from  prevocational 
trade  standpoints.  The  other  alternative  would  be  the  open- 
ing of  the  prevocational  shops  in  the  evening  elementary  and 
high  school  buildings  having  available  equipment  of  a  trade 
nature.  At  present  the  evening  schools  in  such  buildings  are 
restricted  to  academic  and  commercial  instruction. 
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2.     Day  School  for  Immigrants 

Separated  from  the  evening  schools,  yet  guided  by  the  same 
pohcies  and  objectives,  classes  for  immigrants  are  conducted 
daily  from  9.30  to  11.30  a.  m.  and  from  1  to  3  p.  m.  in  the 
Continuation  School  building.  These  classes  comprise  pupils 
who,  for  various  reasons,  are  unable  to  attend  evening 
elementary  schools. 

3.     Mothers'  Classes 

These  classes  are  held  in  the  afternoon  in  congested  districts 
for  those  women  of  foreign  birth  whose  parental  duties  do  not 
permit  their  attendance  in  the  evening.  In  order  that  young 
children  may  not  prevent  attendance  at  these  classes,  attend- 
antg  are  provided  to  assume  the  responsibility  of  caring  for 
the  little  ones,  in  a  room  separate  from  that  in  which  the  parents 
are  studying  English  and  preparing  for  citizenship.  Indi- 
rectly, the  Mothers'  Classes  assist  the  regular  day  schools  by 
revealing  to  the  mothers  what  the  day  schools  are  doing  for 
their  older  children,  and  thus  develop  that  beneficial  coopera- 
tion between  the  school  and  the  home  so  necessary  for  a  clearer 
understanding  of  American  educational  ideals. 

4.     Apprenticeship  Classes 

In  January  1937,  the  apprenticeship  trade  training  classes 
which  were  then  in  operation  in  Boston  were  transferred  to  the 
Department  of  Evening  Schools.  Immediately  plans  were 
put  in  operation  for  the  establishment  of  additional  classes. 
At  present  seventeen  of  these  groups,  with  a  meijibership  of 
over  200  students,  are  receiving  intensive  training  under  skilled 
instructors. 

The  Federal  and  State  auspices  under  which  this  activity 
was  initiated  and  the  industrial  conditions  demanding  it  have 
been  described  in  an  earlier  section  of  this  report. 

The  following  schedules  indicate  the  method  of  providing 
for  the  training  requirements  of  apprentices  in  a  typical  trade: 


Electrical  Construction  Trade 
Job  Program  Five  Day  Work  Week 


Class  A 
One  Year 


Class  B 
One  Year 


Class  C 
One  Year 


Class  D 
One  Year 
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Legend 
Class  A  —  Small  Construction  and  Repairs 
Class  B  —  Large  Construction 
Class  C  —  Motor  and  Control  Shop 
Class  D  —  Refrigeration  —  Oil  Burners  —  Radio  —  Neon  Signs 

Apprentice  wages  range  from  a  minimum  of  $15.40  per  week, 
during  the  first  year,  to  $19.80  (second  year),  to  $26.40  (third 
year),  and  during  the  final  year  of  apprenticeship,  to  $35.00. 


School  Program 
Four  Hours  Saturday  A.  M.  —  One  Hour  Class  Periods 


Group 

1 

Class 

A 

Class 

B 

Class 

C 

Class 

D 

G 

roup 

2 

C 

lass 

B 

C 

LASS 

C 

c 

lass 

D 

c 

LASS 

A 

Group 

3 

Class 

C 

Class 

D 

Class 

A 

Class 

B 

CiROUP 

4 

Class 

D 

Class 

A 

Class 

B 

Class 

C 

Legend 
Group  1  —  Blueprint  Reading,  Layouts,  Plans,  Shop  Sketching 
Group  2  —  Oil  Burners,  Refrigeration 
Group  3  —  Radio:  City-National-Edison  Code 
Group  4  —  Elements  of  D.  C.  and  A.  C.  Motors,  Applied  Mathe- 
matics. 

The  total  registration  and  average  attendance  in  the  Appren- 
ticeship Classes,  and  the  distribution  by  trades  and  schools 
are  shown  in  the  following  table : 


Trade 

School 

Registration 

Average 
Attendance 

Auto  Electricity 

65 
66 
17 
32 
31 
21 

42 

53 

Photo  Engraving 

Boston  Trade          

12 

Plumbing 

26 

Sheet  Metal 

South  Boston  High  ...  . 

23 

Welding 

12 

Summary 6 

3 

232 

168 
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Summary  of  Statistics 

The  total  enrolment  in  all  the  activities  under  the  direction 
of  the  Department  of  Evening  Schools  was  15,896.  There 
were  397  teachers  and  24  principals.  The  distribution  was  as 
follows : 


Activities 

Schools 

Principals 

Teachers 

Enrolment 

*High: 

Academic  and  Commercial 

Commercial 

Elementary 

1 
9 

13  +  4  branches 
1+3  branches 
1+12  Mothers'  Classes  .  . 
3 

1 
9 
13 

1 

35 
149 
111 
63 
22 
17 

1,866 
7,192 
3,877 
2,118 
611 
232 

Trade 

Day  School  for  Immigrants 

Apprenticeship  Classes 

Totals 

28  schools 
7  branches 
12  Mothers'  Classes 

24 

*397 

15,896 

*  Average  number,  December  1936. 


Household  Science  and  Arts 

In  the  Household  Science  and  Arts  Department  there  is  one 
director  and  one  assistant  director.  During  1936-37  there 
were  117  Sewing  teachers,  62  teachers  of  Cookery,  43  high  school 
teachers  of  Household  Science  and  Arts,  and  13  temporary  teachers, 
giving  instruction  to  approximately  30,000  pupils. 

Sewing  is  a  required  subject  for  two  hours  a  week  for  all 
girls  in  grades  IV,  V,  and  VI  and  is  an  elective  for  girls  in 
grades  VII  to  XII,  inclusive.  Cooking  is  a  required  subject 
for  two  periods  a  week  in  grades  VII  and  VIII,  and  is  an  elec- 
tive in  grades  IX  to  XII,  inclusive. 

Classes  in  Household  Science  and  Arts  must  necessarily  be 
smaller  in  size  than  classes  in  academic  subjects  because  the 
nature  of  the  work  requires  that  teachers  give  careful  super- 
vision to  each  pupil's  activities  in  order  to  prevent  serious 
mistakes. 

Each  elementary  sewing  teacher  is  assigned  twenty-four 
periods  a  week;  each  intermediate  teacher  of  sewing  and  cook- 
ing, twenty-eight  periods.  In  the  high  schools,  teachers  are 
required  to  have  704  pupil  hours. 
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There  are  96  classrooms  equipped  for  teaching  sewing,  and 
73  rooms  equipped  for  instruction  in  cooking,  19  of  which  have 
adjoining  suites.  The  clothing  and  foods  laboratories  through- 
out the  city  have  been  greatly  improved  by  the  opening  of 
many  new  intermediate  school  buildings  in  which  the  house- 
hold science  and  arts  rooms  have  been  constructed  according 
to  standard  plans.  This  equipment  is  thoroughly  modern, 
of  excellent  quality,  and  will  give  years  of  splendid  service. 

The  work  in  the  sewing  classes  in  all  grades  is  practically 
self-supporting,  the  parents  supplying  the  materials  used 
by  the  pupils.  The  School  Department  furnishes  sewing 
machines  and  a  few  inexpensive  sewing  supplies. 

In  the  intermediate  schools,  teachers  of  cookery  are  allowed 
$1.70  a  month  for  the  supplies  used  in  each  class.  This  averages 
about  two  cents  per  pupil,  for  each  lesson.  Through  the  sale 
of  food  to  pupils  and  teachers,  it  is  possible  to  give  the  pupils 
a  wider  experience  in  handling  food  products,  without  involving 
expense  to  the  School  Department.  The  cost  of  materials 
used  in  the  cooking  classes  in  high  schools  is  covered  almost 
completely  by  serving  luncheon  to  the  pupils  and  teachers. 

Objectives 

The  purpose  of  the  Household  Science  and  Arts  Course  is  to 
train  girls  for  worthy  family  and  community  life.  With  this 
objective  in  view,  problems  and  projects  that  are  related 
to  the  pupils'  everyday  home  needs  and  experiences  are  given. 
Problems  involved  in  food  and  clothing  budgets  are  studied, 
each  period,  in  connection  with  the  projects  on  which  the 
pupils  are  working. 

In  the  sewing  classes  the  teacher  aims  to  develop  skill  in 
the  processes  of  sewing  and  mending,  to  have  pupils  solve 
problems  in  the  selection  and  construction  of  garments,  and  to 
develop  a  sense  of  joy  and  satisfaction  in  good  workmanship. 
The  total  number  of  articles  made  in  these  classes  during  the 
year  was  83,278. 

In  the  cooking  classes  pupils  are  taught  to  keep  house  effi- 
ciently; to  plan,  purchase,  prepare,  and  serve  balanced  meals 
attractively;  to  develop  ideals  of  a  clean  and  wholesome  home 
life.  These  classes  served  21,948  teachers'  luncheons  and 
12,896  pupils'  luncheons  during  the  year. 

For  the  purpose  of  aiding  the  American  Red  Cross  and  of 
developing  in  pupils  a  spirit  of  community  cooperation,  about 
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1,000  garments  of  various  kinds  were  constructed  in  the  sew- 
ing classes.  In  the  cooking  classes  about  150  pounds  of  candy 
were  prepared  at  Christimas  time  for  distribution  among  the 
disabled  soldiers. 

Special  emphasis  was  placed  on  the  teaching  of  Home  Safety 
in  all  the  classes  of  the  Household  Science  and  Arts  Depart- 
ment during  the  year.  As  more  accidents  happen  in  the 
home  than  in  industry,  the  importance  of  this  topic  made  a 
direct  appeal  to  the  teachers.  Through  the  cooperation  of  the 
principals,  school  exhibits  and  dramatics  stressing  safety  were 
conducted  by  the  teachers  of  this  department  in  the  ele- 
mentary, intermediate,  and  high  schools.  The  fact  that 
there  was  only  one  minor  accident  during  the  year  among  all 
the  pupils  in  the  250  sewing  and  cooking  classrooms  reflects 
creditably  on  the  excellent  training  in  safety  given  to  the 
pupils,  as  well  as  on  the  constant  vigilance  of  their  teachers. 

Manual  Arts 
The  Department  of  Manual  Atis  comprises  two  divisions: 
Fine  Arts  and  Mechanic  Arts.  The  administrative  and  super- 
visory personnel  comprises  one  director,  one  associate  director, 
Jour  assistant  directors,  one  first  assistant,  nine  supervisors 
{designated  as  "Assistants  in  Manual  Arts^'),  and  one  shop 
supervisor.  The  Training  School  for  Teachers  of  Mechanic  Arts 
is  under  the  direction  of  this  department. 

1.     Fine  Arts  Division 
Organization 

The  director  of  the  department  is  in  general  charge  of  all 
Art  work,  and  is  especially  responsible  for  the  work  in  17  high 
schools  and  the  Trade  School  for  Girls.  Each  supervisor 
directs  the  work  of  about  200  teachers  in  grades  I  to  IX,  inclu- 
sive, together  with  some  assignments  to  high  schools.  The 
Teachers  College  of  the  city  of  Boston,  Training  School  for 
Teachers  of  Mechanic  Arts,  Vocational  Art  Classes  in  The 
Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  exhibits  and  their  circulation.  Extension 
Courses  in  The  Teachers  College  of  the  city  of  Boston,  various 
details  of  organization,  and  the  purchase  of  supplies.  An 
important  recent  assignment  was  the  preparation  of  the 
syllabus. 

During  1936-37  there  were  34  high  school  Art  teachers  (plus 
5  temporary);  41  intermediate,  full  time  (plus  4  temporary); 
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15  intermediate,  part  time  (plus  5  temporary) ;  Special  Assist- 
ants in  the  Art  Department  of  The  Teachers  College  of  the 
city  of  Boston  and  several  of  the  high  schools  where  pupil 
hours  warranted  them. 

Growth 

The  growth  of  the  Fine  Arts  Division  has  for  many  years 
been  in  the  number  of  classroom  art  teachers  only.  The  pres- 
ent supervisory  staff  would  be  adequate  if  the  number  of 
elementary  art  teachers  could  be  increased.  This  is  desired 
by  masters  and  teachers  throughout  the  city.  One  qualified 
art  teacher  in  each  elementary  district  would  help  more  than 
anything  else  to  raise  the  standard  of  work  in  these  grades. 
The  regular  teacher  would  necessarily  carry  a  part  of  the 
work  and  the  art  supervisor  would  still  be  necessary,  but 
the  art  teacher  would  be  available  at  all  times  for  consultation^ 
and  to  share  the  responsibility  of  raising  all  school  activities 
to  higher  artistic  levels.  Such  support  in  the  lower  grades 
would  build  a  better  foundation  for  later  work  and  afford 
the  supervisors  more  time  for  work  in  the  upper  grades,  where 
it  is  necessary. 

Equipment  and  Supplies 

The  equipment  for  teaching  Art  is  comparatively  simple. 
Careful  study  of  art  room  standards  has  resulted  in  simplifica- 
tion of  furniture  and  cabinet  space  with  increased  facilities 
for  storage,  the  display  of  pupils'  work  and  of  circulating  art 
exhibitions.  A  workroom  combined  with  a  supply  room  is 
available  for  the  teacher,  and  the  approved  plans  include  a 
pupil  workroom  where  individual  pupils  or  groups  maj^  work 
independently  on  posters,  costumes,  stage  scenery,  or  on 
other  things  which  are  made  in  a  modern  school  as  a  part  of  a 
humanized  program  of  education.  This  department  has  a 
workroom  and  conference  room  in  the  Sharp  School,  which 
has  greatly  facilitated  the  work  of  the  supervisor. 

The  supplies  for  Art  Education  cost  about  23  cents  per 
pupil  a  year.  The  budget  has  been  reduced  from  $45,000  in 
1929  to  $29,000  in  1937.  Despite  this  decrease,  the  quality  of 
materials  has  been  much  improved  by  the  careful  testing  of  all 
samples  of  paints,  brushes,  crayons,  and  paper.  These  are 
the  largest  items  in  the  drawing  budget.     Strictest  economy 
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has  been  practiced  without  curtailment  of  any  basic  activity. 
Emphasis  has  been  on  quahty,  but  no  kixury  materials  are 
used. 

Aim  of  Art  Education 

The  aim  of  Art  Education  is  the  cultivation  of  taste.  This 
was  clearly  stated  when  drawing  was  first  introduced  into 
public  schools  some  fifty  years  ago.  It  was  then  supposed 
that  the  act  of  making  pictures  would  somehow  accomplish 
the  desired  results.  It  was  soon  realized,  however,  that  while 
drawing  is  a  basic  tool  in  all  visual  subjects,  it  has  no  specific 
content  of  its  own,  any  more  than  handwriting.  Hence  the 
term  Art  Education  was  substituted  as  a  term  broad  enough  to 
include  three  types  of  W'Ork  necessary  to  the  cultivation  of 
taste.  Drawing  and  painting  are  used  as  basic  processes  in 
the  study  of  all  phases  of  Art,  just  as  they  are  used  in  the 
sciences  to  clarify  thought  and  make  graphic  records  of  ideas 
in  terms  of  line,  shape,  and  color. 

Representation,  Design,  and  Art  Appreciation  are  the 
three  phases  of  work  now  considered  the  necessary  content  of 
Art  Education.  The  aims,  principles,  and  methods  are  clearly 
stated  and  outlined  in  the  syllabus  on  Art  Education  printed 
in  four  pamphlets,  one  for  each  group  of  three  grades. 

Outstanding  Achievements,  1936=37 

The  outstanding  achievements  this  year  may  be  listed  as 
follows : 

a.  Revision  of  the  Course  of  Study  for  Grades  VII,  VIII, 
and  IX,  including  for  the  first  time: 

Art  Appreciation  I  (for  grade  IX),  offering  one  point  of 
credit  per  hour  of  prepared  work. 

Applied  Arts  for  Girls  —  to  develop  Art  judgment  in  relation 
to  personal  problems  of  dress  and  conduct,  family  problems 
of  home  making  and  social  problems  of  festive  occasions, 
closely  correlated  with  work  in  sewing  and  cooking  and  Domes- 
tic Science  and  Arts.  (Note:  —  We  hope  to  offer  a  similar 
course  in  Applied  Arts  for  Boys,  in  preparation  for  the  man's 
responsibility  for  personal,  home,  business,  and  civic  arts. 
Since  Art  includes  Architecture,  Sculpture,  Painting,  and  the 
Related  Arts,  it  is  obvious  that  boys  should  be  as  concerned 
as  girls  about  the  subject.  Much  remains  to  be  done  for  boys 
in  the  high  schools,  where  the  significance  of  the  arts  is  only 
beginning  to  be  realized.) 
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b.  The  Fine  Arts  Curriculum  authorized  for  the  Roslindale 
High  School  next  year  will  undoubtedly  prove  a  most  impor- 
tant move  toward  adequate  opportunity  for  high  school  pupils 
wishing  to  major  in  Fine  Arts.  While  the  High  School  of 
Practical  Arts  offers  special  Art  for  girls,  it  does  not  admit 
boys.  The  necessity  of  traveling  prevents  many  pupils  from 
entering  a  Central  Arts  High  School.  It  seems  best  for  all 
concerned  that  pupils  should  be  permitted  to  major  in  Art  in 
their  local  high  school  instead  of  being  segregated  as  an  art 
group.  Other  high  schools  are  eagerly  awaiting  the  same 
privilege  and  we  believe  that  it  should  be  granted  as  soon  as 
conditions  warrant  the  step. 

e.  Several  exhibitions  of  pupils'  work  and  loan  exhibitions 
by  professional  artists  have  been  organized.  Classroom  and 
corridor  exhibits  are  constantly  used  as  stimuli  to  daily  work. 
Pupils  learn  much  from  seeing  all  the  work  of  every  lesson. 
No  special  work  is  done  for  exhibitions.  Only  selections  from 
regular  class  work  are  used  to  show  results. 

d.  During  Art  Week  many  small  exhibits  were  put  up  in 
schools,  local  libraries,  stores,  or  halls.  An  important  exhibi- 
tion of  work  done  in  the  Boston  public  schools  was  organized 
this  year  to  travel  through  Massachusetts  under  the  auspices 
of  state  teachers  colleges.  An  exhibition  was  sent  to  the  State 
Teachers  College  of  Alabama  for  the  State  Conference  on  Art 
Education.  An  exhibition  was  sent  to  Pittsburgh  on  request. 
An  exhibition  of  excellent  work  done  by  teachers  in  the  Exten- 
sion Course  was  shown  at  The  Teachers  College  of  the  city 
of  Boston.  The  exhibition  of  teachers'  work  at  the  Boston 
Art  Club  brought  forth  much  favorable  comment,  even  from 
the  critics.  It  proves  each  year  that  teachers  can  do  what 
they  teach  others  to  do.  Many  pictures  reached  professional 
excellence. 

Needs,  Plans,  and  Progress 

There  is  a  growing  need  for  an  educational  museum  in 
Boston  to  facilitate  the  circulation  of  material  which  would  be 
illustrative  of  all  subjects. 

In  connection  with  Art  Appreciation  a  survey  has  been  made 
of  colored  prints  now  used  for  study  in  the  schools.  It  is 
planned  to  enrich  the  school  collections  as  the  budget  permits. 

The  Museum  of  Fine  Arts  is  constantly  extending  its  generous 
service  to  the  schools.     Not  only  in  the  museum  but  in  the 
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high  schools,  classrooms,  and  assemblies  illustrated  lectures 
are  offered  to  enrich  the  study  of  English  and  history  as  well 
as  Art. 

Junior  members  of  the  Boston  Pubhc  School  Art  League 
enjoy  regular  weekly  visits  to  the  museum  under  the  guidance 
of  a  special  instructor  paid  by  the  museum  for  this  purpose. 

An  Art  Judgment  contest  is  conducted  in  high  schools  each 
year  to  promote  discrimination  in  the  study  of  pictures.  A 
framed  color  print  is  won  for  each  school  by  the  winner  of  the 
award. 

The  Vocational  Art  Class  is  an  outstanding  contribution  to 
Art  Education  for  especially  interested  pupils.  The  Boston 
School  Committee  pays  for  one  instructor  in  these  classes. 
This  year  72  high  school  students  have  availed  themselves  of 
the  privilege,  working  in  the  museum  three  afternoons  each 
week.  Three  boys  from  East  Boston  walked  to  the  museum 
in  order  to  take  advantage  of  the  opportunity.  Three  points 
of  credit  is  the  maximum  offered  for  the  satisfactory  year's 
work.  Many  successful  artists  look  back  to  these  scholarships 
as  the  foundation  of  their  professional  training. 

The  Isabella  Stewart  Gardner  Museum  offers  many  rich 
opportunities  to  pupils  and  teachers  in  the  Boston  public 
schools.  On  the  evening  of  April  7,  1937,  the  Gardner  Museum 
gave  a  great  reception  to  His  Honor  the  Mayor,  school  officials, 
and  one  thousand  teachers  of  the  Boston  public  schools.  This 
is  the  second  of  a  possible  series  of  invitations  which  we  hope 
will  eventually  reach  every  teacher  in  the  service. 

"Art  Week  in  Boston"  was  celebrated  during  the  week  of 
April  26.  The  programs  in  the  schools  emphasized  the  human 
interests  of  Art  above  its  commercial  values,  but  the  city-wide 
program  showed  the  importance  of  Art  in  all  phases  of  daily  life. 

The  Junior  Red  Cross  looks  to  the  schools  each  year  for 
hundreds  of  original  designed  cards  and  Christmas  favors  for 
distribution  among  various  groups  whom  they  serve.  Pupils 
delight  in  this  service  and  the  work  proves  that  their  power  to 
create  beautiful  patterns  is  readily  available  when  needed. 

The  Federal  Art  Project  under  the  W.  P.  A.  continues  to 
serve  the  art  interests  of  the  Boston  public  schools.  (See  page 
89  of  The  Annual  Report  of  the  Superintendent,  1935.)  The 
present  spacious  headquarters  at  881  Commonwealth  avenue 
should  be  visited  by  masters  and  teachers  who  have  money  to 
spend  for  the  schools.     Original  paintings  are  available  for  a 
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nominal  sum  to  cover  the  cost  of  materials.  While  many  are 
not  appropriate  for  school  decoration,  there  is  rich  material 
which  would  ordinarily  be  beyond  the  reach  of  public  schools. 

We  look  forward  to  the  meeting  of  the  Eastern  Arts  Associa- 
tion in  Boston  during  the  week  of  April  6,  1938. 

The  progress  of  Art  in  America  will  probably  be  marked  by 
the  World's  Fair  in  New  York  City  in  1939,  sixty  years  since 
the  Centennial  in  Philadelphia  in  1879  showed  us  that  Art  was  a 
stranger  to  American  manufacturers.  The  schools  of  America 
are  among  the  first  group  appealed  to  by  New  York  City  to 
contribute  to  the  success  of  the  fair.  Art  Education  is  a 
national  force  today. 

2.     Mechanic  Arts  Division 
Organization 

The  Mechanic  Arts  Division  of  the  Department  of  Manual  Arts 
comprises  one  associate  director;  two  assistant  directors  in  charge 
of  shop  supervision;  one  assistant  director  in  charge  of  the  Garden- 
ing and  Agricultural  Course  at  Jamaica  Plain  High  School; 
one  assistant  director  in  charge  of  (a)  The  Training  School  for 
Teachers  of  Mechanic  Arts,  (b)  the  substitutes  and  shop  work  in 
intermediate  and  elementary  schools  in  the  South  Boston  area; 
one  shop  supervisor,  in  charge  of  supplies  and  equipment;  one 
first  assistant,  in  charge  of  supervision  in  grades  IV  and  V;  one 
assistant,  supervising  grades  IV  and  V.  The  associate  director 
and  two  assistant  directors  are  assigned  to  part-time  instruction 
at  the  Training  School.  Another  assistant  director  is  assigned  to 
part-time  instruction  at  The  Teachers  College  of  the  city  of  Boston. 

Scope  of  the  Work 

This  division  has  direct  supervision  of  all  hand  work  for  boys 
of  grades  IV  to  XII,  inclusive,  with  the  exception  of  the  work 
done  in  the  Boston  Trade  School,  the  Continuation  School 
proper,  and  the  Mechanic  Arts  High  School.  During  1936-37 
there  was  a  total  of  235  regularly  appointed  teachers  under 
the  supervision  of  the  division. 

Growth 

The  growth  of  manual  training  is  not  to  be  measured  solely 
in  terms  of  increased  numbers  of  classes  and  of  teachers.  There 
has  been  another  growth,  just  as  great,  in  the  attitude  towards 
the  industrial  arts  since  the  turn  of  the  century.     In  the  early 
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days  we  were  obliged  to  beg  a  master  to  have  a  shop  in  his 
school ;  today  just  the  reverse  is  true.  We  often  find  it  difficult 
to  equip  shops  fast  enough  to  keep  pace  with  the  demand. 

Past  and  Present  Curricula 

When  introduced  in  the  eighties,  manual  training  followed 
very  closely  the  Russian  system,  consisting  largely  of  joints 
and  exercises.  The  influence  of  Mr.  Gustaf  Larsson  in  Mrs. 
Shaw's  Boston  Sloyd  Training  School  brought  about  a  change 
which  spread  rapidly.  The  principles  he  inculcated  were 
that  every  object  should  be  of  real  use  and  that  there  should 
be  a  logical  progression.  Mr.  Larsson  brought  with  him  a 
course  in  objects  from  his  home  in  Sweden,  but  was  wise 
enough  to  change  them  so  that  they  were  adaptable  to  Ameri- 
can conditions  and  needs.  The  course,  however,  was  adamant. 
He  started  with  a  wedge;  then,  through  a  series  of  exercises, 
one  made  many  different  objects,  with  a  tool  chest  as  a  climax. 

Boston  early  adopted  the  idea  that  there  must  be  a  use  for 
the  object.  We  did  not  discriminate  then  between  an  object 
which  might  be  useful  but  which  was  seldom  of  any  value  to 
the  boy  who  made  it.  Our  first  change  gave  to  each  boy  the 
choice  of  a  series  of  objects  of  approximately  the  same  "pro- 
gression" value.  Now,  in  order  that  every  teacher  and  every 
pupil  may  have  an  opportunity  to  exercise  his  powers  of 
observation  and  expression  and  to  obey  the  principal  law  of 
learning,  we  require  no  special  objects,  but  publish  a  study  of 
minimum  requirements  which  may  be  woven  into  a  logical 
and  progressive  sequence  at  the  teacher's  discretion,  each 
teacher  being  expected  to  adapt  the  object  to  the  type  and 
environment  of  the  child,  as  well  as  to  his  ability  and  develop- 
ment as  a  craftsman,  thus  creating  in  him  a  real  desire  to 
possess  the  finished  object. 

In  the  old  days,  boys  from  Charlestown  went  to  the  North 
Bennet  Industrial  School  for  shop  work.  When  they  were 
given  their  "models"  to  take  home,  it  was  common  practice 
to  drop  them  into  the  Charles  to  watch  them  drift.  Today's 
objects  are  not  allowed  to  "drift";  they  are  too  valuable  to 
the  boys. 

As  far  as  the  curriculum  is  concerned,  we  hope  never  to 
become  static.  We  expect  constant  changes  both  in  practice 
and  theory. 
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The  Training  School 

The  Training  School  for  Teachers  of  Mechanic  Arts  is  in 
reality  a  continuation  of  the  Boston  Sloyd  Training  School 
which  was  established  by  Mrs.  Quincy  Shaw  about  1889. 
After  Mrs.  Shaw's  death,  her  heirs  did  not  wish  to  continue 
support  of  the  school  and  it  was  run  for  one  year  by  the  Alumni 
Association.  The  following  year  it  was  run  temporarily  by 
the  city  of  Boston,  but  soon  was  made  permanent  under  the 
title  of  "  Training  School  for  Teachers  of  Mechanic  Arts.^' 

Without  this  school  Boston  would  have  been  unable  to 
furnish  thousands  of  teachers  for  substitute  work  and  it  would 
have  been  extremely  difficult  to  find  sufficient  trained  men  to 
fill  vacancies  that  developed.  The  school  has  never  remained 
static.  It  is  changing  every  year  and  for  the  better.  We 
believe,  and  have  been  told  by  outside  agencies,  that  our  young 
men  are  second  to  none  in  any  part  of  the  country. 

Aims 

Industrial  arts  training,  dealing  with  the  concrete  and 
leading  from  the  concrete  to  the  abstract,  has  the  power  to 
make  the  abstract  more  real,  better  understood,  and  more 
easily  grasped.  Shop  work  is  valuable  as  "tryouts"  —  that 
is,  boys  handling  many  different  kinds  of  tools  and  material 
may  obtain  an  idea  of  their  likes  and  aptitudes  and  the  kind  of 
employment  in  which  they  would  be  successful  and  contented. 
Moreover,  it  provides  knowledge  which  can  be  applied  to  the 
worthy  use  of  leisure  and  to  better  home  making,  and  it 
increases  the  understanding  of  values  both  in  design  and 
construction. 

In  a  recent  report  on  industrial  arts  by  the  Legislature  of 
Manitoba,  the  author  (a  doctor)  says:  ''The  industrial  arts 
teacher  must  point  the  way  for  a  new  educational  philosophy.'^ 
We  are  seeing  reason  for  such  a  statement  in  the  activities 
programs  being  inaugurated  in  private  schools  in  England  and 
some  of  the  schools  in  this  country. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  New  York,  in  attempting  to 
work  out  this  problem,  has  appointed  one  of  our  Training 
School  graduates,  who  is  now  teaching  shop  work  in  New  York, 
to  lecture  to  New  York  City  teachers  on  this  subject. 
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Commercial  Education. 

Commercial  Education  is  organized  under  a  director,  working 
in  cooperation  with  nineteen  heads  of  department  and  approxi- 
mately three  hundred  commercial  teachers. 

Revised  Course  of  Study 

The  course  in  commercial  subjects  extends  over  four  years. 
The  aims  of  commercial  education,  the  purpose  of  the  recently 
revised  course  of  study,  and  the  procedure  followed  in  making 
the  revision  have  been  set  forth  in  a  previous  section  of  this 
report.  (Pages  74  to  78.)  The  revision,  in  printed  form,  was 
placed  in  the  hands  of  all  commercial  teachers  in  October  1936. 

Functional  Method  of  Teaching  Shorthand 

The  outstanding  innovation  in  the  revision  of  the  course  of 
study  was  the  presentation  of  the  so-called  "Functional  Method" 
of  teaching  shorthand.  Boston  was  one  of  the  first,  if  not, 
indeed,  the  first  public  school  system  to  introduce  this  new 
method  —  three  years  ago.  The  introduction  was  gradual, 
but  the  teachers  soon  discovered  its  advantages  and  it  is  now 
the  accepted  method  of  instruction  in  almost  all  of  our  class- 
rooms. 

Graduate  Courses  of  the  High  School  of  Commerce 

Business  education  of  college  grade,  for  young  men,  started 
in  the  Boston  public  schools  in  1933.  The  graduate  courses 
of  the  High  School  of  Commerce  offer  intensive  commercial 
training  in  fifteen  subjects  —  enough  to  keep  any  high  school 
graduate  active  in  study  for  two  years  or  more.  A  list  of  the 
subjects  offered  indicates  the  new  and  enlarged  significance 
of  education  for  business:  Essentials  of  English,  Advanced 
Accounting,  Elementary  Accounting,  Secretarial  Work,  Repor- 
torial  Training,  Commercial  Law,  Economics,  Business  Math- 
ematics, Principles  of  Business,  Civil  Service,  Banking,  His- 
tory of  Commerce,  Business  Machines,  Merchandising,  and 
Art.  In  addition  to  these  the  resources  of  the  High  School  of 
Commerce  are  available  to  students  of  the  graduate  course. 

The  courses  are  open  to  all  young  men  who  are  graduates 
of  any  Boston  high  school,  public  or  private.  Each  student 
starts  from  his  own  mark  and  is  given  a  valuable  training  in 
business  principles  and  practices  that  is  adapted  to  his  educa- 
tional background. 
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City=wide  Examinations 

The  conferences  in  connection  with  the  revision  of  the  course 
of  study  showed  that  the  annual  city-wide  examinations  had 
resulted  in  a  great  increase  of  uniformity  and  agreement 
with  regard  to  teaching  content.  The  examinations,  therefore, 
were  suspended  in  1936-37. 

Deferred  Election  of  Commercial  Courses 

There  is  a  movement  on  the  Pacific  Coast  to  defer  the 
election  of  vocational  courses  until  grade  X.  Up  to  grade  X, 
pupils  of  all  vocational  courses  would  receive  the  same  train- 
ing. Much  can  be  said  in  favor  of  this.  It  brings  to  the 
commercial  course  an  older  pupil,  and  gives  additional  time 
for  basic  training  before  a  vocational  selection  is  made. 

The  reason  in  favor  of  an  earlier  election  of  commercial 
subjects  (in  grade  IX)  has  been  to  make  possible  a  course  of 
additional  instruction  in  a  general  clerical  course.  This  pro- 
cedure has  been  followed  in  order  that  drop-outs  (grades  IX 
and  X)  would  have  received  at  least  some  fundamental  train- 
ing to  fit  them  for  the  lower  clerical  positions. 

Since  the  age  limit  has  been  raised  in  many  states  and  since 
general  unemployment  has  prevailed,  there  is  no  longer  any 
good  reason,  some  educators  feel,  why  commercial  work  should 
not  be  deferred  until  grade  X.  This  matter  is  debatable  and,, 
therefore,  should  be  carefully  considered. 

Composite  Job  Training 

Another  problem  which  has  been  under  consideration  among 
commercial  teachers  is  the  fact  that  shorthand  instruction 
should  be  completed  in  a  year  and  a  half;  ?".  e.,  that  the  course 
be  made  more  intensive  in  grades  XI  and  XII.  This  would 
give  the  pupil  n  earing  graduation  some  time  to  do  more  com- 
posite,  routine,   office  work. 

In  the  year  of  graduation,  the  last  four  months  would  be 
devoted  entirely  to  an  approximation  of  actual  office  work. 
The  graduate  would  then  be  much  better  prepared  to  face  the 
realities  of  his  future  position,  since  this  composite  office  work 
in  school  would  more  nearly  approximate  actual  work  in  an 
office,  and  the  graduate  would  have  ample  time  to  become 
accustomed  to  what  he  would  be  called  upon  to  do  in  a  busi- 
ness office.     Moreover,  many  graduates  have  never  worked  a 
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full  day.  The  first  few  weeks  in  the  mercantile  house  is  a 
very  trying  period.  If  the  schools  could  devote  the  last  four 
months  to  furnishing  an  actual  day's  work  to  the  student, 
he  would  be  better  prepared  to  bridge  the  gap  from  the  class- 
room to  the  office. 

Modernizing  Our  Office  Equipment 

During  the  last  four  or  five  years  a  great  deal  has  been  done 
to  modernize  our  commercial  machines  in  the  high  schools. 
Mercantile  houses  are  constantly  taking  prompt  advantage 
of  new  inventions.  It  is  a  policy  of  the  schools  not  to  be  in 
the  lead,  but  to  follow  within  a  reasonable  distance  the  progress 
of  innovations  in  business.  Office  machmes  which  have 
become  antiquated  have  been  turned  in,  and  we  are  now 
in  process  of  complete  reorganization. 

In  buying  office  machines,  due  care  is  exercised  with  regard 
to  teaching  content.  Machines  that  have  little  or  no  teaching 
content  are  not  bought.  Large  machines,  really  combinations 
of  two  or  three  small  machines,  are  rarely  bought,  because 
they  are  too  expensive.  If  there  is,  in  the  smaller  machines, 
a  teaching  content  which  might  be  taught  and  transferred 
to  the  larger  machines,  such  a  method  of  instruction  is  provided. 

Office  Machine  Instruction 

In  the  office  machine  course  there  are  two  types  of  instruc- 
tion. One  type  is  devoted  mainly  to  making  the  pupil  ac- 
quainted with  the  machine  and  what  short  cuts  it  will  pro- 
vide in  business.  The  other  type  has  been  developed  within 
the  last  four  years  and  aims  to  produce  skilful  operators, 
the  instruction  usually  being  by  means  of  a  battery  of  machines. 
Graduates  are  expected  to  possess  a  skill  that  is  marketable. 
But  in  order  to  have  battery  instruction  there  must  be  a  reason- 
ably large  number  of  pupils  who  elect  that  type  of  instruction. 
In  the  high  schools  for  girls  only,  which  have  the  largest  com- 
mercial enrolment,  battery  instruction  has  been  provided. 
High  schools  for  boys  have  been  equipped  merely  to  teach 
and  acquaint  the  pupil  with  the  machine  and  not  to  offer  the 
course  which  develops  operating  skill. 

Certificate  Examinations 

The  Business  Education  Council  (a  committee  comprised  of 
Greater  Boston  commercial  teachers,  and  members  of  the 
New  England  and  National  Office  Management  Associations) 
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has  been  working  for  nearly  three  years  on  a  vocational  ability 
testing  program.  Numerous  preliminary  surveys,  numberless 
conferences,  experimental  testing,  and  revisions  have  resulted 
in  a  vocational  testing  program  which  was  submitted  and 
approved  by  the  New  England  and  National  Office  Manage- 
ment Associations  and  by  the  commercial  teachers.  In  brief, 
this  plan  contemplates  the  following: 

1.  The  development  of  a  series  of  tests  which  may  be 
taken  by  graduates  of  secondary  schools,  both  public 
and  private. 

2.  The  organization  of  a  permanent  joint  committee 
of  commercial  educators  and  employers  to  administer 
these  tests  in  very  much  the  same  way  that  the  College 
Entrance  Board  examinations  are  administered. 

3.  The  awarding  of  a  certificate  of  proficiency  to  suc- 
cessful candidates  by  the  central  joint  committee,  com- 
prised of  commercial  teachers  and  members  of  the  National 
Office  Management  Association. 

4.  The  acceptance  of  the  certificate  of  proficiency  by 
business  firms  as  a  token  of  satisfactory  qualification 
in  preparation  for  employment. 

The  commercial  teachers  of  Boston  have  been  capably 
represented  on  this  committee  by  certain  outstanding  teachers 
who  have  taken  an  active  part  in  all  the  deliberations. 

The  examinations  are  not  too  difficult  for  a  well-trained 
secondary  school  graduate.  The  result  of  the  examination 
will  provide  the  employer  with  evidence  as  to  the  competency 
of  candidates  for  emplojanent  and  will  practically  guarantee 
that  the  student  will  make  good  if  given  an  opportunity  in 
his  chosen  work. 

The  vocational  ability  tests  are  not  offered  to  the  pupil  as 
a  competitive  test  or  even  as  a  grading  test  in  school  work. 
Neither  the  school  nor  the  candidate  is  to  be  publicised.  No 
embarrassing  or  complimentary  comparisons  will  be  made. 
Qualified  pupils  will  be  given  an  opportunity  to  earn  a  certifi- 
cate of  proficiency,  and,  it  is  hoped,  to  secure  employment 
soon  thereafter. 

The  purpose  of  this  testing  program  is  to  obviate  the  trial 
and  error  methods  now  used  by  so  many  firms.  It  will  enable 
large  business  houses  to  dispense  with  the  expense  of  examining 
every  candidate  who  applies  for  employment.  It  will  spare 
the  young  beginner  the  despair  and  failure  which  he  too  fre- 
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quently  meets  upon  obtaining  his  first  position.  A  satis- 
factory mark  on  the  test  will  practically  insure  that  he  will 
"make  good  on  the  job." 

The  procedure  of  the  testing  program  requires  that  each 
candidate : 

1.  Possess  a  personality  rating  card 

2.  Pass  a  fundamental  test  (45  minutes)  in  five  parts,  as 
follows:  Spelling;  Word  test;  Grammar;  Plurals;  Es- 
sentials of  arithmetic 

3.  Pass  a  background  information  test  (45  minutes) 

4.  Select  and  pass  one  of  the  following  ability  tests 
(180  minutes):  Stenographic;  Typing;  Bookkeeping; 
Filing;  Calculating  machine;  Dictating-machine  tran- 
scription. 

Salesmanship 

The  instruction  in  salesmanship  is  organized  as  follows:  a 
commercial  coordinator  in  charge  of  salesmanship  instruction  and 
of  supervising  the  business  relations  of  all  cooperative  commercial 
instruction;  seventeen  full-time  teachers  of  salesmanship;  nine 
part-time  teachers  {the  remainder  of  their  time  being  given  to  other 
commercial  subjects) .  During  1936-37  salesmanship  courses  were 
conducted  in  fifteen  high  schools.  Approximately  twenty-five 
hundred  pupils  were  registered. 

Scope  of  the  Work 

In  the  girls'  high  schools  Retail  Selling  constitutes  the  greater 
part  of  the  course.  In  the  boys'  high  schools  General  Sales- 
manship, Retail  Selling,  Advertising,  and  Store  Operations 
receive  major  consideration.  In  the  mixed  high  schools,  with 
one  exception,  instruction  is  given  boys  and  girls  in  separate 
classes. 

Merchandising  cannot  be  successfully  taught  from  books 
alone.  It  is  a  vocational  subject  and  must  have  a  store  back- 
ground. There  are  three  plans  in  use  in  the  Boston  schools 
by  which  this  practical  store  experience  is  obtained: 

1.  The  alternate  store-and-school  plan 

2.  The  daily  short-hour  plan 

3.  The  occasional-practice  plan 

Alternate  Store=and=School  Plan 

At  the  High  School  of  Practical  Arts,  since  1921,  a  plan  of 
retail  store  training  has  been  in  operation  whereby  girls  get 
practical  experience  under  the  Alternate  Store-and-School  Plan. 
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By  arrangement  through  the  Retail  Trade  Board  thirty  girls 
from  this  school  are  assigned  to  the  large  department  and 
specialty  stores  during  their  senior  year.  In  September  the 
girls  who  have  been  admitted  to  this  course  are  divided  into 
pairs  and  while  one  member  of  the  pair  is  in  school  the  other 
member  is  in  the  store.  At  the  end  of  the  week  they  change 
places.  While  in  school  the  girls  receive  instruction  in  retail 
selling,  store  operation,  store  mathematics,  economics,  color, 
line  and  design,  textiles,  and  English. 

Daily  Short=Hour  Plan 

At  the  Roxbury  Memorial  High  School  (Girls),  since  1927, 
there  has  been  in  operation  a  store  training  course  under  the 
Daily  Short-Hour  Plan.  In  this  school  thirty  girls  who  have 
been  admitted  to  the  cooperative  course  begin  their  recitations 
at  8.15  and  have  four  recitation  periods,  lasting  until  11.15. 
At  that  time  they  are  dismissed  from  school  for  the  day,  and  at 
12  o'clock  they  report  to  the  large  department  and  specialty 
stores  to  which  they  have  been  assigned.  In  these  stores  they 
serve  as  a  noon  relief  force  for  sales  people,  cashiers,  and  exam- 
iners, from  12  m.  to  3  p.  m.  In  most  cases  these  girls  are  also 
employed  during  the  entire  day  on  Saturday. 

Results  of  These  Two  Plans 

These  two  definite  cooperative  plans  bridge  the  gap  between 
school  and  full-time  store  employment.  The  pupil  is  thus 
eased  into  employment  while  under  the  supervision  of  the 
school.  The  salesmanship  teacher  visits  the  pupils  in  their 
employment  and  helps  them  to  solve  the  difficult  problems 
which  arise  while  "on  the  job."  The  teacher  confers  with 
store  executives  to  whom  the  pupils  are  immediately  responsible, 
and  thus  learns  of  the  successes  and  shortcomings  of  those 
who  are  being  trained.  The  store  experiences  of  the  pupils 
are  made  the  subject  of  class  discussion  in  order  that  each 
pupil  may  benefit  from  the  different  situations  which  have 
been  encountered  by  the  various  members  of  the  class. 

This  definite  cooperative  relation  should  lead  to  permanent 
and  profitable  employment  upon  graduation.  That  regular 
employment  does  follow  from  this  training  is  shown  by  the 
fact  that  upon  graduation  70  per  cent  of  the  graduates  of  the 
last  ten  years  have  been  placed  on  the  regular  pay  rolls  of  the 
stores  where  they  received  their  training.  The  percentages 
range  from  87  per  cent  in  the  boom  year  of  1929  to  40  per 
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cent  when  the  depression  was  at  its  worst  in  1934.  Forty  per 
cent  of  the  graduates  of  the  classes  of  1932-33-34-35-36  have 
lost  no  time  through  unemployment  since  graduation.  It  is 
doubtful  if  this  record  can  be  equalled  by  any  other  group  of 
graduates  of  these  depression  years. 

Occasional  Practice  Plan 

The  third  plan  by  which  students  get  practical  experience 
in  stores  —  the  Occasional-Practice  Plan  —  is  in  operation 
in  all  schools  in  which  merchandising  is  taught.  By  action 
of  the  Board  of  Superintendents,  the  commercial  coordinator 
is  allowed  to  excuse  a  merchandising  pupil  from  school  (for 
not  more  than  25  days  a  year)  while  she  is  engaged  in  her  store 
practice  work.  This  practice  work  for  students  can  be 
obtained  only  at  times  when  the  stores  are  especially  busy, 
December  is  a  very  busy  month  and  many  students  are  dis- 
missed from  school  for  part  or  all  of  the  month.  On  special 
sale  days  in  the  large  stores  and  on  Friday  afternoons  and 
Saturdays  in  food  stores,  many  students  are  getting  valuable 
experience  which  in  many  cases  leads  to  permanent  employ- 
ment upon  graduation.  In  December  1936,  1,060  pupils  were 
given  store  experience  ranging  from  one  day  to  twenty-six  days, 
and  their  total  earnings  for  the  month  amounted  to  $24,800. 
The  average  amount  of  store  experience  per  pupil  during  the 
month  was  twelve  days. 

The  Qeorge=Deen  Act 

The  passage  of  the  George-Deen  Act  by  Congress,  in  June 
1936,  has  stimulated  great  interest  in  training  for  the  distribu- 
tive occupations.  Conventions  of  commercial  teachers  all 
over  the  country  have  made  the  provisions  of  this  bill  the 
subject  of  major  discussion.  By  this  act  and  the  appropriations 
by  Congress  under  the  act,  about  $41,000  of  Federal  money 
will  be  available  to  Massachusetts  for  training  for  the  dis- 
tributive occupations. 

There  are  three  types  of  training  which  may  be  reimbursed 
from  this  fund: 

1.  Training  teachers  of  distributive  occupational 
subjects 

2.  Training  high  school  students  on  a  cooperative 
basis  where  at  least  half-time  is  spent  in  distributive 
employment 

3.  Extension  training  for  those  employed  on  full  time 
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The  two  cooperative  store-training  courses  which  are  de- 
scribed above  are  expected  to  fulfil  the  requirements  of  this 
legislation  and  to  bring  a  small  reimbursement  to  the  school 
department. 

Modern  Foreign  Languages 
This  department  is  administered  by  a  director.  During 
1936-37  there  was  a  total  of  27,355  pupils  in  Modern  Foreign 
Language  courses  in  the  day  schools.  Of  this  number,  17,338 
were  in  the  Latin  schools  and  in  the  high  schools;  10,017  were  in 
the  intermediate  schools  and  the  elementary  schools  with  inter- 
mediate grades. 

Simplified  Non=Co!lege  Courses  in  French  and  Spanish 

In  November  1936  the  department  decided  that  syllabi  in 
French  and  Spanish,  different  and  more  simple  in  content  than 
those  which  prepare  students  for  college  entrance,  should  be 
formulated.  Committees  of  teachers  of  these  two  languages 
were  appointed  by  the  Superintendent  for  this  purpose.  The 
committees  comprised  heads  of  department  and  classroom 
teachers  in  high  and  intermediate  schools,  headed  by  the 
director. 

Non-college  syllabi  in  only  French  and  Spanish  were  decided 
upon  because  German  is  taken  almost  exclusively  by  students 
preparing  for  college,  and  the  Italian  syllabus  has  been  so 
recently  adopted  that  it  seemed  unwise  to  revise  it  at  present. 
The  academic,  or  college,  courses  in  French  and  Spanish  will 
be  continued  as  heretofore. 

The  meetings  of  the  committees  for  the  formulation  of  the 
non-college  courses  began  in  January  1937.  By  the  end  of  the 
school  year,  the  First  Unit  of  the  syllabus  for  each  language 
(comprising  the  work  of  grades  VII  and  VIII  together,  or  of 
one  year's  work  in  any  beginner's  grade  IX  year)  were  ready 
for  submission  to  the  Board  of  Superintendents,  for  approval. 
The  work  done  in  grade  VII  should  be  equivalent  to  that  done 
in  any  beginner's  class,  but  since  the  pupils  of  grade  VII  are 
younger,  more  of  the  play  element  should  enter  into  the 
teaching. 

By  this  simplification  of  the  first  and  second  years  of  the 
work,  the  committees  hope  to  eliminate  the  large  percentage  of 
failures  between  the  first  and  second  units,  or  the  dropping 
of  the  subject  after  the  second  year.  One  of  the  main  purposes 
of  the  new  course  should  be  to  inspire  love  and  enthusiasm  for 
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the  language  even  in  those  pupils  not  linguistically  gifted,  so 
that  they  may  continue  the  study  a  third  and  fourth  year  and 
thus  gain  some  permanent  benefit  from  their  earlier  work. 

The  basic  principles  and  purposes  of  these  new  courses, 
together  with  the  details  as  to  method,  have  been  presented 
in  a  previous  section  of  this  report.  (Pages  85  to  88.)  The 
success  of  this  type  of  teaching  a  modern  foreign  language 
depends  on  the  knowledge  and  ingenuity  of  the  teacher  and 
the  manner  of  presentation.  After  a  sufficient  trial  of  the 
First  Unit  during  the  current  year,  the  Second  Unit  for  each 
language  will  be  based  upon  it,  for  tentative  introduction  in 
the  fall  of  1938. 


Detailed  Statistics  of  the  Department 

The  following  tabulation  shows  the  registration,  by  schools, 
in  French,  German,  Spanish,  and  Italian,  as  of  October  1, 
1936,  and  a  two-year  comparison  of  the  totals. 

REGISTRATION,    OCTOBER    1,    1936 


Latin  and  Day  High  Schools 


French 


German 


Italian 


Spanish 


Total 


Pubhc  Latin  School 

Girls'  Latin  School 

Brighton  High  School 

Charlestown  High  School 

Dorchester  High  School  for  Boys 

Dorchester  High  School  for  Girls 

East  Boston  High  School 

English  High  School 

Gh-ls'  High  School 

High  School  of  Commerce 

High  School  of  Practical  Arts 

Hyde  Park  High  School 

Jamaica  Plain  High  School 

Jeremiah  E.  Burke  High  School  for  Gir: 

Mechanic  Arts  High  School 

Roslindale  High  School 

Roxbury  Memorial  High  School  (Boys) 
Roxbury  Memorial  High  School  (Girls) 
South  Boston  High  School 

Totals 


1.586 
505 
513 
109 
563 
878 
308 

2,016 
811 
288 
27 
367 
336 
565 
241 
503 
559 
371 
194 


728 
97 
58 

153 
25 

331 


70 
81 

133 
03 

201 
23 


10,740 


1,963 


346 
178 
228 


68 


186 
227 
236 
243 
160 
551 
273 
457 

198 
163 
195 

220 
152 

158 
396 


3,815 


REGISTRATION,   OCTOBER    I,    1936  — Continued 


Elementary  and  Intermediate  Schools 


French         German         Italian  Spanish  Total 


Abra'h^Da  Lincoln 

Bigelow 

Blackinton 

Christopher  Gibson 

Clarence  R.  Edwards.  .  . 

Dearborn 

Dillaway 

Donald  McKay 

Edward  Everett 

Everett 

Francis  Parkman 

Frank  ^'.  Thompson .  .  .  . 

Grover  Cleveland 

Hugh  O'Brien 

Hyde 

John  Cheverus 

John  Winthrop 

Joseph  H.  Barnes 

Lewis 

Mary  E.  Curley 

Mather 

Michelangelo 

Minot 

Oliver  Hazard  Perry.  .  .  . 
Oliver  Wendell  Holmes . . 

Patrick  F.  Gavin 

Phillips  Brooks 

Prince 

Rice 

Robert  Gould  Shaw 

Solomon  Lewenberg 

South  End  Intermediate. 

Theodore  Roosevelt 

Thomas  A.  Edison 

Thomas  N.  Hart 

Washington  Irving 

William  Barton  Rogers.  . 

William  Blackstone 

William  Howard  Taft 

Woodrow  Wilson 


Totals. 


Grand  Total . 


125 
125 
68 
151 
167 
123 

223 


123 
469 
374 
133 


359 

302 

84 

144 

78 

33 

509 
266 
156 
111 
134 
445 
483 
113 
282 
370 

367 
365 
226 
330 
493 


7,805 
18,545 


293 


257 


143 


143 
39 


74 


241 


2,206 


550 


46 


20 


1,419 


(143) 
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REGISTRATION,    OCTOBER    1,    1936  — Summary 


1935-36 

French 

German 

Italian 

Spanish 

Total 

11,082 
7,669 

2,064 
236 

700 
600 

3,443 
1,428 

17,289 

9,933 

Totals                                            

18,751 

2,300 

1,300 

4,871 

27,222 

Loss  in  French 206 

Loss  in  German 94 


Gain  in  Italian 70 

Gain  in  Spanish 363 


300 

Total  Gain,  133  pupils. 
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Music 

The  Music  Department  comprises  a  director,  nine  assistant 
directors  {three  assigned  to  vocal  work  only,  two  to  orchestra  work 
only,  three  to  vocal  and  instrumental  work,  one  to  hand  work 
only),  twelve  assistants  {supervising  the  teaching  of  music  in 
the  kindergarten  and  grades  I  to  IX),  five  supervisors  of  hands 
and  orchestras,  and  one  supervisor  of  drum  and  hugle  corps. 


Importance  of  Music  Education 

"Today,  more  than  ever  before,  the  importance  of  music 
education  in  the  schools  of  our  country  is  receiving  much 
deserved  recognition.  With  the  coming  of  so  many  marvels 
of  scientific  discovery  and  modern  invention,  which,  with  the 
pressing  of  a  button  or  the  flipping  of  a  switch  bring  into  the 
large  majority  of  our  homes  music  of  all  types  and  forms 
from  every  corner  of  the  globe,  it  is  most  urgent  that  the 
ideals  and  good  tastes  of  our  people  be  well  guided  and  care- 
fully preserved.  These  wonders  of  a  modern  age,  while 
affording  us  many  new  comforts  and  conveniences  in  our 
domestic  life,  offer  a  serious  threat  to  the  further  development 
and  perpetuation  of  the  art  of  music  in  America." 

This  quotation  is  from  the  report  which  the  Director  of 
Music  submitted  in  June  1936,  presenting  a  comprehensive 
description  of  the  organization,  basic  philosophy,  aims,  and 
accomplishments  of  the  department.  It  was  printed  in  full 
in  the  Superintendent's  Annual  Report  for  1935-36.  A  digest 
of  it  will  suffice,  therefore,  for  the  purpose  of  this  present 
report. 
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Vocal  Music 

Upon  the  entrance  of  the  child  into  kindergarten,  immediate 
steps  are  taken  to  develop  a  sense  of  pitch  and  rhythm  and 
to  arouse  an  early  interest  in,  and  love  for,  good  music. 

Skill  in  the  use  of  the  singing  voice  is  developed  through 
the  practice  of  singing  folk  songs  and  simple  tunes  of  appealing 
interest  to  the  child.  In  this  work,  which  is  taught  by  rote, 
much  thought  and  attention  are  given  to  good  posture,  tone 
placement,  and  correct  method  of  breathing.  Clear  word 
pronunciation  and  a  definite  understanding  of  the  thought 
content  of  each  song  to  be  sung  receive  serious  consideration. 

In  previous  years,  a  great  many  so-called  non-singing  or 
tone-deaf  pupils  were  found  in  the  upper  grades.  Today, 
this  number  has  been  greatly  reduced  due  to  the  skilful  methods 
of  correction  employed  by  the  teachers  in  the  kindergarten 
and  early  elementary  grades. 

The  rhythmic  sense  of  the  child  is  developed  in  kindergarten 
and  lower  grades  through  the  practice  of  listening  to  music 
played  on  the  piano  or  phonograph  and  having  the  pupils 
respond  by  the  clapping  of  the  hands,  marching,  or  swaying 
movement  of  the  body.  Game  songs  are  very  helpful  in  this 
regard.  Rhythmic  instruments,  such  as  small  drums,  bells, 
tambourines,  wood  blocks,  triangles,  and  castanets,  are  used 
to  arouse  in  the  child  an  early  interest  in  instruments  and 
instrumental  music. 

In  grade  I,  instruction  similar  to  that  given  in  kindergarten 
is  continued,  with  a  corresponding  advance  in  the  scope  of 
material  used  and  results  obtained. 

Grade  II  introduces  sight  singing  through  observation  song 
study  from  the  blackboard.  The  names  and  meaning  of  the 
symbols,  such  as  staff,  notes,  time  signatures,  and  rests,  are 
added  to  the  work  already  done. 

Through  the  various  successive  stages  of  advancement  the 
vocal  student  is  brought  to  grade  VII.  The  changing  period 
of  the  male  voice  usually  arrives  during  grade  VIII  and  at 
this  point  the  bass  clef  is  introduced.  The  addition  of  this 
new  vocal  part  inaugurates  the  practice  of  four-part  singing 
which  is  also  carried  through  the  high  school  to  a  high  point  of 
development. 

Glee  clubs  and  special  choruses  are  formed  from  the  best 
material  in  the  music  classes,  usually  from  grades  VII  and 
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above.  These  groups  frequently  give  musicales  which  are 
designed  to  exhibit  the  superior  skill  and  musicianship  of  the 
performers  and  to  arouse  a  more  active  interest  in  music  on 
the  part  of  the  other  students.  Opportunity  is  offered  on 
these  programs  for  the  appearance  and  performance  of  solo 
talent.  Performances  of  operettas,  musical  comedies,  and 
programs  showing  the  correlation  of  music  with  the  other 
subjects  are  frequently  given.  In  many  cases,  much  revenue 
is  derived  from  these  activities  and  is  placed  in  the  school  fund 
for  the  purchase  of  much  needed  equipment  which  would 
otherwise  be  unavailable. 

Instrumental  Music 

The  needs  of  the  public  school  children  in  the  instrumental 
field  are  being  cared  for  on  as  broad  and  thorough  a  basis  as 
the  resources  of  the  Music  Department  will  permit.  There 
are  twenty  temporary  instrumental  instructors  teaching 
clarinet,  drum,  ^'iolin,  cello,  French  horn,  flute,  fife,  and  the 
several  brass  instruments.  All  of  the  instructors  are  skilled 
performers  on  the  instrument  which  they  teach. 

Small  orchestras,  bands,  drum  corps,  and  other  instrumental 
groups  are  developed  from  the  instrumental  classes.  Practi- 
cally every  elementary  school  district  has  at  least  one  instru- 
mental group,  many  schools  have  more.  The  benefits  derived 
from  the  work  of  these  music  units  prepare  the  participants 
for  the  more  advanced  activities  of  similar  classes  in  the  inter- 
mediate and  high  school  grades.  Within  the  larger  organiza- 
tion small  instrumental  units  are  formed,  composed  of  the 
superior  performers  who  are  given  every  opportunity  and 
encouragement  to  exhibit  their  skill  and  develop  their  ability 
by  playing  at  school  functions.  They  receive,  in  addition  to 
this  beneficial  experience,  special  technical  training  in  the 
playing  of  their  instruments.  Coordinated  effort  towards  a 
common  objective  of  high  standard,  with  subjection  to  well 
regulated  discipline,  are  some  of  the  character  molding  prin- 
ciples which  are  taught  in  these  groups. 

One  of  the  outstanding  features  of  the  year  is  the  Annual 
Parade  of  the  Boston  School  Cadets,  in  which  the  bands  and 
drum  corps,  organized  and  developed  by  the  Music  Depart- 
ment, play  an  active  part.  In  the  parade  of  June  8,  1937, 
ten  high  school  bands,  eighteen  high  school  drum  corps,  and 
fifteen  intermediate  school  music  units  furnished  the  necessary 
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music  for  marching.  These  same  units  participate  annually 
in  the  competitive  military  drills  in  their  respective  schools  by 
supplying  the  music  required  for  the  occasion  and  giving  an 
exhibition  of  playing,  marching,  and  mihtary  maneuvering. 

The  training  which  our  most  talented  pupils  receive  in  the 
advanced  units  constitutes  a  valuable  preparatory  course  for 
a  possible  professional  career  in  music.  It  is  to  this  end  that 
our  three  outstanding  instrumental  units  —  Boston  Public 
School  Symphony  Orchestra,  Boston  Public  School  Junior 
Symphony  Orchestra,  and  Boston  Public  School  Symphony 
Band  —  have  been  organized.  These  organizations  are  com- 
posed of  the  best  instrumental  talent  available  in  the  public 
schools  of  every  section  of  the  city. 

Radio 

For  many  years  the  Music  Department  has  successfully 
conducted  broadcasts  of  instrumental  and  vocal  music,  per- 
formed by  public  school  pupils.  Three  such  broadcasts, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Boston  School  Committee,  were 
given  through  station  WAAB  in  the  spring  of  1936.  Appro- 
priate announcements  and  remarks  were  made  by  the  Director 
of  Music. 

These  radio  activities  resulted  in  much  encouragement  and 
inspiration  to  the  pupils  who  participated  in  them,  aroused  a 
keener  interest  in  the  study  of  music  and  fresh  enthusiasm  for 
their  future  endeavors.  Another  notable  benefit  resulting 
from  this  source  is  a  more  sympathetic  understanding  and 
interest  on  the  part  of  the  parents  in  the  school  work  of  their 
children. 

The  music  teachers  in  our  schools  consider  it  their  duty  to 
keep  the  children  informed  of  such  concerts  and  broadcasts  as 
are  beneficial  and  instructive  to  them  and  to  assist  them,  as 
far  as  possible,  in  the  enjoyment  and  appreciation  of  these 
programs.  The  further  cultivation  of  this  field  of  music 
education  deserves  recommendation  and  encouragement. 

Expansion  and  Improvement 

It  is  hoped  that,  with  the  coming  of  better  times,  certain 
evident  needs  in  the  Music  Department  will  be  cared  for. 
Obviously,  the  teachers  of  the  elementary  grades  should  be 
thoroughly  equipped  with  a  fine  sense  of  the  elements  of  pitch 
and  rhythm  and  should  have  good  musical  taste  and  effective 
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methods  in  subject  presentation  in  order  that  a  correct  and 
soHd  foundation  may  be  laid  in  the  early  grades. 

More  time  allotment  for  the  study  of  music  by  the  serious- 
minded  groups  engaged  in  glee  club  and  orchestra  work,  with 
proportionately  added  credit  allowance,  would  certainly  lead 
to  greater  and  more  satisfactory  results. 

The  addition  of  a  course  in  Music  Appreciation  in  our  high 
schools  would  enable  music  students  of  special  talent  to  prepare 
themselves  during  their  school  years  for  what  may  become 
their  life  work.  Such  a  course  should  embrace  music  history, 
elementary  harmony,  light  musical  form  and  analysis,  and  a 
study  of  the  lives  and  works  of  the  great  composers.  It  is 
obvious  that  a  course  of  this  type  is  essential  to  the  future 
welfare  and  happiness  of  the  professionally  minded  music 
student. 

The  adoption  of  a  beginners'  course  in  piano  playing  in  the 
elementary  grades  would  naturally  aid  us  in  our  musical  ob- 
jectives. This  course,  which  could  be  limited  to  two  years, 
would  lay  a  solid  foundation  for  the  development  of  further 
musical  instruction,  either  vocal  or  instrumental. 

It  is  desirable  to  place,  under  the  same  instructor,  the  train- 
ing of  instrumental  imits  in  the  intermediate  schools  and  the 
high  schools  which  are  fed  by  these  same  intermediate  schools, 
thereby  enabling  the  teacher  to  follow  up  his  work  done  in  the 
earlier  grades.  This  constructive  change  will  be  gradually 
effected  in  such  a  way  as  will  not  injure  the  continued  success 
of  any  individual  school  organization. 

It  is  to  be  hoped,  also,  that  eventually  the  beginners'  classes 
on  band  instruments  may  be  taken  from  the  high  schools  and 
placed  in  the  intermediate  and  upper  elementary  grades,  where 
they  rightfully  belong.  To  combine  the  beginning  of  technical 
instruction  on  an  instrument  with  ensemble  practice  is  a 
difficult  and  rather  impractical  undertaking,  which  is  further 
complicated  by  the  heavy  demands  made  on  the  student  by 
his  regular  high  school  program. 

Physical  Education 
The  Department  of  Physical  Education  comprises  a  director, 
an  associate  director,  a  supervisor  in  charge  of  playgrounds, 
twenty-six  assistants  (physical  education),  sixteen  assistant 
instructors  (physical  education),  four  masters  of  military  drill, 
seven  junior  masters  and  four  histructors  (teaching  military  drill 
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to  hoys  in  grades  IX  to  XII,  inclusive).  Two  of  the  assistants 
(physical  education)  are  assigned  to  The  Teachers  College  of  the 
city  of  Boston;  twenty  to  the  various  Latin  and  day  high  schools; 
four  to  the  supervision  of  physical  education  in  elementary  and 
intermediate  districts.  Of  the  instructors,  five  are  assigned  to 
Latin  and  day  high  schools,  eleven  to  intermediate  schools  having 
gymnasium  facilities.  During  1936-37  there  were,  in  addition, 
three  temporary  men  teachers  and  four  temporary  women  teachers. 
There  also  is,  each  year,  a  temporary  staff  of  teacher-coaches  who 
conduct  athletics  for  boys,  and  an  annually  appointed  group  of 
supervisors  and  playground  teachers  for  the  playground  season. 

Scope  of  the  Work 

The  department  covers  a  wide  field,  the  members  of  its 
teaching  staff  being  in  direct  contact  with  every  pupil  in  all  the 
grades,  from  the  first  through  the  twelfth,  and  through  the  four 
or  five  years  of  The  Teachers  College,  of  the  city  of  Boston. 
The  work  embraces  physical  education  in  the  elementary, 
intermediate,  and  high  and  Latin  schools;  military  drill  for 
boys  in  grades  IX  to  XII,  inclusive;  the  after-school  activities 
for  boys  and  girls;  the  playground  work  which  is  carried  on 
during  the  summer  months  in  school  yards,  parks,  and  athletic 
fields. 

1.     Physical  Education 

(a)     Elementary  Grades 

In  grades  I,  II,  and  III,  story  plays,  games,  rhythmic  exer- 
cises and  dances,  adapted  to  the  age  and  experience  of  the 
pupils,  constitute  the  major  content  of  the  program  of  physical 
education.  The  plays,  games,  and  dances  are  arranged  in 
ten  groups,  a  group  for  each  month  of  the  year.  These  activi- 
ties are  chosen  and  so  arranged  because  of  the  correlation 
of  their  subject  matter  with  the  special  activities  belonging 
to  the  different  seasons  of  the  year,  and  with  the  other  subjects 
of  the  regular  curriculum.  In  addition,  an  organized  program 
of  posture  training  is  carried  on,  under  the  supervision  and 
direction  of  the  visiting  instructor. 

In  grades  IV,  V,  and  VI,  the  activities  consist  of  a  daily 
program  of  classroom  exercises,  conducted  by  the  classroom 
teachers,  and  the  specially  organized  group  work  for  the 
correction  of  faults  of  posture.  In  many  school  districts, 
where  buildings  and  school  facilities  permit,   a  program  of 
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graded  games  and  folk  dances,  in  addition  to  the  regular  activ- 
ities in  the  afternoon  periods,  has  been  introduced. 

A  committee  of  instructors  has  been  working  for  two  years  on 
the  preparation  of  a  new  program  of  activities  for  the  first  six 
grades.  The  committee  hopes  to  have  this  program  completed 
and  ready  for  submission  to  the  Board  of  Superintendents  by 
the  first  of  the  year.  It  has  already  been  tried  out  in  many 
districts  with  the  permission  of  the  Superintendent. 

(b)     Intermediate  Grades 

The  intermediate  school  program  serves  to  link  the  elemen- 
tary school  program  with  that  of  the  high  school.  The  aims 
and  objectives  are:  improvement  of  posture  and  of  physical 
and  mental  health;  formation  of  character;  development  of 
leadership;  training  for  recreational  activities. 

Eleven  schools  are  equipped  with  gymnasium  facilities.  In 
these  schools  the  boys  and  girls  of  grades  VII  and  VIII  and 
the  girls  of  grade  IX  have  two  40-minute  periods  a  week  in 
the  gymnasium.  The  activities  include  marching,  gymnastics, 
special  corrective  posture  work,  dances,  games,  stunts,  tumbling, 
and  apparatus.  The  boys  of  grade  IX  have  military  drill, 
two  40-minute  periods  a  week. 

Ten  intermediate  schools  have  no  gymnasium  facilities.  In 
these  schools  the  boys  and  girls  of  grades  VII  and  VIII  have  a 
daily  15-minute  period  of  classroom  exercises.  The  grade  IX 
girls  have  two  40-minute  lessons,  in  any  available  hall  or 
room  in  the  building,  conducted  by  a  regular  grade  teacher. 
The  boys  of  grade  IX  have  military  drill,  in  the  best  available 
space. 

The  Demonstrations  of  Physical  Education  given  in  the 
various  intermediate  schools  during  April  and  May  showed  a 
wide  variety  of  work  and  a  high  degree  of  accomplishment. 

(c)  High  Schools  —  Girls 
The  program  of  physical  education  activities  for  girls  in 
high  schools  is  based  upon  the  need  of  the  average  pupil,  each 
lesson  having  a  definite  place  in  the  building  of  the  well-rounded 
individual.  The  lesson  plan  for  each  grade  contains  one  or 
more  of  the  following  activities:  (a)  Scientifically  devised 
exercises;  (6)  Dancing;  (c)  Instruction  in  games  and  skills 
which  may  have  a  carry-over  value  for  leisure  time  recreation. 
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Twice  in  each  school  year  every  pupil  has  a  posture  exami- 
nation and  is  assigned  to  one  of  the  four  groups:  A,  B,  C,  D. 
The  D  group  has  two  sections,  one  of  which  comprises  girls  who 
must  receive  a  medical  examination  and  prescription,  and  the 
other  comprises  those  who  will  be  treated  in  the  corrective 
classes  of  the  school.  The  assignment  to  the  corrective  class 
is  in  addition  to  the  prescribed  two  periods  per  week  of  physical 
education.  The  classes  are  limited  to  ten  pupils,  making  it 
possible  for  each  girl  to  receive  special  help  in  the  correction 
of  her  postifral  defect. 

After-school  sport  sessions  are  open  to  all  students,  the 
schedule  of  activities  being  dependent  upon  the  facilities  avail- 
able. Swimming  classes  meet  in  the  municipal  or  private 
pools.  Tennis  and  hockey  are  played  on  courts  and  fields 
in  the  neighborhood  of  the  school.  Skating  clubs  use  outdoor 
areas  and  the  Arena.  The  ever  popular  basket  ball  attracts 
many  to  the  "gym"  courts.  This  extra-curricular  program 
is  optional  with  teacher  and  pupil,  but  the  large  attendance  at 
the  afternoon  classes  attests  to  the  popularity  of  these  sports 
and  to  the  need  of  a  more  widely  organized  program  of  after- 
school  activities. 

Pupil  leaders  are  trained  to  take  charge  of  the  daily  ten- 
minute  period  of  exercise  which  is  a  required  allotment  in 
every  high  school  schedule.  These  leaders  are  selected  be- 
cause of  their  high  physical  and  scholastic  rating.  They  give 
the  directions  for  the  exercises,  marching,  or  games  in  the  home 
room  to  which  they  have  been  assigned,  under  the  supervision 
of  the  classroom  teacher. 

(d)  The  Teachers  College  of  the  City  of  Boston 
Physical  Education  in  Teachers  College  has  the  same  fun- 
damental aims  as  in  the  high  schools.  In  addition  to  this,  the 
students  are  taught  how  to  conduct  the  physical  education 
activities  required  in  the  grades  and  they  are  prepared  for 
playground  leadership  and  for  the  organization  of  recess 
activities  in  the  school  yard. 

The  program  of  the  first  two  years  at  Teachers  College 
includes  marching,  exercises,  game-skills,  games,  dancing,  and 
special  instruction  in  games  and  dances  for  the  elementary 
grades  and  playgrounds. 

In  the  third  year,  the  course  is  differentiated  to  meet  the 
needs  of  each  elective  group,  the  program  being  planned  to 
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include  all  physical  education  activities  required  by  the  course 
of  study  elected  by  the  students.  The  program  also  includes 
practical  work  in  gymnastics,  team-games,  and  advanced 
dancing. 

In  the  fourth  year,  teacher  training  is  especially  emphasized. 
The  students  are  given  opportunity  for  practice  training,  for 
testing  and  analyzing  postural  defects,  and  for  program 
planning.  This  practice  teachmg  is  conducted  in  the  gymna- 
sium, with  students  as  subjects. 

The  fifth  year  program  is  a  continuation  of  fiie  work  de- 
scribed above,  with  special  emphasis  placed  upon  recreational 
activities. 

A  program  of  extra-curricular  activities,  including  sports 
and  team-games,  basket  ball,  baseball,  squash  baseball,  and 
tennis,  is  offered  under  the  auspices  of  the  College  Athletic 
Association,  to  which  a  large  number  of  students  belong.  The 
Association  also  encourages  individual  activities,  such  as  skat- 
ing, bicycling,  hiking,  and  golf.  For  proficiency  in  these 
activities,  points  are  awarded  which  enable  students  to  earn 
their  college  numerals  and  letters. 

(e)     Playgrounds 
Selection  of  Teachers 

There  are  156  playgrounds  distributed  throughout  the  city, 
104  in  school  yards;  40  athletic  fields  and  parks  equipped 
with  a  children's  corner;  and  12  special  playgrounds.  About 
400  play-teachers  are  employed  during  the  season  and  each 
playground  is  usually  supervised  by  two  teachers.  The 
teachers  are  appointed  first  from  the  permanent  eligible  list. 
(Those  who  have  earned  less  than  $350.)  When  that  list  is 
exhausted  the  substitute  list  is  used,  then  the  teachers  college 
list  —  giving  work  first  to  those  who  hold  the  degree  of  M.  A., 
then  to  those  who  hold  the  degree  of  B.  A.,  and  finally  to  the 
kindergarten  group. 

Supervision 

The  playground  teachers  are  under  the  immediate  super- 
vision of  the  permanent  supervisor  and  five  assistants,  these 
latter  being  appointed  annually  by  the  Superintendent. 
During  the  playground  season  there  are  weekly  meetings  of 
the  assistants  and  the  supervisor  in  charge. 
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Extent 

The  playground  season  begins  about  the  first  of  July  and 
continues  to  the  first  of  September.  All  the  grounds  are 
equipped  with  bean  bags,  bean  bag  boards,  jump  ropes,  rope 
quoits,  volley  balls,  etc.  Some  of  the  playgrounds  have 
swings,  tilts,  sand  tables,  and  game  tables.  Athletic  fields  are 
supplied  with  baseball  materials.  Where  there  are  facilities 
for  tennis,  equipment  is  supplied. 

There  are  from  23,000  to  30,000  children  who  frequent  our 
playgrounds  daily,  the  average  daily  attendance  on  the  aver- 
age playground  being  Ijetween  150  and  200. 

In  addition  to  the  regular  program  of  playground  activi- 
ties, such  as  active  games,  dramatics,  story-teUing,  dancing, 
and  quiet  games,  there  are  special  activities,  such  as  inter-yard 
games,  played  usually  on  Tuesday  and  Thursday  mornings. 

During  the  last  season,  the  playgrounds  issued  1,500  ''Knot 
Hole"  tickets  for  Braves  Field  and  over  10,000  passes.  The 
playground  children  made  over  10,000  articles  for  the  Red 
Cross  —  ranging  from  1,000  rag  dolls  to  beautiful  doll  houses. 

Safety  Education  is  emphasized  strongly  in  the  playground 
program,  and  the  Massachusetts  Council  of  Safety  has  been 
most  helpful  and  cooperative  in  the  organization  and  pro- 
motion of  the  Safety  Program. 

(fj     Posture  Training 
Posture  Mark 

Since  1930  there  has  been  a  program  of  Posture  Training 
in  grades  I  to  XII,  inclusive.  At  the  beginning  of  the  school 
year  every  pupil  is  given  a  posture  mark,  based  upon  the 
classification  used  at  Harvard  University.  The  mark  is  given 
after  individual  inspection  in  ihe  elementary  schools,  by 
the  visiting  instructor  of  physical  education;  in  the  inter- 
mediate and  high  schools,  by  the  special  instructors,  assigned 
to  those  schools. 

Grouping  and  Corrective  Work 

The  marks  are  used  as  the  basis  of  classification  and  group- 
ing. Three  days  a  week  the  pupils  in  grades  I,  II,  and  III 
change  rooms  at  a  given  time,  according  to  their  posture 
marks,  the  grades  being  kept  together  as  far  as  possible. 
Twice  a  week  there  is  a  similar  shifting  of  the  pupils  of  the 
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upper  three  elementary  grades  and  of  grades  VII  and  VIII 
housed  in  elementary  schools.  Pupils  in  the  "A"  group  of 
each  grade  go  to  one  room,  where  they  follow  the  regular 
course  of  study  for  the  month,  with  particular  emphasis  on 
posture.  "B's"  and  "C's"  are  assembled  into  separate 
groups  and  are  given  special  exercises  to  correct  the  posture 
faults  common  to  their  groups.  Those  pupils,  who  are  marked 
"D"  or  who  have  a  lateral  deviation  which  is  not  structural, 
are  organized  into  smaller  groups  and  are  given  specialized 
work  on  posture  boards  provided  for  this  purpose.  The  work 
is  conducted  by  the  classroom  teachers  under  the  direction 
and  supervision  of  the  visiting  instructor. 

At  the  end  of  the  school  year  every  pupil  is  again  marked, 
to  note  progress,  and  it  has  been  found  that  there  is  great 
improvement  in  all  schools  where  the  program  has  been  regu- 
larly followed. 

In  the  intermediate  and  high  schools,  all  of  which  have 
special  instructors  in  physical  education,  a  room  has  been 
provided  for  corrective  exercises  for  pupils  who  have  faulty 
posture.  These  pupils  are  assigned  to  special  groups  and  work 
individually  under  the  direction  of  the  instructor.  As  the 
posture  rooms  are  equipped  with  standard  apparatus  for 
corrective  work,  this  type  of  treatment  is  more  effective  than 
the  group  classroom  exercises,  and  more  is  accomplished  in  a 
shorter  time. 

Every  case  of  lateral  deviation  is  referred  to  the  school 
doctor  for  examination.  If  he  thinks  it  advisable,  the  pupil  is 
referred  to  a  special  clinic  or  to  the  family  physician  for  treat- 
ment. For  all  cases  which  are  habitual  and  not  structural, 
special  exercises  in  the  posture  group -are  advised. 

(g)  Organized  Recess 
There  was  a  considerable  growth  in  recess  organization  and 
games  during  1936-37.  More  and  more  schools  are  adopting 
a  program  of  directed  play  or  are  allotting  definite  sections  of 
the  yard  for  particular  games,  directed  by  a  leader.  The 
leader  is  usually  the  submaster  for  the  boys  and  the  master's 
assistant  for  the  girls,  but  in  many  schools  which  have  a  highly 
organized  program  for  recess  the  teachers  are  assigned  in 
rotation  for  specific  games. 
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2.     Athletics 
Teacher=Coach 

Since  the  abolition  of  the  teacher-managers  and  play- 
teachers,  the  duties  of  the  teacher-coach  have  been  greatly 
increased.  The  title  indicates  the  type  of  man  that  the  city 
of  Boston  chooses  to  guide  the  athletic  destinies  of  the  various 
schools.  He  must  first  be  a  teacher  and  secondly  be  a  coach. 
However,  the  present  conditions  necessitate  his  also  being  a 
manager.  This  adds  to  his  arduous  line  of  duties  the  issuing 
of  equipment,  the  checking  of  eligibility,  the  selling  of  tickets, 
and  the  preparing  of  the  tentative  schedule  for  the  approval  of 
the  headmaster.  The  abolition  of  minor  sports  has  caused 
boys  who  would  formerly  be  participating  under  the  direction 
of  the  play-teachers  to  be  put  in  the  care  of  the  coach.  This 
increases  the  intensity  of  the  teacher-coach's  work  by  increas- 
ing the  direct  number  of  boys  under  his  control.  The  work, 
however,  is  well  done  and  the  interest  of  each  boy  is  adequately 
cared  for. 

Student  Eligibility 

In  order  to  be  a  member  of  any  athletic  squad  every  boy 
must  qualify  in  three  ways:  first,  he  must  submit  to  a  complete 
physical  examination;  second,  he  must  receive  the  permission 
of  his  parents  to  participate;  third,  he  must  satisfy  the  rules 
established  by  the  School  Department  concerning  eligibility. 

Equipment 

The  equipment  issued  to  squad  members  is  of  the  best 
construction  for  protection  to  the  boy  and  for  durability. 
Every  boy  is  completely  equipped  and  is  never  allowed  to 
engage  in  any  athletic  contest  without  being  protected  (by 
equipment)  in  every  possible  way. 

Sports 

At  present  the  field  of  activity  is  confined  to  three  sports: 
football,  track,  and  baseball.  The  training  and  preparation 
for  these  is  the  major  work  of  the  coach. 

(a)     Football 
The  football  season  starts  the  second  w-eek  in  September 
and    continues   through   the   last   week   in   November.     The 
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squads  practice  on  public  playgrounds  within  available  dis- 
tance of  the  school  building.  The  average  squad  at  the  first 
of  the  year  varies  from  one  hundred  boys  in  the  smaller  schools 
to  three  hundred  in  the  larger  schools.  The  preliminary 
training  consists  of  conditioning  exercises  and  the  teaching 
of  the  fundamentals  of  football.  During  these  early  days  the 
coach  endeavors  to  watch  every  boy  who  reports  for  his  squad. 
It  is  the  principle  never  to  drop  a  boy,  or,  in  the  parlance  of  the 
sport,  to  cut.  It  is  true  that,  as  the  season  progresses,  many 
boys  voluntarily  withdraw  from  the  squad  roster,  but  every 
boy  who  is  willing  to  stay  and  comply  with  the  rules  is  welcome. 
The  squad  at  the  end  of  the  season  varies  between  fifty  and  a 
hundred. 

The  game  period  usually  starts  after  about  three  weeks  of 
practice  and  most  of  our  teams  average  about  one  game  in 
eight  days,  for  a  maximum  schedule  of  eight  games  per  season. 
These  games  are  played  in  an  inclosed  park  and  under  the 
direction  of  the  best  available  officials,  selected  from  an  approved 
board  by  the  directors  of  physical  education.  There  is 
always  a  doctor  in  attendance  at  our  games  and  each  boy 
participating  is  thoroughly  taped  about  the  ankles  in  order 
to  prevent  injury.  This  taping  is  applied  by  an  expert  who 
is  hired  by  the  department  and  is  present  at  all  our  contests. 
The  teams  played  are  for  the  most  part  Boston  teams;  i.  e., 
we  play  among  ourselves,  except  for  a  few  traditional  games. 
There  are  no  league  championships.  There  are  no  post- 
season games  and  no  player  receives  an  award  other  than  the 
right  to  wear  his  school  monogram  or  letter.  The  games 
are  evenly  contested  and  played  under  such  ideal  conditions 
that  in  the  past  decade  there  has  never  been  an  unsportsman- 
like outbreak  nor  any  evidence  of  over-emphasis,  either  by  team 
members  or  spectators. 

(b)     Track 

The  track  season  starts  early  in  December  and  continues 
until  the  first  week  in  March.  The  numbers  reporting  for 
track  in  most  cases  are  higher  than  for  any  other  sport,  ranging 
from  one  hundred  fifty  to  four  hundred  fifty.  The  first  group 
is  a  14-year  old  group,  and  boys  14  years  old  or  under  on  Sep- 
tember first  of  the  school  year  may  participate  in  this  class. 
The  next  group  comprises  the  boys  15  years  of  age  on  September 
first.     The  third  group  comprises  boys  16  years  of  age  on  this 
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date,  and  the  last  group,  boys  of  17  and  18  years  of  age  on  this 
date.  This  grouping  by  age  has  greatly  increased  the  number 
of  boys  participating. 

During  the  month  of  December,  all  boys  are  given  a  light 
preliminary  training  period.  Just  before  the  Christmas 
vacation,  the  coach  usually  divides  his  squad  into  various 
sections  and  works  with  each  section  for  a  short  period.  This 
enables  him  to  come  into  close  contact  with  the  boys  and  to 
decide  for  what  event  the  boy  is  particularly  qualified.  No 
boy  who  has  enroled  for  football  is  allowed  to  report  for  this 
preliminary  period.  After  the  Christmas  vacation  the  serious, 
or  strict,  work  begins. 

About  the  third  week  in  January,  each  school  has  a  class 
meet,  these  meets  being  held  in  the  East  Armory.  From  this 
period  on,  each  team  participates  in  one  track  meet  a  week 
until  the  Regimental  Games,  which  take  place  at  the  end  of 
February  or  the  first  of  March.  These  weekly  track  meets  are 
confined  to  Boston  schools.  Sometimes  the  meets  are  triangu- 
lar—  and  even  quadrangular.  Usually  there  is  an  objective 
meet  between  schools  of  keen  rivalry.  This  meet  is  usually 
scheduled  preliminary  to  the  Regimental  Meet.  It  is  not 
uncommon  to  find  as  many  as  six  hundred  boys  participating 
in  these  triangular  or  quadrangular  meets.  The  meets  are 
conducted  by  competent  officials  with  well-founded  experience 
in  track  work.  There  are  no  awards  of  any  kind  given  to  boys 
in  these  meets.  At  the  end  of  the  season,  however,  boys  who 
have  satisfied  their  school  authorities  of  their  right  to  do  so 
are  awarded  the  privilege  of  wearing  the  school  insignia. 

One  of  the  outstanding  rules  governing  our  boys  in  track 
meets  limits  individual  participation  to  one  track  event  and 
one  field  event.  There  are  also  other  excellent  restrictions 
limiting  the  choice  of  events  in  which  they  may  compete.  Xo 
boy  in  the  14-year  old  group  may  run  farther  than  600  yards, 
and  no  boy  in  the  older  group  may  run  in  a  race  of  more  than 
1,000  yards. 

There  is  also  an  outdoor  track  season  which  starts  in  May 
and  ends  the  first  week  in  June.  The  training,  types  of  event, 
and  classifications  are  the  same  as  for  the  indoor  season,  the 
only  difference  being  that  the  meets  are  held  on  cinder  tracks. 
The  Regimental  Meet  is  conducted  at  University  Heights 
through  the  courtesy  of  the  Boston  College  authorities. 
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(c)     Baseball 

The  baseball  season  starts  about  the  second  week  in 
March  and  continues  to  the  second  week  in  June.  The  num- 
bers reporting  for  baseball  range  from  one  hundred  to  two 
hundred  fifty.  The  preliminary  period  in  baseball  is  conducted 
indoors.  During  this  period  the  coach  insists  on  very  light 
work,  such  as  the  teaching  of  the  fundamentals  of  bunting, 
the  proper  way  for  the  pitcher  to  stand  on  the  rubber,  and 
other  elementary  principles.  Battery  men  are  allowed  to 
throw  the  ball,  slowly  at  first,  until  the  proper  conditioning  is 
attained.  It  is  during  this  period  that  the  coach  accomplishes 
much  of  the  so-called  groundwork  of  baseball. 

The  team  goes  into  the  open  as  soon  as  the  weather  permits. 
The  preliminary  practice  is  usually  conducted  in  the  school 
gymnasium  or  drill  hall.  The  outdoor  practice  is  held  on  public 
playgrounds,  in  most  cases  the  same  playground  used  for  foot- 
ball practice.  At  the  start  of  the  outdoor  training,  the  squad 
is  allowed  to  bat  for  the  first  time,  although  the  principles  of 
batting  are  taught  in  the  drill  shed.  Most  squads  are  divided 
at  this  time  into  many  teams,  and  these  teams  play  practice 
games.  This  enables  the  coach  to  see  every  boy  in  practice 
and  aids  him  greatly  in  the  selection  of  his  Varsity  and  Junior- 
Varsity  squads.  The  regular  scheduled  inter-school  games, 
for  Varsity  and  Junior- Varsity  squads,  start  at  the  end  of  April 
and  continue  through  the  second  week  in  June. 

These  games  are  played  on  public  playgrounds  and  are 
under  the  supervision  of  capable  umpires.  Competition  be- 
tween schools  is  governed  as  in  football.  Each  team  plays  as 
many  Boston  schools  as  is  physically  possible.  The  Varsity 
squads  participate  in  about  fourteen  games  and  the  Junior- 
Varsity  squads  in  about  six  or  eight  games.  Here,  as  in  foot- 
ball, there  are  no  league  championships  and  the  sportsmanship 
and  competition  is  on  a  very  high  plane. 

The  Boston  schoolboys  have  profited  greatly  by  this  system 
of  physical  education.  Many  of  our  boys  have  gone  higher 
into  collegiate  fields  and  there  have  proved  themselves  excellent 
as  athletes.  Our  boys  find  places  on  the  athletic  teams  of  all 
our  prominent  colleges  and  in  the  last  Olympic  games  Boston 
schoolboj^s  represented  the  United  States  of  America.  This 
speaks  highly  for  our  training  and  development,  and  we  can 
feel  justly  proud  of  our  department.     The  proof  of  this  is 
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doubly  manifest  since  most  of  our  coaches  are  themselves 
products  of  our  school  system. 

3.     Military  Drill 

Military  Drill,  as  conducted  in  the  Boston  public  schools, 
does  not  promote  war  spirit,  nor  has  it  ever  savored  of  mili- 
tarism. It  has  always  been  under  the  exclusive  control  of  the 
School  Committee  and  has  never  been  identified  with  any  State 
or  Federal  organization.  There  are  eight  instructors  per- 
manently assigned  to  boys'  high  and  Latin  schools,  and  seven 
assigned  to  the  intermediate  schools  and  mixed  high  schools. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year  the  cadets  are  organized  into 
companies  of  from  forty  to  fifty  boys.  The  commissioned 
officers  are  selected  from  the  senior  class;  the  sergeants  and 
corporals  from  the  lower  classes.  The  School  Committee 
furnishes  the  dummy  rifles  and  the  belts.  The  cadets  are 
required  to  furnish  their  own  uniforms,  consisting  of  a  jacket, 
breeches,  leggins,  and  a  cap.  No  other  equipment,  with  the 
exception  of  pennons  and  the  National  Colors,  are  required. 

The  competitive  prize  drills  between  companies  in  their 
individual  schools,  held  in  the  spring  of  each  year,  are  conducive 
to  holding  the  interest  of  the  boys  throughout  the  year.  From 
the  results  of  these  competitions  the  colonels,  lieutenant- 
colonels,  and  majors  are  selected  to  lead  their  respective 
regiments  and  battalions  in  the  annual  street  parade  which  is 
held  early  in  the  month  of  June. 

When  the  cadet  officer  is  graduated  from  high  school  he 
receives  a  Military  Diploma,  which  signifies  that  he  has  had 
four  years  of  training,  not  alone  in  the  attributes  of  Military 
Drill,  but  in  leadership. 

Penmanship 
The  administrative  personnel  for  this  branch   of  instruction 
comprises  a  director  and  three  assistant  directors. 

Function 

In  general,  the  function  of  the  department  is  to  train,  direct, 
and  supervise  teachers  in  order  to  promote  the  development 
of  modern  handwriting  ability  in  pupils  throughout  all  grades. 
During  1936-37  the  number  of  teachers  under  the  direction 
of  the  department  was  approximately  3,500. 
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Teacher  Training 

Practically  all  teachers  coming  into  the  service  from  sources 
other  than  The  Teachers  College  of  the  city  of  Boston  are 
untrained  in  the  technique  and  pedagogy  of  the  system  of 
handwriting  which  is  taught  in  the  Boston  schools.  Upon 
entrance,  therefore,  they  must  take  a  prescribed  course  of 
training  under  the  direction  of  the  department  of  penmanship, 
and  meet  all  the  requirements  for  qualification  within  two  years. 
The  program  of  training  comprises  two  main  features : 

1.  Submission  by  the  teacher  each  week  of  personally 
performed  drills  until  the  required  amount  of  drill  material 
has  been  satisfactorily  completed  and  a  certificate  of 
qualification  has  been  received. 

2.  Weekly  attendance  at  the  Teachers'  Course  in 
Handwriting  for  unqualified  teachers. 

Supervision  and  Demonstrations 

The  frequency  and  distribution  of  supervisory  visits  are 
determined  by  the  specific  needs  of  individual  schools  and 
teachers  as  shown  in  the  work  sent  regularly  to  the  office  of 
the  director  in  accordance  with  the  organized  procedure,  which 
calls  for  the  Yearly  Improvement  work,  the  Gradient  Measure- 
ment work,  and  the  Yearly  Honor  Roll  Survey  work. 

Supervision  includes  the  observation  of  the  teacher's  pres- 
entation of  the  subject  to  the  class;  observation  of  the  pupils' 
performance  of  applied  written  work,  in  order  that  the  visiting 
member  of  the  penmanship  department  may  judge  as  to  the 
degree  of  "carry-over"  of  handwriting  ability  while  the  pupils' 
minds  are  engaged  in  the  work  of  other  subjects. 

Wherever  necessary  for  the  guidance  and  improvement  of  a 
teacher,  a  demonstration  lesson  is  given.  Much  time  is  also 
devoted  each  year  to  conferences,  either  wdth  individual 
teachers  or  with  school  groups. 

Executive  Plan 

The  department  aims  to  effect: 

1.  Proper  programming,  through  adequate  time  allot- 
ment, advantageous  period  placements,  non-departmental 
teaching  assignment,  and  frequent  teaching  lessons. 
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2.  Point  credits,  which  are  commensurate  with  the 
economic  and  social  vahie  of  the  subject  and  with  the 
amount  of  w^ork  and  effort  required  to  attain  the  pre- 
scribed standards  of  handwriting  in  the  several  grades. 

3.  Provision  of  proper  equipment  and  conditions  — 
furniture,  writing  materials,  Hghting. 

Pupil  Motivation 

Leading  features  of  the  Course  of  Procedure  or  Study  are  as 
follows: 

1 .  A  delineation  of  text  material  suited  to  the  mental 
capacity  of  pupils  of  the  various  groups  and  to  be  achieved 
at  various  intervals  throughout  the  school  year. 

2.  The  Personal  Equation  Stimulus  evolved  by  the 
Yearly  Improvement  work  whereby  pupils  determine  in 
September  their  particular  needs  for  improvement  and 
in  June  estimate  and  rate  their  own  advancement. 

3.  The  Social  Equation  Stimulus  developed  by  the 
Handwriting  Gradient  Measurement  every  ten  w'eeks 
of  school,  whereby  the  pupils  determine  their  own  report 
ratings  by  measuring  their  ability  according  to  standards 
achieved  by  average  students  under  average  classroom 
conditions. 

4.  The  Evaluation  Stimulus  derived  from  the  Annual 
Survey  of  Applied  Written  Work  Ability  of  all  classes 
throughout  all  schools.  Upon  the  completion  of  this 
survey,  the  Yearly  Honor  Roll  Award  is  distributed  each 
June,  estimating  the  achievement  of  classes  and  pupils. 

5.  The  Classroom  Laboratory  Stimulus  created  by 
classroom  and  corridor  handwriting  exhibits,  honor  rolls, 
charts,  diagrams,  alphabets,  extra  subject  rating,  personal 
decorations,  and  other  incentives. 

Exhibits 

Exhibits  of  the  applied  handwriting  of  all  the  pupils  of  all 
the  grades  of  the  Boston  public  schools  have  been  displayed 
regularly  each  year  in  the  city,  and,  by  invitation,  in  practi- 
cally all  the  principal  cities  of  the  United  States.  This  exten- 
sive and  complete  exhibiting  has  made  possible  a  definite 
comparison  of  the  handwriting  in  the  Boston  schools  w  ith  that 
in  the  school  systems  of  other  cities  and  towns  in  various 
sections  of  the  country.     Oral   comments  of  visiting  super- 
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intendents,  teachers,  and  parents  at  such  exhibits,  letters 
received  by  the  director,  comments  appearing  in  the  press  and 
in  the  Yearbooks  of  the  National  Association  of  Penmanship 
Teachers  and  Supervisors  —  all  have  been  most  favorable, 
and  they  indicate  that  the  handwriting  results  achieved  in  the 
Boston  schools  have  been  adjudged  to  be  of  outstanding 
excellence. 

Vocational  Guidance 
This  department  comprises  a  director,  six  vocational  instructors, 
and  nine  vocational  assistants.  During  1936-37,  one  of  the 
vocational  instructors  was  assigned  to  the  Boston  Trade  School; 
one  of  the  assistants  was  assigned  to  the  Department  of  Practice 
and  Training. 

Increasing  Necessity  of  Guidance 

Vocational  guidance  is  an  educational  process  designed  to 
lead  a  pupil  by  means  of  counsel  to  a  knowledge  of  his  own 
interests,  abilities,  and  opportunities,  in  order  that  he  may 
choose  his  life  work  wisely  and  prepare  for  it  intelligently. 
This,  of  necessity,  includes  educational  guidance. 

The  Department  of  Vocational  Guidance  begins  its  work  in 
the  elementary  school  and  carries  on  through  the  secondary 
school  into  the  field  of  higher  education  and  the  world  of 
commerce  and  industry. 

In  the  Message  from  the  President  of  the  United  States 
transmitting  a  Recommendation  for  Legislation  on  the  Subject 
of  Economic  Security  (House  Document  No.  81)  appears  this 
statement : 

"Education,  training,  and  vocational  guidance  are  of  major  importance 
in  obtaining  economic  security  for  the  individual  and  the  Nation.  And 
we  have  at  various  points  in  this  report  made  brief  references  to  the 
importance  of  vocational  guidance  and  training  in  the  readjustments 
which  are  necessary  in  a  coordinated  attack  on  the  problem  of  individual 
economic  security.  We  here  wish  to  further  emphasize  that  the  educa- 
tional and  vocational  equipment  of  individuals  is  a  major  factor  in  their 
economic  security." 

The  greater  the  unemployment  and  the  more  discouraged 
young  people  become,  the  greater  the  need  of  the  counselor  to 
encourage  and  guide  them  into  newer  fields  of  training.  During 
the  years  of  the  depression  one  of  the  most  important  functions 
of  the  counselor  was  to  keep  up  the  morale  of  our  youth. 
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High  School  Registration 

In  1920  a  total  of  311,266  young  people  were  graduated  from 
high  schools  of  the  United  States;  in  1934  (the  latest  year 
for  which  nation-wide  statistics  are  yet  available)  the  total 
reached  914,853,  an  increase  of  193  per  cent. 

Below  are  some  Boston  statistics: 

High  and  Latin  School 
Year  Graduates 

1915 2,149 

1925 3,833 

1930 4,426 

1935 6,278 

This  large  increase  (nearly  200  per  cent)  over  a  period  of 
twenty  years  is  evidence  in  itself  of  the  need  for  additional 
staff  workers. 

Work  of  the  Department 

The  work  of  the  department  resolves  itself  into  three  divisions, 
each  dependent  on  the  others:  Guidance,  Placement,  and 
Follow-up. 

Guidance 

Formal  guidance  begins  in  the  intermediate  grades.  The 
department  has  provided  a  definite  program  for  the  one  period 
a  week  aUotted  by  the  Board  of  Superintendents.  Educational 
guidance  is  paramount  in  these  grades.  A  bulletin  entitled 
"A  Guide  to  the  Choice  of  a  Secondary  SchooV^  was  prepared 
to  help  pupils  and  parents  to  a  better  understanding  of  the 
opportunities  in  our  secondary  schools.  Up  to  this  point  the 
guidance  is  carried  on  by  the  classroom  teachers. 

For  the  high  schools,  individual  counseling  is  organized  for 
each  of  the  classes.  The  pupil  is  checked  at  various  stages 
along  the  way  to  make  sure  he  is  headed  in  the  right  direction. 
The  guidance  program  is,  of  necessity,  an  integrated  one  in 
order  that  the  counselor  may  have  the  full  facts  before  him. 
For  example,  a  cardiac  situation,  or  poor  eyesight,  if  not 
known  to  the  counselor,  might  prove  disastrous  to  the  child. 
Guidance  is  necessary  to  prevent  failures  and  to  stimulate  the 
mentally  lazy.  Both  the  individual  and  group  counseling  are 
carried  on  by  the  members  of  the  department  in  cooperation 
with  the  headmasters  and  the  teachers. 
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Placement 

"  What  shock  is  icier  than  the  shock  of  going  from  school  to  your 
first  jobf  The  shock  of  finding  that  there  is  no  job."  The 
quotation  is  from  a  recent  newspaper  editorial.  Many  of  the 
jobs  of  a  decade  ago  no  longer  exist  and  the  newer  ones  require 
more  education  and  training  so  that  a  high  school  education  is 
becoming  more  and  more  essential. 

While  the  placements  for  1936  tripled  those  of  1933,  there 
is  still  much  unemployment,  due  to  the  increasing  number  of 
graduates  each  year  and  the  slack  of  the  lean  years.  However, 
the  class  of  1935  follow-up  report,  one  year  after  graduation, 
showed  42  per  cent  working  and  only  18  per  cent  wanting  work. 

The  placement  of  the  handicapped  is  an  interesting  but 
difficult  phase  of  the  work.  Physical  as  well  as  mental  handi- 
caps require  attention.  Every  pupil  is  an  individual,  to  be 
considered  on  his  own  merits  and  to  be  placed,  when  possible, 
where  his  talents  will  have  full  play.  Many  graduates  who 
find  work  through  other  sources  return  for  readjustment  or 
help  in  improving  their  status  on  the  job.  Thus  guidance 
and  placement  are  closely  associated  and  cannot  be  considered 
apart. 

Fonow=up 

Under  date  of  October  19,  1908,  the  Board  of  Superintend- 
ents recommended  "that  records  he  kept  at  the  several  schools, 
with  the  cooperation  of  principals  and  teachers,  and  associations 
of  graduates  and  other  organizations  interested  in  educational 
activities,  of  the  life  and  occupation  of  the  various  graduates." 
Here  we  see  the  first  organized  attempt  at  "follow-up." 

The  "follow-up"  is  one  of  the  most  important  parts  of  a 
guidance  program,  for  here  is  the  testing  of  the  counseling  and 
placement  which  have  gone  before.  Here,  in  fact,  is  the  test- 
ing of  the  school  system.  Here  is  where  we  learn  of  the  suc- 
cesses and  failures.  Here  is  where  we  discover  where  the 
training  is  found  wanting.  Again,  we  learn  of  the  oversupply 
or  undersupply  of  types  of  workers,  as  the  case  may  be.  We 
learn  first-hand  from  the  employers  how  the  school  product 
has  "measured  up."  On  the  follow-up  questionnaire  sent  to 
graduates  about  nine  months  after  graduation,  we  welcome 
suggestions  and  criticisms  in  addition  to  the  facts  checked. 
This  is  a  valuable  aid  in  curricula  rebuilding. 

The  Department  of  Vocational  Guidance  has  been  conduct- 
ing annual  follow-up  studies  since  1916.     In  addition  it  has 
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made  a  five-year  follow-up  study  of  boys  and  girls,  and  a  ten- 
year  study  of  the  same  group.  More  intensive  studies  were 
desired,  but  were  prevented  by  present  conditions. 

With  funds  from  the  Works  Progress  Administration,  the 
Department  of  Sociology  at  Harvard  University  has  under- 
taken a  study  of  the  records  of  the  Department  of  Vocational 
Guidance  from  1916  to  1935.  From  the  sociology  department 
comes  the  following  comment : 

"We  need  hardly  say  that  were  we  not  convinced  of  the  great  value  of 
the  material  which  the  Department  of  Vocational  Guidance  has  so  care- 
fully collected,  we  would  not  continue  our  efforts  to  push  this  investigation 
to  completion.  In  fact,  it  seems  to  those  of  us  who  are  concerned  with 
this  study  that  this  information  is  probably  not  equalled  in  any  other 
municipality  in  this  country.  At  least,  such  is  our  judgment,  after  a 
survey  of  the  field.  Whatever  limitations  there  are  depend  solely  on  the 
fact  that  most  of  the  follow-up  information  pertains  to  the  first  year  sub- 
sequent to  graduation,  but  none  the  less  it  is  impossible  to  find  any  other 
department  of  education  which  has  assembled  such  information  over  a 
comparable  period  of  years.  Moreover,  it  has  proved  clearly  to  us  that 
considerable  care  has  been  consistently  exercised  in  the  accumulation  of 
these  data  by  your  department." 

Below  is  a  brief  summary  of  the  "follow-up"  of  the  5,131 
boys  and  girls  who  were  graduated  in  1935  from  our  general 
high  schools  and  Mechanic  Arts  High  School: 


Further  education 

31  per 

cent 

W'orking 

42  per 

cent 

Wanting  work 

18  per 

cent 

Miscellaneous 

9  per 

cent 

Employers'  Calls  and  Placements 

(January  1,  1936,  to  December  31,  1936) 

Employers'  Calls 

Total 

1,365 

Boys 

596 

Girls 

769 

Placements 

Total 

1,228 

Boys 

544 

Girls 

684 

Permanent  placements 

451 

Boys 

293 

Girls 

158 

Temporary  placements 

559 

Boys                                   , 

235 

Girls 

324 

Part-time  placements 

218 

Boys 

16 

Girls 

202 
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The  following  figures  are  for  the  summer  months  (July  and 
August),  1936: 

Number  of  interviews  3,514 

Boys  1,568 

Girls  1,946 

Referred  to  employers  522 

Boys  293 

Girls  229 

Placements  141 

Boys  69 

Girls  72 

Follow=up  Study  of  Boys  Five  Years  after  Graduation 

This  study  aims  to  provide  a  factual  and  descriptive  back- 
ground which  will  be  of  service  to  the  counselor,  the  high  school 
boy,  the  high  school  administrator,  and  the  department.  An 
abstract  of  it,  in  pamphlet  form,  might  well  be  placed  in  the 
hands  of  each  senior  in  the  high  schools,  in  order  that  he  might 
have  complete,  accurate,  and  recent  information. 

Histories  were  received  from  89  per  cent  of  the  boy  graduates 
of  English  High  School,  general  high  schools,  and  Mechanic 
Arts  High  School,  classes  of  1920,  1921,  1922.  The  study 
leads  to  the  following  conclusions: 

The  occupations  of  the  fathers  had  little  influence  upon  the 
boys'  selection  of  their  high  school  courses.  Forty-eight  per 
cent  of  the  boys  were  doing  work  which  they  said  they  wanted 
to  do  while  in  high  school.  Eighty  and  five-tenths  per  cent  of 
the  graduates  of  the  general  high  schools  continue  their  educa- 
tion for  at  least  one  year,  day  or  evening.  About  four  out  of 
five  graduates  who  continue  their  education  will  make  profes- 
sional use  of  the  advanced  training  five  years  after  high  school. 
Law,  medicine,  dentistry,  engineering,  and  pharmacy  lead  in 
high  percentage  of  boys  utilizing  advanced  training. 

Boys  with  the  highest  average  grades  throughout  their  high 
school  course  have  better  chances  of  continuing  their  education, 
of  completing  the  advanced  course,  and  of  being  employed  in 
the  professional  field  five  years  after  high  school. 

Forty  per  cent  of  the  boys  who  continued  their  education 
received  college  degrees  within  five  years.  Nine  out  of  ten 
of  the  boys  five  years  after  high  school  were  still  in  Massa- 
chusetts and  very  largely  in  the  city  of  Boston. 
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A  total  of  91.5  per  cent  of  the  graduates  of  the  general  high 
schools  had  worked  during  their  high  school  days.  One  hun- 
dred ten  different  jobs  had  been  held.  Of  those  who  had 
worked,  21.4  per  cent  found  such  work  to  be  a  positive  tryout 
for  the  vocation  in  which  they  were  engaged  five  years  later. 

Summary  of  Follow=up  Study  of  Boys  Ten  Years  after 
Graduation 

This  study  is  a  continuation  of  a  five-year  study  made  five 
years  previously.  Returns  were  received  from  1,432  out  of 
2,007  graduates.  The  percentage  of  returns  received  from 
the  graduates  of  English  High  School  and  the  general  high 
schools  combined  is  72;  from  Mechanic  Arts  High  School 
graduates,  67. 

1.     English  High  School  and  General  High  Schools 
There  were  1,213  graduates  of  these  schools  included  in  the 
study.     The  vocational  interests  are  very  similar  to  those  in 
the  five-year  follow-up  study.     The  occupational  status  shows 
the  following  changes  from  the  report  of  five  years  ago : 


Occupational  Field 


Five  Years 
Later 


Ten  Years 
Later 


Skilled  labor 

Office,  clerical 

Retail  selling 

Wholesale  selling 

Executive  and  administrative 
Proprietors  small  businesses. . 
Professional 


7  Per  Cent 


15 

4 

36 


7  Per  Cent 
17 


Approximately  two  per  cent  of  the  cases  reported  were 
unemployed.  This  figure  probably  does  not  reveal  the  actual 
situation,  but  it  is  the  best  that  can  be  arrived  at  with  our 
present  plan  of  reporting.  Of  the  1,213  graduates,  874  were 
engaged  in  the  same  occupational  grouping  both  five  and  ten 
years  after  graduation.  There  is,  therefore,  72  per  cent  occu- 
pational stability  from  the  five-year  to  the  ten-year  period. 
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2.     Mechanic  Arts  High  School 
There  were  219  graduates  of  Mechanic  Arts  High  School  in 
the    study.     The    occupational    status    shows    the    following 
changes  from  the  report  of  five  years  ago: 


Occupational  Field 


Five  Years  Later 


Ten  Years  Later 


Skilled  labor 

Office,  clerical 

Retail  selling 

Executive  and  administrative 
Professional 


31  Per  Cent 
16 
3 
10 
27 


Summary  of  the  Follow=up  Reports  of  the  Class  of  1924 
(Girls) 


End  of  Five 
Years 


End  of  Ten 
Years 


1.     Returns 

Number  of  returns 

Per  cent  of  returns 

2.     Distribution 

Engaged  in  commercial  work 

Engaged  in  professional  work 

Withdrawn  from   business  and  professional  life  because  of 
marriage,  illness,  or  other  reasons 

Engaged  in  teaching 

Engaged  in  nursing 

Working  as  bookkeepers  and  stenographers 

College  degrees 

Completed  training  courses  beyond  high  school  (in  addition 
to  the  college  graduates) 

Married ' 

Average  salary  of  those  in  commercial  work 


1,496 

92% 

30% 
13% 

55% 
11% 

1% 
23% 

8% 

25% 

42% 
$22  45 


Conclusions 

1.  In  view  of  the  increasing  number  of  pupils  entering 
our  secondary  schools  and  the  heterogeneity  of  the  pupils, 
guidance  is  demanded. 

2.  The  curriculum  needs  further  modification  in  order  to 
meet  the  needs  of  this  large  and  varied  group  of  pupils. 
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3.  Too  many  pupils  are  pursuing  the  commercial  course, 
many  doing  so  because  they  see  no  alternative.  Experience 
has  shown  that  the  requirements  in  business  and  industry 
have  been  steadily  raised  beyond  the  qualifications  of  many 
of  the  increased  number  of  graduates  who  are  striving  to 
secure  employment. 

4.  Boston  has  the  highest  standards  in  its  employment 
requirements  of  any  city  known  to  the  department.  Therefore, 
the  problem  of  meeting  these  requirements  bj''  properly  trained 
pupils  is  becoming  greater  and  greater. 

5.  It  is  recommended,  therefore,  that  a  representative  of 
the  Department  of  Vocational  Guidance  be  named  as  a  member 
of  any  and  all  committees  appointed  for  rebuilding  curricula 
in  order  that  the  findings  of  the  department  may  be  thoroughly 
understood  and  the  needs  of  the  community  may  be  adequately 
served. 

School  Hygiene 

The  Department  of  School  Hygiene  comprises  one  director,  six 
supervising  school  physicians,  sixty-one  school  physicians,  one 
siipervisor  of  nutrition  classes,  one  sanitary  engineer,  one  super- 
visor of  health  education  and  safety  education,  one  supervising 
nurse,  four  assistant  supervising  nurses,  sixty-one  nurses,  twenty- 
three  school  matrons,  twenty-one  nutrition  class  attendants, 
nineteen  assistant  nutrition  class  attendants,  forty-three  lunch 
attendants,  thirteen  cafeteria  cooks. 

In  1907  the  sanitary  and  hygiene  agencies  of  the  Boston 
public  school  system  were  combined  by  the  School  Committee 
within  the  Department  of  School  Hygiene.  Medical  inspection 
was,  at  that  time,  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  city  board  of 
health  and  it  remained  so  until  1915,  when  it  was  transferred 
to  the  control  of  the  School  Committee  by  action  of  the  legis- 
lature. The  employment  of  school  physicians  and  nurses  is 
required  by  statute  and  their  duties  are  specifically  defined,  as 
are  also  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  the  School  Committee 
with  reference  to  safeguarding  the  health  of  pupils  and 
employees. 

Under  the  Rules  and  Regulations  of  the  School  Committee, 
the  director  of  school  hygiene  shall  have  general  supervision 
and  control  of  all  matters  afifecting  the  physical  welfare  of 
pupils,  teachers,  and  members  of  the  supervising  staff;  of 
observance  of  the  regulations  of  the  School  Committee  with 
respect  to  room  temperature  and  humidity,  ventilation  and 
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sanitation.  He  shall  have  general  supervision  of  the  selection 
of  pupils  for  speech  improvement  classes,  for  rest  and  nutrition 
classes,  and  for  classes  for  the  conservation  of  eyesight.  He 
shall  have  general  supervision  and  control  of  school  hygiene ; 
of  school  nursing  and  allied  matters,  including  the  teaching 
of  physiology  and  hygiene  and  instruction  for  the  prevention 
of  tuberculosis  as  required  by  statute.  He  shall  serve  in  an 
advisory  capacity  on  matters  relating  to  military  drill.  He 
shall  be  a  member  ex  officio  of  all  committees  having  to  do 
with  plans  for  school  buildings,  school  lunches,  textbooks  on 
physiology  and  hygiene,  and  other  matters  affecting  the 
physical  welfare  of  pupils  and  teachers. 

The  supervising  school  physicians  serve  as  field  workers 
and  advisers  to  school  physicians.  The  duties  of  school 
physicians  include  an  examination  of  all  new  pupils,  examina- 
tion and  diagnosis  of  children  returning  after  illness;  examina- 
tion of  every  child  at  least  once  a  year,  and  report  of  any 
defect;  visitation  to  homes  upon  the  recommendation  of  the 
principal  or  supervisor  of  attendance. 

The  supervising  nurse  has  charge,  under  the  director,  of 
the  assistant  supervising  nurses,  school  nurses,  and  matrons, 
and  is  responsible  for  the  efficiency  and  character  of  the  services 
performed  by  them. 

School  physicians,  including  the  director,  are  selected  by 
means  of  Civil  Service  examination  requested  of  the  State 
Civil  Service  Commission  by  the  School  Committee  whenever 
a  vacancy  is  to  be  filled.  Matrons,  nutrition  class  attendants, 
assistant  nutrition  class  attendants,  as  well  as  the  sanitary 
engineer,  are  also  selected  by  this  method.  School  nurses 
and  the  supervisor  of  health  education  and  safety  education 
are  selected  directly  by  the  School  Committee  as  in  the  case  of 
teachers. 

Communicable  Diseases 

The  principal  function  of  the  department  is  to  minimize 
the  spread  of  communicable  diseases,  especially  contagious 
diseases. 

Diphtheria,  long  a  great  cause  of  death  and  debility,  has 
been  practically  eliminated  in  Boston  by  the  process  of  active 
immunization.  No  public  school  child  has  died  of  this  disease 
for  the  past  two  years.  Approximately  87  per  cent  of  our 
kindergarten    and    grade    I    pupils    were    immunized    against 
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diphtheria.  An  effort  has  been  made  during  the  past  two 
years  to  place  in  the  hands  of  family  physicians  this  important 
work.  The  Superintendent  sends  a  notice  to  parents  on  the 
opening  of  school,  requesting  them  to  have  their  children 
immunized  by  the  family  physician.  This  has  resulted  in 
nearly  5,000  children  being  immunized  at  the  time  of  entrance 
to  school.  More  than  7,000  received  protective  treatment  in 
the  public  schools  in  October  1936.  This  work  is  done  by  the 
school  physician  with  the  assistance  of  the  school  nurse. 

Such  a  record  is  a  splendid  tribute  to  the  diligence,  skill, 
and  tact  of  the  school  nurse,  who  must  enlighten  and  con- 
vince the  parents  (often  against  strong  objection)  of  the  neces- 
sity of  such  protection. 

Scarlet  fever  contagion  has  long  been  difficult  to  control 
because  of  the  promiscuous  intermingling  of  children  at  places 
of  amusement  and  elsewhere.  Another  factor  is  the  mildness 
of  the  infection  in  some  children,  causing  the  disease  to  be 
unrecognized.  The  disease  can  be  controlled  and  minimized 
by  the  application  of  sound  principles  of  epidemiology.  When- 
ever a  case  is  reported,  school  physicians  are  immediately 
notified.  Cla.^sroom  inspection  of  children  is  made  to  detect, 
not  necessarily  signs  of  the  disease,  but  signs  often  associated 
with  carriers,  such  as  discharging  noses,  paronychia,  discharg- 
ing ears,  etc.  These  children  are  excluded  at  once.  In  nearly 
every  case  where  such  procedures  are  carefully  and  intelli- 
gently followed,  no  repeat  cases  occur  in  the  same  class.  With 
the  application  of  new  rules  and  better  inspection,  scarlet 
fever  decreased  from  1,485  cases  in  1931-32  to  720  cases  in 
1935-36. 

]Measles  during  the  past  school  year  has  been  endemic  but  not 
epidemic.  During  1935-36  the  schools  reported  3,055  cases. 
This  number  was  probably  a  small  fraction  of  the  actual  number 
of  cases.  Measles  is  extremely  contagious,  practically  no  one 
being  immune.  However,  its  spread  has  been  reduced  by 
quarantine.  Complications  are  definitely  avoided  by  good 
nursing  and  proper  care  in  the  home.  Measles  has  usually  a 
seasonal  occurrence,  being  quite  common  in  late  winter  and 
early  spring.     It  shows  a  two-year  period  of  epidemic  activity. 

No  cases  of  poliomyelitis  occurred  during  1936-37.  A 
possibility  of  a  recurrence  of  it  in  1939  must  be  considered. 
Until  1916  the  disease  was  largely  a  rural  one,  at  least  in  Massa- 
chusetts. The  year  1916  saw  a  w^idespread  outbreak.  Again 
in  1927  and  1931  the  disease  manifested  itself  alarmingly.     By 
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studying  the  three  previous  epidemics  it  was  seen  that  the 
disease  could  be  expected  to  be  prevalent  for  a  period  of  nine 
weeks  as  a  mode.  As  October  1,  1935,  was  the  limit  of  the  nine- 
week  mode  a  decision  was  reached  to  postpone  the  opening 
of  school  until  that  date.  The  prognostication  worked  out 
accurately. 

During  1936-37  epidemic  meningitis  increased  alarmingly. 
Fourteen  cases  had  been  reported,  including  adults  and  pre- 
school children,  up  to  February  17,  when  the  first  school  case 
occurred  in  the  Andrews  School  of  the  Quincy  district,  which  is 
in  a  congested  area.  Up  to  June  2,  19  cases  in  public  and 
parochial  schools  were  noted.  Two  cases  occurred  in  English 
High  School,  March  26  and  May  17.  No  connection  could  be 
traced  between  these  two  boys.  The  Dudley  school,  near  the 
geographical  center,  as  well  as  the  center  of  population,  reported 
its  first  case  on  March  29.  Seven  cases  were  reported  up  to 
April  13  (the  last  case).  Several  parochial  school  children 
in  the  same  locality,  all  of  the  same  age  group,  were  noted  at 
the  same  time.  These  boys  had  a  common  meeting  place 
outside  of  school.  No  other  multiple  incidences  of  the  disease 
were  noted  in  our  schools.  Several  thousand  children  contacts 
were  cultured  post-nasally  in  an  effort  to  locate  possible  carriers. 
The  Superintendent  authorized  the  assignment  of  a  school 
bacteriologist  to  study  the  cultures.  No  carriers  were  found. 
The  technique  of  hunting  for  carriers  has  not  proved  a  success. 

In  nearly  every  case,  a  history  of  exposure,  fatigue,  and 
unstable  health  habits  was  found.  Many  of  the  cases  worked 
after  school,  some  at  hard  labor.  Carriers  seemed  to  play  an 
unimportant  part  in  the  spread  of  the  disease,  and  the  case 
rate  of  roughly  8  per  100,000  could  not  be  interpreted  as  alarm- 
ing. The  disease  has  never  shown  a  tendency  to  spread 
widely  in  the  schools.  It  occurs  chief!}'  in  the  winter  and 
spring,  probably  spread  largely  by  sinus  infections,  which 
clear  up  considerably  with  the  coming  of  milder  weather. 
Fatigue,  exposure,  bad  housing,  crowding  together  of  people 
under  insanitary  conditions  are  more  important  in  the  spread 
of  the  disease  than  are  carriers.  During  the  week  ending  May 
8,  Massachusetts  reported  12  cases,  Alabama  10,  New  York  9, 
and  all  other  states  less. 

The  control  of  tuberculosis  is  still  a  difficult  problem  for 
public  health  officials  in  Boston.  It  is  estimated  that  there 
are  20,000  known  contacts.  All  children  in  the  ninth  grade 
should  be  X-rayed  for  signs  of  hidden,  inactive  tuberculosis. 
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Case  finding  of  the  acutely  or  chronically  ill  tubercular  person 
who  is  spreading  the  disease  could  then  be  well  carried  out. 
It  is  estimated  that  to  X-ray  10,000  ninth  grade  pupils  would 
cost  S5,000  for  films  alone.  The  director  strongly  recommends 
that  this  sum  be  made  available  either  by  the  Health  Depart- 
ment of  the  city  of  Boston  or  the  School  Committee  for  this 
vitally  necessary  survey. 

School  nurses  supervise  all  tuberculosis  contacts  as  to  their 
health  and  do  an  untold  amount  of  good  in  delaying  the  onset 
of  tuberculosis  in  these  children,  thus  saving  large  sums  of 
money  that  otherwise  would  be  required  for  hospitalization,  etc. 

During  the  month  of  January  some  alarm  was  expressed  by 
the  press  as  to  the  prevalence  of  influenza,  colds,  and  grippe 
among  school  children.  Influenza  not  being  a  reportable 
disease  in  Massachusetts,  no  accurate  information  as  to  its 
prevalence  was  obtainable.  A  survey  of  absenteeism  in  all  in- 
termediate and  elementary  schools  was  made  by  the  department 
through  the  school  nurses.  The  survey  showed  that  22,584 
pupils  had  been  absent  during  the  week  ending  January  16; 
23,206  during  the  week  ending  January  23  (no  school  January 
22  because  of  rain) .  The  total  absence  during  both  these  weeks 
because  of  colds  and  grippe  was  25,466.  The  total  number 
of  absences  during  the  week  ending  January  30  was  53,876. 

These  figures  indicate  a  highly  contagious  disease  of  short 
duration,  of  a  respiratory  nature,  not  accompanied  by  any 
serious  complications  and  not  to  be  considered  as  an  outbreak 
of  true  influenza. 

An  apparently  water-borne  gastro-intestinal  disease  made  its 
appearance  at  Girls'  High  School.  A  careful  study  of  the 
sanitation  of  the  school  was  made.  Investigation  showed  that 
the  drinking  water  was  polluted  —  that  the  water  bubblers 
could  be,  and  probably  were,  responsible  for  this  outbreak. 
Effective  sanitary  measures  eliminated  the  source  of  infection. 

Distribution  of  Milk 

One  of  the  most  important  measures  to  promote  and  con- 
serve the  health  of  our  school  children  is  the  distribution  of 
milk  in  the  kindergarten  and  in  the  elementary  grades.  Forty- 
three  women  are  assigned  to  this  work  in  the  grades,  under  the 
Department  of  School  Hj^giene.  It  is  estimated  that  about 
40,000  of  our  children  are  served  milk  daily.  The  National 
Civic  Federation  is  to  be  commended  for  its  donation  of  $1,000 
worth  of  milk  during  the  year. 
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Weighing  and  Measuring 

Semi-annually  (October  and  February)  the  children  in  all 
grades  are  weighed  and  measured.  By  weighing  in  February, 
the  department  has  several  months  before  the  close  of  the 
school  year  in  which  to  take  effective  measures  concerning  the 
children  who  have  lost  weight,  to  diagnose  any  acute  disease, 
or  to  take  effective  steps  towards  remedying  any  bad  health 
habits  by  enlisting  the  aid  of  the  teachers,  the  parents,  and 
welfare  agencies.  This  procedure  has  resulted  in  the  discovery 
of  several  active  cases  of  tuberculosis.  Largely  as  the  result 
of  classroom  instruction  and  individual  instruction  by  the 
nursing  force,  the  number  of  children  losing  weight  was  reduced 
from  3,464  in  February  1933  to  287  in  October  1936. 

Nutrition  Classes 

There  are  23  nutrition  classes  catering  to  approximately 
1,200  children  each  year.  Final  approval  of  the  children 
recommended  for  these  classes  is  dependent  upon  a  physical 
examination  by  the  supervisor  of  nutrition  classes.  Children 
who  have  been  exposed  to  active  tuberculosis  cases  receive 
preference  for  admission.  Children  whose  general  appearance 
and  medical  history  indicate  the  need  of  rest  and  proper  food, 
chronic  heart  disease  cases,  convalescents  from  serious  sick- 
nesses and  nervous  disorders,  are  the  other  cases  usually 
admitted. 

The  food  served  is  selected  in  accordance  with  the  balanced 
menus  prepared  by  the  department.  These  menus  have  been 
highly  praised  by  every  authority  on  nutrition  who  has  visited 
the  classes.  The  cost  per  child  is  70  cents  a  week.  A  satis- 
factory diet  cannot  be  provided  for  less,  as  the  milk  alone  costs 
approximately  four  cents  per  child  per  day.  The  gain  in 
weight  among  the  children  is  astonishing. 

The  rest  program  is  of  particular  importance  in  promoting 
health.  The  only  way  to  delay  or  prevent  the  onset  of  tubercu- 
losis in  children  who  have  been  dangerously  exposed  to  it  is  to 
educate  each  such  contact  in  the  applied  hygiene  required  by  his 
particular  condition.  Rest  and  nutrition  classes  are  based  on 
proved  sanatorium  practices  in  the  treatment  of  active  cases 
of  the  disease.  Unfortunately,  however,  the  school  buildings 
are  not  designed  for  this  work  and  the  facilities  are  not  what 
they  should  be. 

The  School  Committee  has  been  extremely  liberal  to  nutrition 
classes,  making  possible  their  organization;    but  these  classes 
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could  not  survive  without  the  full  cooperation  and  aid  of  the 
teaching  force.  To  the  heartfelt  and  active  interest  of  the 
teaching  personnel  is  due,  in  large  measure,  the  credit  for  the 
success  of  this  fine,  humane  service. 

The  School  Nurse 

To  the  prescribed  work  of  the  school  nurse,  who  must  be  a 
trained  professional  nurse,  are  necessarily  added  many  correl- 
ative functions  requiring  tact,  patience,  and  untiring  zeal, 
such  as  escorting  children  to  hospital  clinics,  arranging  for 
admissions  to  summer  health  camps,  coordinating  the  school 
with  the  home  and  social  agencies,  finding  means  of  relieving 
various  pressing  needs  of  children  and  families,  and  performing 
multifarious  other  services  which  cannot  be  fully  appreciated 
from  the  statistics,  a  summary  of  which  is  included  in  the 
appenchx  of  this  report.     (Page  227.) 

Some  idea  of  the  spirit  of  devoted  service  animating  the 
nursing  division  may  be  gathered  from  its  ^^ Bridge  Party  Fund^' 
report,  which  appears  below. 


Report  Showing  Expenditures  by  School  Nurses  of  Funds  Raised 
at  the  Bridge  Party  Held  in  October  1936 

Total  amount  of  money  in  fund $2,349  75 

Distributed  through  school  nurses    .  $2,242  25      ^^^^^ 

Distributed  in  high  schools        ....  107  50 

Following    statement    shows     expenditures     made    through 
school  nurses: 

342  pairs  of  new  eyeglasses    .... 

164  pairs  of  new  eyeglasses  (part  payment) 

112  pairs  of  eyeglasses  repaired 

61  pairs  new  shoes  . 

2  pairs  shoes  repaired 

1  pair  new  rubbers  . 

Milk  for  87  pupils    . 

Food  for  children  in  rest  and  nutrition  classes 

Admissions  to  hospitals  . 

Fees  for  tonsilectomies    . 

Medicine  (eye-drops;  cod  liver  oil) 

Car  fares  for  pupils 

Rent  paid 

Paid  for  fuel 

Tooth  brushes  . 

Derbac  combs  and  treatment  for  hair 

Artificial  teeth 

Artificial  eye     . 

Carried  forward 


$1,366 

95 

300 

17 

132 

25 

115 

13 

3 

25 

44 

97 

27 

27 

48 

31 

41 

29 

00 

41 

65 

16 

80 

5 

00 

1 

00 

1 

80 

8  65 

13  75 

6 

50 

$2,198  50 

$2,198  50 

1  50 

34  05 

8  20 

$2,242  25 

.  $10  00 

23  50 

15  00 

21  50 

28  50 

9  00 

$107  50 
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Brought  forward       .... 

Brace 

Clothing    

Unexpended  balance       .... 


Checks  sent  to  high  schools: 

Charlestown  High  School  .... 
Dorchester  High  School  for  Girls 
East  Boston  High  School  .... 
Hyde  Park  High  School  .... 
Jeremiah  E.  Burke  High  School  for  Girls 
The  Teachers  College  of  the  city  of  Boston 


Health  Education  and  Safety  Education 

The  Safety  Education  program  and  accomplishments  have 
been  described  at  length  in  an  earlier  section.     (Page  48.) 

The  Health  Education  program  included  talks  by  the  super- 
visor to  Parent-Teachers  Association  meetings;  papers  read 
before  professional  and  community  gatherings;  cooperation 
with  approved  outside  agencies  such  as  The  Boston  Health 
League,  Massachusetts  Tuberculosis  League,  and  New  England 
Food  and  Dairy  Council;  teachers'  meetings  and  conferences; 
talks,  accompanied  by  films,  slides,  and  projectors,  to  school 
assemblies. 

Posters  and  Science  Units 

The  Manual  Arts  and  General  Science  departments  coop- 
erated by  correlating  with  the  program  certain  phases  of  their 
work;  e.  g.,  health  posters  for  circulation  among  the  elemen- 
tary schools  were  made  in  the  high  schools;  science  units  were 
modified  to  coordinate  with  the  health  program  and  were 
circulated  among  the  intermediate  schools. 

Cooperation  of  Outside  Agencies 

Approved  outside  agencies  distributed  approximately 
2,150,000  pieces  of  health  Hterature  and  64,000  posters,  and 
gave  520  showings  of  films  and  400  illustrated  assembly  talks. 

Certificate  in  Health  Education 

The  recently  established  "Teacher's  Certificate  in  Health 
Education"  for  senior  high  school  work  is  a  forward  step  and 
has  brought  about  an  increase  of  interest  in  this  field  among 
the  students  at  The  Teachers  College  of  the  city  of  Boston. 
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"Boston  Clean=up"  Campaign 

One  of  the  most  interesting  community  activities  in  which 
the  schools  were  asked  to  participate  during  the  year  was  the 
Clean-up  Campaign,  initiated  by  a  proclamation  issued  by 
His  Honor  the  Mayor,  and  heartily  endorsed  by  the  Superin- 
tendent. 

*'  Rat  Extermination  "  Campaign 

This  activity  was  conducted  by  the  Boston  Health  De- 
partment in  cooperation  with  the  United  States  Biological 
Survey  and  other  civic  organizations.  About  70,000  circulars 
were  distributed  among  the  pupils  in  all  the  intermediate  and 
senior  high  schools,  to  be  taken  home  to  their  parents. 

Sanitation  of  School  Buildings 

This  phase  of  the  work  of  the  Department  of  School  Hygiene 
is  under  the  immediate  direction  of  the  sanitary  engineer, 
whose  duty  it  is  to  see  that  the  heating,  ventilation,  and 
maintenance  of  sanitary  conditions  in  school  buildings  be  in 
accordance  with  the  requirements  of  the  School  Committee, 
as  specified  in  the  Rules  and  Regulations. 

Special  Classes 
This  department  comprises  one  director,  one  assistant  director, 
seven  master's   assistants  —  special  classes,   and    one    hundred 
thirty-seven  assistants  —  special  classes. 

Origin  and  Growth 

The  first  mention  of  Special  Classes  in  the  Boston  public 
schools  is  in  Superintendent  Seaver's  report  of  1900,  in  which 
he  states : 

"A  movement  to  set  apart  and  educate  the  mentally  deficient  children 
was  begun  in  November  1898.  Encouraging  success  has  attended  the 
first  efforts  that  have  been  made  to  provide  care  and  instruction  for  the 
too  often  neglected  children  who  need  our  special  class  care." 

The  first  class  was  formed  at  the  Bancroft  School  on  Appleton 
street  with  Miss  Elizabeth  Daniels  as  teacher.  This  group 
W'as  made  up  of  many  hopelessly  retarded  pupils,  and  after 
a  few  years  it  was  decided  that  only  those  of  an  improvable 
type  should  be  admitted.  This  was  a  great  step  forward  for 
those  who  require  individual  attention  and  educational  training. 
Low  grade  cases  do  not  belong  either  in  the  regular  grades  or 
in  the  Special  Classes. 
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At  this  time  Mr.  Seaver  felt  that  it  would  be  desirable  to 
increase  the  number  of  these  special  classes  until  there  would 
be  one  in  each  division  of  the  city  —  nine  or  ten  in  all.  Instead 
of  this  anticipated  need  the  actual  growth  has  been  as  follows: 
in  1902  there  were  six  classes;  ten  years  later  twenty-two. 
In  the  next  five  years  they  increased  to  sixty-four.  Ten 
years  later,  in  1927,  to  one  hundred  twenty-six;  and  at  the 
present  time  there  are  one  hundred  forty-five. 

Selection  by  Examination 

The  selection  of  those  who  enter  such  classes  is  made  by  a 
trained  expert  after  careful  study  of  each  individual.  In 
addition  to  intelligence  tests  the  examiner  considers  the  school 
history  of  the  child,  his  practical  knowledge,  physical  condition, 
and  any  other  pertinent  information  available.  Not  until 
this  has  been  done  can  the  diagnosis  be  made.  A  personal 
interview  with  the  parent  overcomes  natural  reluctance,  secures 
cooperation,  and  establishes  a  bond  between  home  and  school. 

During  the  past  five  years  the  assistant  director  has  examined 
3,526  candidates  for  Special  Classes.  Since  the  passing  of  the 
law  providing  home  instruction  for  physically  handicapped 
pupils,  170  additional  children  whose  failure  is  due  to  mentality 
rather  than  physical  disability  have  been  tested,  by  request. 
This  makes  a  total  of  3,696  examinations. 

Organization  of  the  Work 

When  there  is  but  a  single  class  in  a  district  it  is  housed 
in  a  school  building  with  normal  pupils  and  cares  for  the  back- 
ward children  of  the  first  three  or  four  grades.  Everything 
possible  is  done  along  academic  lines  but  experience  has  shown 
that  backward  children  who  succeed  in  life  do  so  because 
they  are  able  to  perform  worthwhile  work  with  their  hands. 
This  is  stressed  from  the  start.  In  addition  to  academic, 
manual,  and  physical  training,  emphasis  is  put  on  formation 
of  good  habits  and  social  adjustments. 

When  pupils  reach  12  years  of  age  they  require  more  advanced 
work  than  is  possible  in  single  classes.  This  need  has  been  met 
by  the  organizing  of  centers  for  the  older  pupils.  In  the 
centers,  every  attempt  is  made  to  provide  training  of  practical 
value  for  adult  life.  There  are  now  six  such  centers;  the  last 
two  were  organized  this  year  —  one  in  the  Samuel  G.  Howe 
School  in  South  Boston,  and  one  in  the  new  Lucy  Stone  School, 
which  contains  12  standard  special  class  rooms,  a  combination 
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lunch-assembly  room,  two  manual  training  rooms,  office,  health 
room,  showers,  and  play  rooms.  It  relieves  overcrowding 
and  satisfactorily  houses  the  many  children  who  had  previously 
been  on  a  waiting  list. 

"After=Care"  Worker 

While  pupils  are  in  school  the  teacher  has  a  contact  with  the 
home,  but  when  they  leave  school  to  go  to  work  they  are  in 
need  of  a  friend  to  advise,  encourage,  and  assist  their  efforts 
towards  partial  or  entire  self-support.  An  After-Care  Worker 
is  the  recognized  link  between  the  home,  the  school,  and  the 
employer,  and  is  an  indispensable  part  of  the  Special  Class 
program.  Boston  has  had  such  a  valued  worker  since  1915. 
Her  activities  take  the  following  forms:  school  and  home 
visiting;  contacting  social  agencies,  court  officers,  and  the 
police;  either  taking  parents  and  children  to  state  or  hospital 
clinics  or  making  appointments  for  the  parents;  conducting 
children  from  individual  classes  and  the  parents  to  the  center 
in  order  to  create  an  understanding  of  their  purpose;  verifying 
and  cross-indexing  records. 

This  year  the  Worker  has  dealt  more  definitely  with  the 
employment  situation.  It  is  the  policy  to  explain  to  the  boys 
and  girls  how  to  approach  a  prospective  employer,  what  quali- 
fications are  necessary  to  obtain  employment,  and  what  type 
of  employment  each  should  seek.  Applications  have  been 
received  from  prospective  employers  of  girls  and  situations 
have  been  obtained  for  some  of  the  former  pupils. 

Teacher  Training 

In  1933  an  opportunity  was  provided  at  The  Teachers  Col- 
lege of  the  city  of  Boston  for  students  to  select  Special  Class 
training  for  their  future  teaching  work.  The  assistant  director 
teaches  the  Juniors  three  hours  per  week,  each  semester,  and 
the  Seniors  three  hours  per  week,  the  second  semester  only. 
In  order  that  they  may  observe  classroom  w^ork  the  Seniors 
spend  the  first  semester  in  observation  in  Special  Classes.  The 
first  class  was  graduated  in  1935  and  spent  the  following  year 
gaining  experience  as  cadets  and  substitutes.  They  have  taken 
the  Special  Class  examinations  and  will  be  eligible  for  appoint- 
ment in  September  1937. 

Teacher  Contributions  to  the  Success  of  the  Work 

The  success  of  the  department  is  the  result  of  the  work  of 
the  teachers  who  have  put  themselves  in  the  child's  place  in 
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order  to  meet  his  actual  needs  and  interests  and  who  have 
devised  a  type  of  education  suitable  to  the  pupil's  limitations 
and  possibilities.  In  order  to  meet  an  outstanding  need  for  a 
book  which  would  present  constructive  help  and  current 
methods  of  instruction  for  the  retarded  group,  the  Special 
Class  teachers  compiled  '^The  Boston  Way,"  and  printed  it  at 
their  own  expense.  Thirty-five  subjects  are  treated.  Every 
lesson  suggested  has  been  actually  tested  in  the  classroom.  To 
date  four  editions  have  been  published  and  nearly  4,000  copies 
sold.  In  1931  another  book,  "Character  Building  in  Special 
Classes,"  was  prepared  and  published  by  the  teachers. 

By  early  recognition  of  the  child's  defects,  by  placing  him 
in  a  small  group,  by  providing  a  suitable  type  of  education, 
and  by  furnishing  a  Follow-up  Worker,  the  Special  Classes 
relieve  the  grades  and  train  the  backward  child  for  a  place  in 
the  working  world  where  many  of  them  meet  the  problems  of 
life  with  a  fair  degree  of  success. 

Visual  Education  and  General  Science 
The  organization  and  distribution  of  motion  -picture  films  as 
teaching  aids  in  all  the  grades  and  of  general  science  units  for  the 
intermediate  grades  are  centered  at  The  Teachers  College  of  the 
city  of  Boston  and  are  combined  under  the  part-time  direction  of 
one  of  the  members  of  the  faculty. 

1.     Visual  Education 

Beginnings  and  Expansion 

Although  visual  aids  have  been  advantageously  employed  in 
our  schools  from  the  earliest  days,  the  first  effort  to  centralize 
the  control  of  them  came  with  the  establishment  of  the  Visual 
Education  Department  at  The  Teachers  College  of  the  city  of 
Boston  some  ten  years  ago.  Since  that  time  the  department 
has  made  recommendations  concerning  the  standardization,  the 
purchase,  the  distribution,  and  the  employment  of  visual  aids 
generally,  and  has  also  charged  itself  particularly  with  the  more 
effective  and  frequent  use  of  the  instructional  motion  picture. 
During  this  period,  the  educational  film  has  developed  from  an 
almost  incidental  supplement  for  the  assembly  program  to  an 
almost  indispensable  aid  to  classroom  teaching.  Film  pro- 
grams arranged  for  unselected  groups  in  the  auditorium  have 
given  way  to  film  programs  planned  for  particular  grades  in 
individual  classrooms. 
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At  present  more  than  three  hundred  classroom  teachers  are 
showing  carefully  selected  motion  pictures  to  their  pupils. 
Requests  for  films  are  not  limited  to  any  grade  or  subject;  the 
department  has  provided  programs  for  children  attending 
kindergarten  and  programs  for  teachers  attending  extension 
courses  at  teachers  college.  A  better  type  of  projection  equip- 
ment, an  improved  library  of  films,  and  a  more  satisfactory 
method  of  distribution,  have  resulted  in  a  more  widespread 
demand  for  them  throughout  the  school  system. 

Film  Catalog  and  Film  Parallels 

The  department  has  succeeded  in  making  it  less  difficult  for 
teachers  to  select  the  best  pictures  by  preparing  and  publishing 
an  inclusive  catalog  describing  available  films,  and  by  organizing 
and  mimeographing  "film  parallels"  for  the  grades  and  subjects 
of  the  elementary  and  intermediate  schools.  The  "film  paral- 
lels" list  in  an  order  corresponding  to  that  of  the  course  of  study 
all  motion  pictures  appropriate  for  a  particular  grade  or  subject; 
the  film  catalog  describes  briefly  the  content  of  the  pictures 
included  in  the  parallels.  These  pamphlets  make  certain  the 
essential  close  relationship  between  film  methods  and  other 
methods  of  classroom  instruction. 

Extension  Courses 

The  department  has  made  more  effective  the  actual  employ- 
ment of  films  and  other  visual  aids  by  presenting  extension 
courses  to  teachers  in  service  and  by  arranging  demonstration 
lessons  for  teachers  in  training. 

Standard  Equipment 

The  department  has  assisted  in  effecting  the  standardization 
of  projection  equipment;  as  a  result,  the  most  recently  improved 
equipment  is  being  purchased  at  the  greatest  possible  saving. 
Although  the  cost  of  new  equipment  is  now  charged  against  a 
special  appropriation  which  has  been  provided,  all  requests  for 
it  must  originate  in  the  schools.  Under  this  procedure  there  is 
no  danger  of  furnishing  equipment  unless  it  is  urgently  needed. 

Other  Visual  Aids 

The  policy  of  permitting  and  encouraging  the  individual 
school  districts  to  organize  and  administer  their  own  collec- 
tions of  glass  slides,  film  slides,  stereographs,  and  other  mate- 
rials has  been  continued.     The  constant  growth  of  these  school 
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libraries  indicates  the  conviction  of  teachers  that  visual  aids 
have  proved  their  instructional  value.  There  can  be  no  better 
evaluation  of  such  materials  than  that  which  is  made  by  the 
teachers  themselves  on  the  basis  of  their  actual  experience. 

2.     General  Science 
Units  for  Intermediate  Grades 

Simultaneously  with  the  establishment  of  the  Visual  Educa- 
tion Department  there  was  created  at  teachers  college  a  Depart- 
ment of  General  Science  to  prepare  and  organize  units  which 
would  include  the  apparatus  and  materials  needed  for  demon- 
stration lessons  in  science  in  the  intermediate  grades.  The 
cooperation  of  the  Council  on  General  Science  for  Intermediate 
Schools  resulted  in  the  organization  of  the  first  set  of  units  for 
circulation  among  the  intermediate  grades  during  the  school 
year  1927-28. 

Revision  of  Course  and  of  Units 

Since  that  time  the  course  of  study  has  been  revised  and 
improved  on  the  basis  of  the  recommendation  of  the  teachers 
serving  on  the  council.  As  the  course  has  been  revised,  so, 
too,  has  the  organization  of  the  units  been  changed.  The 
department  at  teachers  college  is  now  equipped  to  construct, 
repair,  and  maintain  all  the  apparatus  required  for  the  twenty 
units  which  now  make  up  a  set.  At  present  more  than  425 
units  are  available  for  use  in  the  intermediate  grades.  These 
units  are  distributed  on  the  basis  of  the  needs  of  the  teachers; 
no  rigid  scheme  of  circulation  determines  their  arrival  at  a 
school.     They  are  delivered  whenever  requested  by  teachers. 

Economy  of  Central  Control 

The  constant  demand  for  the  units  indicates  the  approval 
which  teachers  have  placed  upon  them.  The  economy  of 
centralizing  their  control  is  obvious  when  considered  in  terms 
of  the  expenditures  which  would  be  necessary  in  order  to  pro- 
vide all  grades  with  all  this  apparatus  and  material. 
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Conservation  of  Eyesight 
This  activity  comprises  one  assistant  in   charge  and  fifteen 
assistants. 

Purpose 

Conservation  of  Eyesight  Classes  are  for  children  with 
serious  eye  difficulties  which  cannot  be  overcome  by  refraction 
or  treatment.  The  purpose  of  the  work  is  twofold:  first  and 
foremost,  to  conserve  eyesight  which  might  deteriorate  under 
ordinary  classroom  conditions;  second,  to  give  an  education 
to  those  who  have  such  defective  sight  that  school  progress 
is  impossible  without  the  use  of  educational  media  suited  to 
their  needs. 

Boston  Led  tl^e  Way 

Prior  to  1910,  no  provision  had  been  made  anywhere  in  the 
United  States  for  the  education  of  children  with  seriously 
defective  vision.  No  special  educational  equipment  had  been 
devised  or  facilities  provided  to  meet  the  needs  of  this  special 
class  of  pupils.  Moreover,  the  regular  classroom  teacher  had 
neither  the  time  nor  the  training  to  deal  with  this  particular 
problem.  IVIost  serious  of  all,  these  children  were  not  getting 
the  education  which  was  their  due  and  their  vision  was  becom- 
ing more  and  more  impaired  under  the  strain  of  using  books 
printed  in  the  ordinary  type. 

The  only  solution  seemed  to  be  to  educate  these  partially 
sighted  children  in  schools  for  the  blind,  where  the  first  requisite 
is  to  learn  to  read  Braille.  It  was  soon  found,  however,  that 
these  children  were  reading  the  Braille,  not  with  their  fingers, 
but  with  their  eyes,  which  greatly  aggravated  their  condition. 

This  experience  showed  that  the  child  with  partial  sight 
must  be  taught,  not  as  a  blind  child,  but  as  a  sighted  child,  and 
with  special  equipment  and  facilities  suited  to  his  particular 
needs.  It  also  demonstrated  that  the  psychology  of  educating 
the  blind  is  entirely  different  from  that  of  educating  the  sighted 
child.  The  blind  child,  figuratively,  sees  through  his  fingers. 
His  chief  avenue  of  perception  is  tactile,  while  for  the  Con- 
servation of  Eyesight  child  the  chief  avenue  of  perception  is 
still  visual  and  most  of  his  impressions  are  visual,  even  though 
they  may  be  faulty  and  indistinct. 

In  1910,  Edward  E.  Allen,  then  Director  of  the  Perkins 
Institute  for  the  Blind,  went  to  London  and  studied  a  group  of 
classes  called  "myope  classes."  He  was  favorably  impressed 
with  this  work  and  reported  the  results  of  his  study  to  the  Massa- 
chusetts Commission  for  the  Blind,  which  in  turn  suggested 
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to  the  Boston  School  Committee  the  advisabiUty  of  forming 
such  classes  for  low-visioned  children  in  the  Boston  public 
school  system.  In  accordance  with  this  suggestion,  the  first 
Conservation  of  Eyesight  class  in  the  United  States  was  opened 
in  Boston,  April  1913. 

Scope  at  Present 

Since  then  the  work  in  Boston  has  greatly  expanded.  During 
1936-37  there  were  sixteen  classes  located  in  various  sections  of 
the  city  and  serving  as  centers  for  pupils  in  each  of  these  sec- 
tions. The  following  table  shows  the  distribution  of  the  classes, 
together  with  the  number  of  pupils  and  the  grading: 


Grade 

Number 

of 

Pupils 

I 

II 

III 

IV 

v 

VI 

VII 

VIII 

IX 

1     Paul  Jones: 

2 

1 

2 

1 
3 

4 

1 
1 

4 
4 

4 

2 
2 
2 

2 

1 

2 

4 

1 
1 
2 

5 

4 

4 
1 

3 

1 

2 

2 
2 

5 
3 
1 

3 

4 

1 
4 
2 

2 
3 
2 

5 
6 

4 

6 

1 
1 

5 
6 

4 

14 
3 

4 

5 
9 

8 

2     Theodore  Lyman: 

9 

3     Christopher  Columbus: 

14 

4     John  J.  Williams: 

14 

5     John  J.  Williams: 

10 

6     William  Blackstone: 

2 

2 

14 

7     Winchell: 

6 

8     George  F.  Hoar: 

11 

■9     Farragut: 

Roxbury 

10  Sarah  J.  Baker: 

Roxbury 

11  Sarah  J.  Baker: 

Roxbury 

12  William  Bacon: 

11 
10 
12 
12 

13  Washington  Irving: 

Roslindale 

14  W'ashington  Irving: 

Roslindale 

15  Pauline  A.  Shaw: 

Dorchester 

16  Rochambeau: 

Dorchester 

13 
13 
10 
12 

Total 

6 

13 

21 

26 

22 

29 

23 

25 

14 

179 
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Organization  of  the  Work 

The  classes  in  Boston  are  of  two  types  —  the  segregated  and 
the  cooperative.  In  classes  of  the  segregated  type,  children 
remain  in  one  room  and  receive  all  their  instruction  from  a 
special  teacher.  We  have  nine  classes  of  this  type.  In  classes 
of  the  cooperative  type  the  children  go  to  the  regular  class- 
rooms for  social  studies,  music,  poetry,  and  any  form  of  oral 
work,  and  return  to  the  special  teacher  for  all  work  requiring 
reading,  writing,  or  close  eye-work.  Wetiave  seven  cooperative 
classes. 

Much  individual  work  must  be  done  and  it  is  impossible  to 
conduct  board  work  or  map  work  except  with  small  groups. 
Hence,  the  number  of  pupils  assigned  to  a  class  is  ordinarily 
limited  to  twelve.  They  are  divided  into  two  groups:  (1)  chil- 
dren with  progressive  eye  difficulties,  such  as  myopia,  retinitis, 
and  choroiditis;  (2)  static  cases,  such  as  cataract  and  the  like. 
Each  group  must  be  treated  differently  and  each  child  presents 
an  individual  problem.  The  group  with  progressive  eye  diffi- 
culties must  have  short  periods  of  close  work  and  frequent 
periods  when  they  listen  in,  at  the  same  time  resting  their 
eyes.  The  second  group  may  use  their  eyes  for  close  work  a 
longer  time  but  everything  must  be  made  large  enough  for  them 
to  see  readily  in  order  to  avoid  nerve  strain. 

The  school  hours  for  these  classes  are  from  9  to  3  o'clock, 
with  one  hour  for  luncheon  and  recreation.  Classes  located  in 
intermediate  schools  conform  to  the  hours  of  those  schools. 
Lunches  are  brought  to  school  by  the  pupils  and  are  supple- 
mented by  milk  or  cocoa,  for  which  the  children  pay.  The 
older  girls  use  the  knowledge  gained  in  the  cooking  classes  by 
preparing  the  cocoa.  The  general  clean-up  is  shared  by  both 
girls  and  boys. 

Selection  of  Pupils 

According  to  the  General  Laws  of  Massachusetts,  Chapter  71, 
Section  51,  all  pupils  of  public  schools  are  tested  as  to  vision  and 
hearing  by  the  classroom  teacher  at  the  beginning  of  the  school 
year.  For  testing,  the  Snellen  letter  chart  is  most  generally 
used.  However,  this  chart  has  one  disadvantage,  for  it  delays 
the  testing  of  a  child  until  he  has  learned  his  letters.  The 
"E"  chart  can  be  used  in  kindergarten  and  up  through  the 
high  school  and  has  the  advantage  of  discovering  the  child 
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with  defective  vision  early  in  school  life.  This  is  of  great  value 
as  his  eye  condition  may  be  remedied  by  proper  refraction,  or 
medical  treatment,  or  else  arrested  by  being  placed  in  a  Con- 
servation of  Eyesight  class.     Retardation  is  also  prevented. 

After  the  examination  by  the  classroom  teacher  those  cases 
that  have  20/40  or  lower  than  normal  vision  are  considered 
reportable.  These  are  checked  by  the  school  nurse.  The 
parents  are  then  notified  of  the  result  of  the  examination  and 
urged  to  take  the  child  to  an  oculist  or  eye  clinic  for  diagnosis 
and  refraction.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  school  nurse  to  follow  up 
these  cases  and  see  that  this  is  done. 

Most  of  these  reportable  cases  after  being  refracted  and 
fitted  to  proper  glasses  are  brought  up  to  normal  vision  and 
continue  their  work  in  the  regular  grades,  but  there  is  a  small 
percentage  who,-  after  being  refracted  to  the  best  possible 
degree,  still  have  from  20/50  to  1/10  of  normal  vision,  or  else 
are  suffering  from  some  progressive  eye  trouble,  such  as  myopia, 
or  diseases  of  the  retina.  Children  in  this  group  are  the  ones 
who  are  considered  as  candidates  for  a  Conservation  of  Eye- 
sight class.  These  cases  are  again  investigated  by  the  State 
Department  of  Education,  Division  of  the  Blind,  and  if  found 
eligible  are  recommended. 

Records 

In  compliance  with  state  regulations,  the  names  of  recom- 
mended pupils  are  kept  on  file  and  their  progress  is  noted 
periodically.  The  names  and  records  of  all  Boston  cases 
are  sent  to  the  School  Hygiene  Department.  Connected  with 
this  department  is  an  ophthalmologist  who  gives  special  atten- 
tion to  the  pupils  in  these  classes. 

With  each  case  reported,  a  record  of  the  i3upirs  eye  con- 
dition is  sent  with  the  following  data:  Cause  of  low  vision; 
refraction;  amount  of  vision  before  and  after  refraction;  the 
name  of  oculist  or  eye  clinic  where  the  child  was  examined 
and  date  when  the  child  has  to  return  for  a  re-examination. 
This  eye  record  is  for  the  classroom  teacher  and  is  to  guide 
her  in  the  proper  care  of  this  particular  child.  Each  pupil  in  a 
Conservation  of  Eyesight  class  must  have  at  least  one  eye 
examination  a  year.  In  serious  cases,  he  must  have  more 
frequent  examinations. 
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Teacher  Training 

A  teacher  of  these  classes  must  have  a  knowledge  of  the 
various  eye  diseases,  their  causes  and  prognosis,  and  she  must 
be  able  to  interpret  the  oculist's  prescription.  In  order  to 
help  teachers  in  this  phase  of  their  work,  courses  of  lectures 
on  the  anatomy  of  the  eye  and  on  eye  diseases  are  given  period- 
ically by  the  Division  of  the  Blind  or  by  doctors  at  the  Massa- 
chusetts Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary. 

Some  teachers  have  taken  courses  in  "^Methods  of  Teaching 
Sight-Saving  Classes"  offered  at  Teachers  College  of  Columbia 
University,  or  other  colleges  throughout  the  country.  A  part 
of  this  course  requires  an  attendance  at  an  eye  clinic  at  some 
hospital  for  observation  of  various  eye  defects. 

Equipment  and  Lighting 

Special  attention  is  given  to  the  selection  of  the  rooms  and 
the  type  of  furnishings.  Rooms  with  east  or  northeast  light 
are  selected.  The  walls  are  colored  in  warm  tones  of  buff  and 
all  woodwork  and  furnishings  are  of  dull  mat  finish.  Every- 
thing possible  is  done  to  eliminate  glare  and  eye  strain.  Higher 
watt  lamps  have  been  installed,  resulting  in  improved  artificial 
lighting. 

Special  types  of  movable  and  adjustable  desks  are  used. 
These  serve  a  dual  purpose:  (1)  they  are  easily  moved  so  that 
the  best  possible  light  is  obtained  for  the  pupil  while  he  is 
working  at  his  desk  or  during  blackboard  or  map  w^ork;  (2)  the 
tops  can  be  raised  and  adjusted  to  different  angles  to  suit 
the  particular  eye  condition  of  each  child.  These  desks  also 
tend  to  improve  the  posture  of  these  pupils,  who  because  of 
poor  eyesight  have  formed  the  habit  of  bending  over  their 
w^ork. 

An  ample  supply  of  clear-type  books  (36  point  and  24  point) 
is  available  for  all  classes.  The  spelling  lists  used  in  the 
regular  grades  have  been  printed  in  these  types  by  the  Boston 
'  Printing  Department,  and  aid  greatly  in  helping  these  children 
to  keep  up  to  grade.  Soft  pencils  and  special  paper  with  wide 
spacings  ruled  in  green  are  used. 

A  start  has  been  made  towards  supplying  each  room  with 
a  bulletin-type  typewriter.  All  notes  are  typed  for  the  chil- 
dren, as  well  as  poems,  songs,  and  lessons  of  various  kinds. 
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Where  machines  are  available,  the  pupils  are  beginning  to 
learn  typewriting  —  by  the  touch  system  —  thus  helping  to 
relieve  eye  strain.  With  all  this  special  equipment,  these 
classes  aim  to  follow  as  closely  as  possible  the  regular  course 
of  study. 

High  School  Cases 

To  date  no  provision  has  been  made  for  these  pupils  in 
high  school.  Some  of  them  do  go  on  to  high  school,  but 
many  drop  out  the  first  year  as  they  are  not  able  to  use  the 
fine-print  books.  It  is  hoped  that  this  condition  may  be 
remedied  soon,  for  a  pupil  with  good  mentality  should  not 
be  deprived  of  a  high  school  education  because  of  defective 
vision.  In  June  of  this  year  nineteen  of  these  pupils  were 
planning  to  enter  high  school  in  September.  In  a  recent 
survey  made  of  such  cases  in  high  school  it  was  found  that  at 
least  fifty  per  cent  had  suffered  further  loss  of  vision. 

State  Aid 

As  the  State  makes  education  compulsory  for  all,  it  willingly 
shares  in  the  financial  burden  of  these  special  classes.  Each 
year  the  Boston  School  Department  is  reimbursed  $500  for 
each  class,  with  an  additional  .$250  for  the  extra  equipment 
and  supplies  when  a  class  is  opened. 

General  Benefits  Derived  by  the  Children 

The  children  return  to  oculists  or  eye  clinics  for  periodic 
eye  examinations,  and  it  is  an  encouraging  fact  to  note  that 
progressive  eye  conditions  have  been  checked  in  most  cases 
because  eye  strain  has  been  reduced.  The  general  health  is 
improved  because  the  nervous  strain  of  keeping  pace  with 
normal-sighted  children  has  been  removed.  Twelve  cases 
were  returned  to  regular  grades  after  two  or  three  years  in 
these  classes,  showing  the  benefit  derived  by  the  care  of  their 
eyes  and  the  use  of  clear-type  material.  The  general  run  of 
cases  is  such  that  no  material  improvement  can  be  made.. 
Our  duty  is  to  prevent,  if  possible,  further  deterioration. 

Retardation  has  been  considerably  reduced.  These  pupils 
have  at  last  found  themselves  and  are  keeping  pace  with 
their  more  fortunate  classmates.  They  are  happy,  contented, 
and  improved  in  both  health  and  scholarship.  They  complete 
their  grades  under  conditions  which  enable  them  to  preserve 
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what  eyesight  they  have  and  are  gaining  an  education  which 
will  fit  them  to  become  intelligent  and  useful  citizens  of  the 
community  and  thus  be  an  asset  instead  of  a  liability  to  the 
state. 

Lip  Reading  Classes 
This  activity  is  conducted  by  one  assistant  in  charge  and  three 
assistants.     During    1936-37    there   was   also   one   temporary 
assistant. 

Aim 

Lip  reading  is  the  interpretation  of  the  visible  movements  of 
the  organs  of  speech.  The  aim  of  the  lip  reading  department 
is  to  develop  an  ability  in  the  hard-of-hearing  child  to  under- 
stand what  he  does  not  hear,  so  that  he  may  keep  up  to  grade, 
be  able  to  compete  with  his  normal-hearing  classmates  and 
playmates,  overcome  the  habit  of  inattention  which  is  so  easily 
acquired  with  a  hearing  loss,  gain  confidence  in  his  own  ability, 
overcome  self-consciousness,  make  social  contacts,  and  avoid 
the  development  of  an  inferiority  complex. 

The  Hard=of=Hearing  Child 

A  hard-of-hearing  child  is  one  whose  hearing  has  been  normal 
or  practically  so  and  who  has  acquired  speech  in  the  ordinary 
way,  but  who  has  later  become  afflicted  with  impaired  hearing. 
The  problem  was  recognized  in  the  Boston  school  system  as 
early  as  1919,  and  lip  reading  instruction  was  provided,  one 
afternoon  a  week,  to  those  pupils  who  needed  it  and  wished  to 
attend. 

The  Audiometer 

With  the  perfection  of  the  audiometer  came  a  realization 
that  a  very  small  percentage  of  our  hard-of-hearing  children 
had  previously  been  detected.  Since  1927  the  audiometer  has 
been  used  to  test  the  hearing  of  intermediate  and  elementary 
school  children,  and  hearing  defects  have  been  discovered 
which  otherwise  might  have  developed  into  very  serious  handi- 
caps. Pupils  who  are  found  to  have  a  hearing  loss  are  referred 
to  the  school  otologist  for  examination  and  recommendation. 
The  recommendation  may  be  for  treatment  or  lip  reading  or 
both. 
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Organization  of  the  Work 

In  1926,  centers  for  lip  reading  instruction  were  organized 
in  Brighton,  Charlestown,  East  Boston,  South  Boston,  North 
End,  and  Roxbury  (2).  Pupils  from  grades  IV  to  XII  attend 
the  centers;  primary  pupils  are  given  instruction  in  their  own 
schools  by  a  visiting  teacher.  It  has  been  the  policy  of  the 
School  Committee  to  select  grade  teachers  who  are  particu- 
larly adapted  to  work  with  this  type  of  handicapped  child  and 
who  have  qualified  to  teach  lip  reading. 

Since  the  hard-of-hearing  child  is  required  to  equal  the  work 
of  his  normal  classmates,  the  lip  reading  program  is  correlated 
with  the  course  of  study  of  his  grade.  He  requires  special 
attention  to  voice,  speech,  and  vocabulary,  and  it  is  important 
that  he  be  guided  towards  the  selection  of  vocational  courses 
and  subjects  in  which  perfect  hearing  is  not  absolutely  neces- 
sary. As  attendance  in  the  class  is  voluntary,  the  cooperation 
of  parents,  teachers,  and  otologists  is  essential.  The  child,  if 
not  given  the  opportunity  to  equip  himself  to  overcome  his 
handicap,  is  not  to  be  blamed  in  the  event  of  failure  to  keep 
up  to  grade. 

During  1936-37  the  total  registration  in  the  lip  reading 
classes  was  342.  Of  218  intermediate  pupils  recommended  to 
receive  instruction,  108  were  found  up  to  grade;  65  repeated 
one  year;  35  repeated  two  years;  9  repeated  three  years;  1 
repeated  four  years.  In  other  words,  110  of  the  218  were 
retarded.  Their  hearing  defects  were  undoubtedly  an 
important  factor  in  their  failures. 

Home  Instruction  of  Physically  Handicapped  Children 
This  acticity  is   under  the  immediate  direction  of  Assistant 
Superintendent  Michael  J.  Downey.     During  1936-37  it  com- 
prised sixty-nine  temporary  teachers. 

Cripples 

Chapter  368  of  the  Acts  of  1930  was  the  first  attempt  on 
the  part  of  the  Legislature  to  provide  instruction  for  certain 
crippled  children  who  could  not  attend  public  school.  This 
law  required  school  committees  to  have  an  annual  census 
taken  of  all  crippled  children  and  to  arrange  for  instruction 
of  such  children  at  home  or  elsewhere  provided  they  were  not 
able  to  attend  the  public  schools. 
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In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  act,  the  Boston 
School  Committee  authorized  the  employment  of  temporary 
teachers  for  the  teaching  of  crippled  children  in  their  homes 
and  the  Superintendent  assigned  five  teachers  to  begin  service 
January  5,  1931. 

Invalids 

When  this  home  instruction  of  crippled  children  had  been 
under  way  for  about  one  month,  the  Boston  School  Committee, 
realizing  that  many  children,  although  not  crippled,  were 
confined  to  their  homes  because  of  some  physical  handicap, 
authorized  on  February  16,  1931,  home  instruction  for  all 
children  who  were  physically  handicapped  to  the  extent  that 
they  could  not  attend  school.  By  far  the  greatest  number  of 
children  confined  to  their  homes  are  victims  of  infantile  paraly- 
sis, heart  ailments,  or  epileptic  seizures.  Children  who  are 
physically  handicapped  and  who  have  likewise  some  mental 
impairment  are  not  given  home  instruction.  No  child  who 
cannot  show  a  mental  age  of  at  least  five  years  is  allowed  the 
services  of  a  teacher. 

In  this  connection  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  two  years 
after  its  passage,  the  Legislature,  following  the  lead  of  the 
Boston  School  Committee,  amended  the  original  act  authorizing 
home  instruction  for  crippled  children  so  that  it  now  includes 
home  instruction  for  all  children  who  are  physically  handicapped. 

Requirements  for  Appointment  as  a  Teacher 

The  operation  of  the  law  for  instruction  of  physically  handi- 
capped children  is  under  the  direction  of  the  State  Department 
of  Education  and  the  Department  of  Public  Welfare.  Under 
the  regulations  of  these  departments  teachers  who  are  employed 
must  have  been  graduated  from  a  normal  school  or  a  college 
offering  four  years  of  instruction,  and  must  have  had  at  least 
three  years  of  regular  teaching  experience. 

Growth  of  the  Work 

In  the  period  between  January  9,  1931,  and  June  30,  1931, 
46  children  received  home  instruction  under  the  direction  of 
seven  temporary  teachers.  During  the  school  year  ending 
June  30,  1937,  782  pupils  received  instruction  from  69  tempo- 
rary teachers.     At  the  end   of   June   1937,   520  pupils  were 
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receiving  home  instruction.  Three  hundred  fifty-seven  of  the 
pupils  receiving  home  instruction  were  promoted  to  the  next 
higher  grade.  Ten  pupils  were  graduated  from  senior  high 
school,  only  one  of  whom  was  able  to  attend  the  graduation 
exercises.  One  of  the  ten  high  school  graduates  had  never 
attended  the  regular  day  high  school.  Twenty-five  pupils, 
three  of  whom  had  never  attended  the  regular  day  schools, 
were  graduated  from  the  intermediate  schools. 

Speech  Improvement 
During   1936-37   this  department  comprised   a  director  and 
sixteen  assistants. 

Purpose 

The  purpose  of  the  work,  in  general,  is  to  discover  all  children 
whose  speech  defects  are  impeding  their  progress  in  school; 
to  determine  the  corrective  methods  best  suited  to  each  type 
of  defect;  to  provide  corrective  treatment  for  each  without 
interfering  with  the  regular  work  of  the  school;  to  make  pro- 
vision for  follow-up  and  after-care. 

Origin  and  Growth 

Speech  Improvement  classes  were  first  started  experi- 
mentally in  the  Lewis  Speech  Center  in  the  spring  of  1912. 
In  accordance  with  a  plan  submitted  to  the  School  Committee 
in  the  following  October,  the  movement  was  more  definitely 
organized  and  additional  classes  were  opened  at  the  Washington 
Speech  Center.  Since  then  there  has  been  a  steady  but  con- 
servative extension  of  the  field  of  activity.  During  1936-37 
there  were  thirty-eight  Speech  Improvement  Centers,  dis- 
tributed among  the  various  sections  of  the  city  and  providing 
for  the  needs  of  primary,  intermediate,  and  high  school  pupils. 
Up  to  June  15,  1937,  a  grand  total  of  16,387  pupils  had  attended 
and  received  speech  corrective  work  since  the  inception  of  this 
remedial  agency  in  1912. 


Statistics  for  1936=37 

1     Total  registration 

.    4,239 

2     Average  membership 

.    3,462 

3     Average  attendance 

.    3,229 

4     Number  of  different  classes        .... 

166 

5     Membership  June  30,  1937        .... 

.    3,159 
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6     Sources  of  candidates: 
A     Districts : 

a     Boston  elementary  schools    ....        2,958 
b     Boston  intermediate  schools         .        .        .  671 

c     Boston  high  schools 377 

d    Special  schools 132 

B     Private  school  and  residence  in'Boston         ....         62 

C     Home 14 

D    Places  of  employment 1 

E     Non-residence 24 

Of  the  4,239  registrants,  1,293  were  new  admissions.  The 
number  of  actual  discharges  was  1,080;  anticipatory  discharges 
(in  the  fall  of  1937),  387. 


Defects  and  Treatment 

The  list  of  most  flagrant  or  major  defects  comprises  stuttering, 
backward  speech,  infantile  speech,  lisping,  cleft  palate,  mutism, 
aphonia,  aphasia,  voice  disorders,  and  hard-of-hearing  speech. 
The  average  child  had  more  than  one  type  of  defect. 

The  treatment  in  each  case  requires  an  understanding  of  the 
child  —  physically,  psychologically,  mentally,  and  morally. 
It  requires,  moreover,  the  cooperation  of  the  regular  classroom 
teacher,  the  department  of  school  hygiene,  and  the  home. 
Corrective  work  is  most  effective  when  carried  on  during  the 
early  years  of  the  child's  school  life.  The  sooner  the  defect  of 
speech  is  recognized,  therefore,  the  better  the  chance  for 
correction.  There  are  many  sympathetic  teachers  who  pains- 
takingly devote  much  time  and  effort  to  helping  the  sufferer, 
but  treat  his  difficulties  only  as  phonic  disturbances.  The 
teacher  must  lead  and  help  him  to  adjust  himself  psychologi- 
cally to  classroom  conditions.  The  stutterer,  especially, 
must  be  trained  to  overcome  the  social  conditions  which 
upset  him. 

Selection  of  Candidates 

Attendance  is  voluntary  and  is  usually  initiated  by  the 
classroom  teacher.  Hence  the  scope  of  the  work  throughout 
the  city  and  the  number  of  cases  of  defective  speech  coming 
within  the  attention  of  the  department  depend  very  largely 
upon  the  interest  and  cooperation  of  all  the  teachers  of  all  the 
grades. 
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Time  Schedule 

Each  group  of  children  is  given  three  hours  of  corrective 
work  a  week,  except  the  very  young  children,  who  receive  two. 
The  time  schedule  conforms  to  that  which  is  prescribed  for 
each  type  of  school  —  elementary,  intermediate,  and  high. 

Discharges 

Discharges  are  usually  withheld  each  year  until  October  or 
November,  because  it  is  deemed  wise  to  base  them  upon  a 
thorough  examination  after  the  summer  vacation.  A  short 
period  of  practice,  after  the  corrected  child's  return  from  va- 
cation, helps  to  reinforce  the  good  habits  formed,  and  enables 
the  department  to  arrive  at  a  more  accurate  judgment  as  to 
the  permanency  of  the  correction  of  his  speech  defects. 

General  Benefits 

The  department  has  effected  improvement  not  only  of  the 
speech  of  these  children,  but  also  of  their  moral  and  physical 
well-being.  Greater  mental  activity  has  been  stimulated; 
better  reading,  talking,  spelling,  and  reasoning  have  been 
definitely  attained.  The  character  of  the  children  has  been 
strengthened  and  the  spirit  happily  lifted. 

Attendance  Department 

This  department  comprises  a  head  supervisor  of  attendance 

and  thirty-two   supervisors,   of  whom  twenty-Jive  are  men  and 

seven  are  women.     One  of  the  male  supervisors  is  assigned  to  the 

enforcement  of  the  street  trade  laws  with  regard  to  licensed  minors. 

1.     Supervision  of  Attendance 

The  city  is  divided  into  thirty-one  attendance  districts. 
An  attendance  district  includes  from  one  to  four  school  districts, 
has  a  population  of  from  1,500  to  6,000  pupils,  and  covers 
an  area  of  from  one  to  ten  square  miles.  Supervisors  assigned 
to  districts  comprising  more  than  three  square  miles  are 
allowed  automobile  mileage.  Car  tickets  are  allotted  to 
those  whose  districts  are  of  less  extent. 

Counselors  to  Parents  and  Children 

The  change  of  title  from  truant  officer  to  attendance  ofl&cer 
and  later  to  supervisor  of  attendance,   the  abolition  of  the 
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Parental  School  in  1914,  and  the  establishment  of  the  Boston 
Disciplinary  Day  School  in  1915  were  steps  towards  a  more 
enlightened  method  of  dealing  with  the  problem  of  truancy. 
The  supervisor  of  attendance,  resorting  less  and  less  to  author- 
ity and  the  law,  is  becoming  more  and  more  a  counselor  to 
parents  and  children,  with  the  result  that  many  difficult 
cases  which  formerly  would  have  been  considered  hopeless 
are  now  adjusted  with  the  cooperation  of  the  proper  clinic  or 
social  agency. 

Truancy  and  Crime 

It  is  the  consensus  of  opinion  among  penologists  that  most 
crime  originates  with  truancy  and  that  the  over-indulgent 
home,  the  indifferent  home,  the  broken  home  —  all  of  which 
fail  to  teach  the  child  obedience  and  respect  for  authority  — 
constitute  the  background  of  most  truancy.  On  the  other 
hand,  even  when  the  home,  in  cooperation  with  the  school 
and  the  church,  does  fully  perform  its  duty  towards  the  child, 
he  may  be  contaminated  by  an  unwholesome  community 
environment.  To  what  extent  a  public  school  system  should 
provide  community  activities  in  addition  to  those  now  being 
conducted  for  children  of  school  age  is  a  question,  but  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  recreation  centers  in  each  section  of 
the  city  —  for  girls  as  well  as  for  boys  —  supervised  by  trained 
counselors,  would  help  to  reduce  truancy  and  juvenile  delin- 
quency and  to  keep  many  a  child  out  of  the  courts. 

Increase  in  Truancy 

During  1935-36  there  were  1,780  individual  truants  (boys 
and  girls)  in  the  elementary  and  intermediate  schools;  474 
in  the  Latin,  high,  and  industrial  schools.  Total  2,254. 
During  1936-37  there  were  2,118  individual  truants  (boys 
and  girls)  in  the  elementary  and  intermediate  schools;  479 
in  the  Latin,  high,  and  industrial  schools.     Total  2,597. 

These  figures  show  that  there  were  479  more  truants  during 
1936-37  than  during  the  previous  year.  It  is  to  be  noted 
also  that  practically  all  of  the  increased  truancy  was  in  the 
elementary  and  intermediate  schools.  The  records  of  the 
department  show,  moreover,  that  truancy  of  boys  and  girls 
predominates  in  grade  VIII  (at  the  average  age  of  fourteen) 
and  in  grade  IX  (at  the  average  age  of  fifteen). 
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The  increase  of  truancy  among  boys  and  girls  between 
fourteen  and  sixteen  years  of  age  is  probably  due,  for  the 
most  part,  to  the  fact  that  they  are  maladjustment  cases. 
Because  of  their  inability  to  find  employment,  they  are  obliged 
to  attend  the  regular  day  schools  rather  than  the  Continuation 
School. 

Boys 

The  total  number  of  all  regular  day  school  boys  sent  to  the 
Boston  Disciplinary  Day  School  during  the  year  was  370. 
In  1935-36  the  total  was  391.  The  number  of  regular  day 
school  boys  brought  into  court  for  habitual  truancy  during 
1936-37  was  25.  Seven  of  them  were  committed  to  the  Middle- 
sex County  Training  School. 

Girls 

The  law  relative  to  girl  truants  in  Boston  permits  the  court 
to  commit  them  to  the  custody  of  the  Institutions  Depart- 
ment, Child  Welfare  Division.  During  1936-37  the  number 
of  girls  brought  into  court  for  habitual  truancy  from 
regular  day  schools  was  25.  Only  one  of  them  was 
actually  committed  to  the  custody  of  the  above  named 
department. 

The  girl  truant  is  a  more  difficult  problem  than  the  boy 
truant.  But  whether  a  disciplinary  day  school  or  class,  or  an 
adjustment  center,  would  help  to  decrease  truancy  among  girls 
is  a  question  to  be  considered.  There  are  good  arguments 
for  and  against  it.  Many  large  cities  have  attempted  to  solve 
the  problem  by  establishing  adjustment  classes  in  one  form  or 
another.  In  one  city,  two  large  disciplinary  centers  for  girls 
are  operating  satisfactorily,  according  to  reports. 

Statistics 

The  number  and  distribution  of  investigations  made  by  the 
department  during  1936-37  and  1935-36  are  given  in  the 
appendix.     (Page  228.) 

Social  Service  Activities 

The  sympathetic  and  tactful  concern  of  the  supervisors 
relative  to  unfortunate  conditions  in  the  homes  of  many  children 
are  worthy  of  note:  personal  donations  of  food,  fuel,  clothing^ 
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and  financial  assistance;  collection  and  distribution  of  baskets 
of  food  at  Thanksgiving  and  Christmas;  participation  in  enter- 
tainments for  the  benefit  of  needy  families;  the  conveying  of 
sick  children  to  their  homes  or  to  the  hospital;  cooperation 
with  charitable  organizations,  welfare  societies  and  other 
agencies,  for  the  purpose  of  providing  the  necessities  of  life, 
or  of  reforming  delinquent  children,  or  of  placing  neglected 
children  in  institutions  or  in  private  homes.  These,  and 
other  humane  services  rendered  by  the  supervisors,  are  a  vital 
and  immeasurable  part  of  the  work  of  the  department. 

2.    Supervision  of  Licensed  Minors 

The  supervisor  of  licensed  minors  is  concerned  with  all 
violations  of  the  laws  and  regulations  pertaining  to  street  trades 
engaged  in  by  licensed  minors  (boys  from  twelve  to  sixteen 
years  of  age). 

Newsboys'  Trial  Board 

To  save  boys  from  incurring  juvenile  court  records,  the 
newsboys'  trial  board  was  established  by  the  School  Committee 
in  1910  as  a  sort  of  prelimmary  juvenile  court.  It  comprises 
an  adult  judge  (the  chief  justice,  assigned  by  the  head  super- 
visor of  attendance  and  serving  without  compensation),  three 
newsboy  judges  (elected  by  the  licensed  minors  who  attend  the 
public  schools),  and  a  clerk  (  a  newsboy  chosen  by  the  school- 
boy judges).  The  supervisor  of  hcensed  minors  attends  the 
sessions  in  his  official  capacity. 

Statistics 

Statistics  of  this  division  of  the  attendance  department 
appear  on  page  228  of  the  appendix. 

The  Boston  Disciplinary  Day  School  (for  Boys) 
The  Boston  Disciplinary  Day  School  comprises  a  principal, 
six  assistants,  and  one  special  instructor. 

Purpose 

The  majority  of  children  adapt  themselves  to  the  daily 
routine  of  school  life,  but  there  are  some  who,  for  one  reason  or 
another,  become  habitual  truants  notwithstanding  the  require- 
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ments  of  the  compulsory  attendance  laws  and  thus  develop 
into  what  we  call  "problem  children."  The  Boston  Dis- 
ciphnary  Day  School  is  an  adjustment  center  for  problem 
boys,  transferred  to  it  from  the  elementary,  intermediate, 
high,  trade,  and  continuation  schools. 

Failure  of  Former  Methods  of  Correction 

Many  methods  have  been  tried  in  the  past  to  correct  the 
habit  of  truancy.  Children  were  prosecuted  in  the  municipal 
courts  and  committed  to  penal  institutions.  School  com- 
mittees objected  to  this  procedure,  and  finally  succeeded  in 
having  established  a  so-called  Parental  School  in  West  Rox- 
bury,  to  which  the  courts  committed  the  truants.  Discipli- 
nary classes,  located  in  various  sections  of  the  city,  were  estab- 
lished as  a  means  of  attempting  to  reform  the  boys  and  thus 
save  them  from  prosecution  in  court  and  commitment  to  the 
Parental  School. 

The  measures  employed  by  the  disciplinary  classes,  the  courts, 
and  the  Parental  School  failed  because  the  needs  of  the  indi- 
vidual child  were  not  properly  considered  and  provided  for, 
under  the  system.  The  methods  of  the  courts  were  punitive 
rather  than  corrective  and  no  effort  was  made  to  determine 
causes  and  suggest  a  constructive  program.  The  Parental 
School  did  not  fulfil  its  purpose,  but  reverted  to  the  methods 
which  had  been  condemned  by  the  early  school  committees  — 
the  housing  of  truants  with  boys  who  had  been  committed 
for  serious  crimes,  a  condition  which  could  not  but  have  a 
demoralizing  and  debasing  effect  upon  the  boys  who  were 
merely  truants. 

The  disciplinary  classes  in  various  sections  of  the  city  proved 
ineffective  because  they  were  located  in  school  buildings  where 
children  were  following  the  regular  school  program  and  where 
the  general  conditions  were  such  that  a  special  program  to  meet 
the  needs  of  the  truant  could  not  be  effectively  conducted. 

In  1906  the  Juvenile  Court  with  its  system  of  probation  was 
established,  and  the  cases  of  children  were  no  longer  tried  in 
the  adult  courts.  The  disciplinary  classes  were  discontinued 
by  the  School  Committee.  The  Parental  School  was  abolished 
by  a  legislative  act  in  1914.  The  Boston  Disciplinary  Day 
School-^  "a  school  for  the  instruction  and  training  of  children 
who  are  habitual  truants,  absentees,  or  school  offenders^' — 
was  established  on  January  5,  1915. 
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Individual  Diagnosis 

Much  has  since  been  learned  about  the  habitual  truant.  He 
is  not  a  boy  who  is  avoiding  school  merely  because  of  some 
boyish  prank.  His  truancy  is  a  revolt,  either  against  mal- 
adjustment at  school  or  destitution  or  degradation  at  home, 
or  it  is  the  beginning  of  serious  social  or  moral  disorders,  the 
latter  frequently  due  to  a  lack  of  sound  religious  background. 
Therefore,  when  a  boy  is  transferred  to  the  Disciplinary  Day 
School  (by  the  head  supervisor  of  attendance  and  with  the 
authorization  of  the  assistant  superintendent  in  charge  of  the 
attendance  department)  an  intensive  study  is  made  of  him, 
physically,  mentally,  morally,  and  socially,  in  an  effort  to  deter- 
mine just  why  he  has  deviated  from  the  normal  standards  of 
school  life  —  for  of  great  importance  is  the  cause  that  lies 
behind  the  act.  He  is  placed  under  the  fostering  care  of 
teachers  especially  adapted  to  dealing  with  the  ''problem 
child."  The  teachers,  working  with  small  groups,  can  make 
a  more  thorough  study  of  each  child's  personality  than  is 
possible  in  a  regular  school.  The  program  of  the  home  school 
is  replaced  by  a  new  and  more  elastic  program  with  provision 
for  individual  differences,  capacities,  and  interests. 

Control  and  Prevention  of  Delinquency 

Hand  in  hand  with  the  control  and  prevention  of 
truancy  in  the  Disciplinary  Day  School  goes  the  control 
and  prevention  of  deUnquency.  They  are  closely  associated. 
Truancy  is  a  serious  problem,  far  more  serious  than  appears 
on  the  surface,  for  truancy  leads  to  juvenile  delinquency 
and  juvenile  delinquency  leads  to  crime. 

School  offenders,  very  often  the  pupils  who  have  been 
repeaters  in  the  grades,  usually  cease  to  be  offenders  when 
placed  in  a  grade  to  the  work  of  which  they  are  mentally  equal. 
The  penal  point  of  view  is  avoided  at  the  Disciplinary  Day 
School  as  far  as  possible.  The  results  attained  prove  that 
by  far  the  most  of  these  boys  actually  prefer  the  classroom 
to  the  street. 

Commitments  to  the  Middlesex  County  Training  School 

When  all  efforts  to  save  a  boy  have  proved  unavailing,  he  is 
committed  to  the  Middlesex  County  Training  School  by  order 
of  the  Roxbury  Juvenile  Court. 
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The  following  table  will  serve  to  show  the  growth  of  the 
school  and  the  percentage  of  former  commitments  as  compared 
with  the  percentage  during  the  past  three  years: 
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Extended  Use  of  Public  Schools 
The  Department  of  the  Extended  Use  of  Public  Schools  com- 
prises one  director,  fourteen  managers  of  school  centers,  and  one 
manager  for  the  home  and  school  associations. 


Scope  and  Support 

School  centers,  home  and  school  associations,  and  the 
additional  use  of  school  premises  by  individuals  and  associa- 
tions for  educational,  recreative,  social,  civic,  philanthropic, 
and  similar  purposes  are  the  activities  conducted  under  this 
department. 

Boston,  forty  years  ago,  was  one  of  the  first  cities  in  the 
country  to  join  the  movement  for  the  ''wider  use  of  the  school 
plant."  Today  finds  Boston  in  the  forefront,  with  a  notable 
record  of  "extended  use."  The  department  is  supported  by 
an  annual  appropriation  granted  by  the  School  Committee 
under  the  provision  of  Chapter  195,  Acts  of  1912,  of  the  Legis- 
lature. 

1.     School  Centers 

There  are  fourteen  school  centers  located  as  follows: 
Brighton,  Charlestown,  Dorchester,  East  Boston,  the  Fenway. 
Grove  Hall,  Hyde  Park,  Jamaica  Plain,  the  North  End,  Roslin- 
dale,  Roxbury,  South  Boston,  the  South  End,  and  the  West 
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End.  They  are  in  session  two  evenings  and  one  afternoon 
a  week  from  October  to  May,  inclusive.  The  afternoon  sessions 
are  for  meetings  of  women's  clubs. 

Purpose 

School  Centers  are  for  the  development  of  intelligent  public 
spirit  through  the  community  use  of  the  public  schoolhouse, 
for  the  free  discussion  of  public  questions,  and  for  all  whole- 
some civic,  educational,  social,  and  recreational  activities. 
Whole  families  wend  their  way  from  the  home  to  the  school 
center  —  the  parents  to  hall  programs  and  men's  and  women's 
clubs;  the  sons  and  daughters  to  the  gymnasium  and  rooms 
for  games,  social  dancing,  handicraft,  vocal  and  instrumental 
music,  and  dramatics. 

Organization 

Besides  the  manager  and  his  local  staff,  each  school  center 
has  a  Citizen's  Advisory  Committee,  a  Members'  Council,  and 
a  Staff  Conference,  which  meets  regularly  with  the  manager. 
These  local  advisory  boards,  composed  of  public-spirited 
business  and  professional  men  and  women  of  the  district,  help 
establish  center  policies;  interpret  the  center  to  the  neighbor- 
hood, advise  the  local  manager  on  various  problems  as  they 
arise,  assist  in  the  arrangement  and  conduct  of  some  of  the 
hall  programs.  The  Members'  Council,  composed  of  club 
delegates,  develop  the  principle  of  self-government  and  put 
into  action  center  policies.  The  Staff  Conferences  aid  the 
managers  in  leading  club  work  and  activities. 

The  centers  are  not  standardized;  each  is  fashioned  to  meet 
the  needs  and  inclinations  of  the  particular  district  in  which  it 
is  located,  with  a  schedule  of  activities  which  the  people  them- 
selves want.  Nothing  is  imposed  on  them  by  the  department. 
Sufficient  attendance  and  interest,  proper  behavior,  and  a 
considerate  use  of  public  property  are  the  sole  requirements. 

Activities 

The  schedule  of  school  center  activities  (classified  as  civic, 
social-educational,  recreational,  and  industrial)  comprises  art, 
band  and  orchestra  training,  china  and  oil  painting,  choruses, 
concerts  and  entertainments,  forums  and  lectures,  motion 
pictures,  dances,  debating,  dramatics,  parliamentary  law  and 
public    speaking,    gymnasium    games,    home    cooking,    dress- 
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making,  sewing,  embroidery,  knitting  and  crocheting,  nursing 
and  first-aid,  interior  and  home  decorating,  lampshades,  pho- 
tography, young  men's,  young  women's,  and  women's  clubs, 
artcraft,  papercraft,  and  waxcraft. 

In  addition  to  its  regular  clubs,  each  school  center  from 
night  to  night  houses  and  accommodates  various  groups  rep- 
resenting the  different  social,  fraternal,  charitable,  benevolent, 
and  civic  organizations  of  the  district,  thus  putting  to  the 
fullest  community  service  Boston's  commodious  school 
buildings. 

School  Centers  do  much  to  sustain  and  perpetuate  interest 
in  our  schools  on  the  part  of  the  citizens.  Far  too  often  pupils 
upon  graduation  sever  all  connections  with  the  school.  The 
centers  help  promote  among  adults  an  abiding  interest  in  all 
school  activities. 

Cooperation  with  Works  Progress  Administration  and 
National  Youth  Administration 

An  important  service  rendered  these  past  few  years  by  the 
school  centers  has  been  in  cooperation  with  the  W.  P.  A.  of 
Massachusetts  (Music,  Dramatic,  and  Vaudeville  Divisions) 
and  the  N.  Y.  A.  Weekly  programs  are  given  in  school  center 
halls  by  unemployed  professional  musicians  and  actors  on  the 
relief  pay  rolls  of  the  W.  P.  A.  The  centers  provide  rooms  and 
halls  for  amateur  groups  under  the  direction  of  W.  P.  A. 
workers.  A  number  of  N.  Y.  A.  employees  assist  nightly  in 
the  halls,  gymnasiums,  and  rooms.  By  such  cooperation  the 
Boston  school  centers  enable  these  unemployed  men  and 
women  to  earn  the  maximum  allowed  by  the  W.  P.  A.  and 
N.  Y.  A. 

The  School  Center  an  Increasing  Necessity 

While  school  centers  have  always  been  a  distinct  influence 
for  better  citizenship  and  a  happier  and  more  wholesome  com- 
munity Ufe,  today  they  are  more  necessary  than  ever.  Edu- 
cators the  country  over  agree  that  with  the  shorter  working 
day  already  attained  and  with  still  shorter  working  hours  in 
prospect,  education  and  training  for  leisure  and  leisure-time 
activities  must  be  stressed  and  supported.  Obviously,  there- 
fore, there  is  an  increasing  necessity  for  the  support  of  school 
centers  and  for  an  expansion  of  their  field  of  operation. 
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It  is  hoped  that  with  the  return  of  prosperity,  the  depart- 
ment appropriation  will  be  restored  to  its  pre-depression  level 
and  the  school  centers  replaced  on  their  former  basis  of  three 
nights  a  week,  instead  of  the  present  two  nights  a  week  schedule. 
Also,  with  a  sufficiently  increased  appropriation,  school  centers 
could  be  opened  to  good  advantage  in  additional  districts 
where  facilities  are  available.  School  gymnasiums  might  be 
used  late  afternoons  and  Saturdays  during  the  winter  months. 
A  school  center  for  every  populous  section  where  it  is  needed 
and  where  suitable  buildings  exist  is  the  aim  and  hope  of  the 
department. 

Twenty=fifth  Anniversary,  October  16,  1937 

The  Boston  school  centers  will  observe  their  twenty-fifth 
anniversary  during  the  week  of  October  11,  1937.  Three  even- 
ings have  been  set  aside  for  this  Silver  Jubilee.  Monday  even- 
ing a  Living  Demonstration  and  Exhibit  of  school  center  work 
will  be  held  in  the  teachers  college  building.  Thursday  evening 
the  centers  will  unite  in  presenting  a  free  Musical  and  Dramatic 
Night  in  the  High  School  of  Practical  Arts.  The  anniversary 
week  will  close  Saturday  evening,  October  16,  in  the  teachers 
college  building,  with  a  reception,  banquet,  and  entertainment. 
The  Chairman  of  the  School  Committee,  Mr.  Frederick  R. 
Sullivan,  will  preside  as  toastmaster. 

2.     Home  and  School  Associations 

During  1936-37  there  were  thirty-six  local  home  and  school 
associations,  composed  of  parents,  guardians,  and  others  from 
homes  in  which  school  children  reside,  principals,  teachers,  and 
other  members  of  the  day  school  staff. 

Purpose 

The  purpose  of  these  associations  is  to  effect  a  cooperative 
relationship  between  the  home  and  the  school.  The  associa- 
tions have  nothing  to  do  with  the  administration  of  the  schools ; 
they  merely  serve  as  cooperative  agencies  in  ways  devised  and 
approved  by  the  School  Committee,  the  Board  of  Superin- 
tendents, and  the  local  principals;  they  are  the  means  of  or- 
ganizing an  informed  and  intelligent  support  to  which  the 
schools  may  appeal  when  progressive  educational  policies  must 
be  upheld  and  helpful  legislation  secured ;  they  bring  the  parents 
into  closer  contact  with  the  principal,  the  teachers,  and  the 
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work  of  the  school.  In  no  instance  is  an  association  formed 
unless  the  principal  wants  one,  nor  can  an  association  function 
properly  if  the  continued  good-will  and  active  interest  of  the 
principal  are  lacking. 

Organization 

Each  local  association  elects  its  own  officers  and  is  self- 
governing,  with  dues  self-imposed.  The  local  associations  are 
component  units  of  a  central  body  —  The  Boston  Home  and 
School  Association.  This  main  organization  has  its  own  set  of 
officers.  They,  with  the  presidents  of  the  local  associations, 
constitute  an  Executive  Board  having  general  charge  of  the 
business  of  the  central  association.  There  is  a  fall  meeting 
each  year,  under  the  auspices  of  some  local  unit ;  a  banquet  and 
entertainment  in  January;  a  business  meeting  in  Mayor  June. 
The  officers  are  elected  annually,  upon  recommendation  by  a 
nominating  committee,  which  is  appointed  by  the  Executive 
Board  and  comprises  one  member  of  the  Executive  Board,  one 
teacher  from  the  Association  at-large,  and  one  parent  from  the 
Association  at-large. 

Annual  Business  Meeting 

The  Annual  Business  Meeting  consists  of  a  welcome  by  the 
president,  reports,  election  of  officers,  greetings  from  the 
assistant  superintendent  in  charge  of  the  department,  an 
address  by  an  educator,  civic  leader,  or  prominent  business 
man,  music  by  the  department  of  music,  illustrated  demon- 
strations by  pupils,  remarks  by  the  Chairman  or  some  other 
member  of  the  School  Committee,  and  presentation  of  the  new 
officers,  closing  with  a  social  hour  and  refreshments. 

Citizens'  Advisory  Board 

The  Association  has  a  Citizens'  Advisory  Board  appointed 
by  the  director  of  the  department  with  the  approval  of  the 
Superintendent  and  the  School  Committee. 

Meetings  of  the  Local  Associations 

Some  of  the  local  associations  meet  once  a  month,  others  less 
frequently.  Permits  for  the  occupancy  of  school  halls  for  these 
meetings  are  issued  by  the  Secretary  of  the  School  Committee 
upon  application  therefor.     The  cost  of  light,  heat,  custodian 
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attendance,  and  custodian  fees  for  subsequent  cleaning  of  the 
premises  is  charged  to  the  department  appropriation. 

A  typical  meeting  of  a  local  association  consists  of  the 
regular  order  of  business  followed  by  a  short  entertainment  and 
a  talk  by  some  speaker  on  a  topic  related  to  the  schools.  Upon 
adjournment,  refreshments  are  served  and  there  is  a  social 
hour  during  which  the  parents  meet  and  chat  with  the  princi- 
pal and  teachers  on  the  school  and  home  work  of  the  pupils. 

At  times  various  types  of  school  work  are  exhibited,  accom- 
panied by  explanatory  talks  by  the  principal  or  a  teacher. 
Often  principals  point  out  specific  ways  in  which  the  parents 
can  unite  to  further  the  interests  of  the  school.  Members  of 
the  School  Committee  and  of  the  Board  of  Superintendents 
occasionally  attend  and  discuss  plans  for  the  betterment  of  the 
school  system. 

Benefit  Entertainments 

Benefit  entertainments  are  conducted  by  some  of  the  local 
associations  to  raise  funds  for  the  purchase  of  clothing,  milk, 
or  other  necessities  among  the  poorer  children,  or  for  the 
establishment  of  scholarships,  or  the  decoration  of  the  school 
building. 

Services  Rendered  by  the  Department 

A  member  of  the  department  staff  manages,  guides,  and  pro- 
motes the  home  and  school  association  work  in  general;  assists 
and  inspires  local  associations  in  various  ways;  helps  organize 
and  conduct  the  business  of  the  main  association;  prepares  a 
monthly  bulletin  of  the  association  for  circulation  among  the 
local  units. 

Twenty=fifth  Anniversary  in  1942 

The  association  was  formed  by  the  department  in  1917  and 
will  fittingly  observe  its  twenty-fifth  anniversary  in  1942. 

3.     Additional  Use  of  School  Premises 

The  third  division  of  the  department  activities  controls  the 
use  of  schoolhouse  accommodations  for  meetings,  entertain- 
ments, and  the  like,  conducted  by  individuals  and  organizations. 
Permits  for  such  occupancies  are  granted  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  School  Committee. 
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Occupancy  Charges 

Payment  must  be  made  in  advance  for  fuel,  light,  custodian, 
and  other  service  charges,  according  to  a  printed  schedule 
issued  by  the  School  Committee.  The  city  charge  for  light 
and  heat  is  intended  to  cover  the  actual  cost  thereof.  The 
fees  for  custodians  are  for  their  attendance  and  cleaning  of 
premises  occupied  and  to  compensate  them  for  the  extra  service 
required  which  is  not  included  in  the  regulations  prescribing 
their  duties,  and  in  accordance  with  which  their  regular  com- 
pensation is  determined.  This  charge  does  not  include  the 
checking  of  garments,  the  collection  of  tickets  of  admission, 
door  tending  or  furniture  moving.  These  latter  duties  are  per- 
formed by  employees  assigned  by  the  director  of  the  depart- 
ment at  the  expense  of  the  holder  of  the  permit. 

License  and  Fee 

In  addition  to  the  permit  required  by  the  regulations  of  the 
School  Committee,  a  license  under  the  provisions  of  Chapter 
348  of  the  Special  Acts  of  1915  must  be  obtained  in  advance 
from  the  Chief,  Licensing  Division,  Office  of  the  Mayor,  and  a 
required  fee  paid  for  any  entertainment  to  which  an  admission 
fee  is  charged. 

No  Personal  Financial  Gain  Allowed 

Proceeds  from  entertainments  and  the  like  must  revert  to  the 
treasuries  of  the  educational,  recreative,  social,  civic,  philan- 
thropic, or  similar  organizations  in  whose  names  the  enter- 
tainments are  run.  No  personal  financial  gain  is  allowed; 
consequently,  no  permit  is  issued  to  any  person  or  persons  to 
whom  the  proceeds  from  such  entertainments  are  likely  to 
accrue.  Applicants  for  political  rallies  must  pay  full  schedule 
charges. 

Free  Occupancy 

Provided  there  is  no  admission  fee,  the  department  assumes 
the  full  occupancy  charges  for  permits  issued  for  a  limited 
number  of  evening  meetings  of  school  alumni  associations, 
responsible  citizens,  or  local  improvement  associations  in  the 
interests  of  civic  or  municipal  improvements,  educational 
organizations,  day  school  or  under-graduate  class  parties,  boy 
scouts,  girl  scouts,  posts  of  American  Legion  and  auxiliaries, 
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posts  of  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  and  auxiliaries.  If  admis- 
sion is  charged  to  entertainments  by  these  groups,  the  schedule 
applies. 

The  department  meets  the  entire  occupancy  charges  for  a 
limited  number  of  evening  performances,  approved  by  the 
head  master  of  high  school  organizations,  the  proceeds  of  which 
are  to  be  used  for  the  benefit  of  the  school.  In  the  case  of 
similar  entertainments  conducted  by  masters  of  elementary 
and  intermediate  schools,  the  department  pays  the  fuel  and 
light  charge  only,  the  master  pays  the  custodian  fees. 

4.     Statistics 

The  following  figures  show  the  growth  and  expansion  of  the 
-department  since  its  inception  twenty-five  years  ago; 

Total  number  of  buildings  used  after  school  hours 

1912-13  18 

1936-37  140 

Total  number  of  openings  of  buildings  after  school  hours 


1936-37 

1,950 

Grand  total  attendance 

1912-13 

125,000 

1936-37 

810,000 

Number  of  school  centers 

1912-13 

4 

1936-37 

14 

Total  attendance  school  centers 

1912-13 

53,000 

1936-37 

480,000 

Number  of  Home  and  School  Associations 

1912-13 

25 

1936-37 

36 

Total  attendance  Home  and  School  Associations 

1912-13 

15,000 

1936-37 

26,000 

Total  attendance  additional  use 

of  school  premises 

1912-13 

72,000 

1936-37 

330,000 

Administration  Library 

This  feature  of  the  school  system  engages  the  services  of  one 
librarian. 

For  All  Members  of  the  School  Department 

Not  only  appointed  teachers  and  candidates  on  the  eligible 
and    temporary   lists,    but   school    physicians,    school   nurses, 
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supervisors  of  attendance,  and  all  others  in  the  employ  of  the 
School  Committee  are  entitled  to  the  Administration  Library- 
service. 

It  is  intended  that  the  most  important  and  useful  publica- 
tions in  the  field  of  education  shall  be  available.  Since  the 
field  is  of  wide  extent,  a  careful  selection  is  made  of  those  books, 
pamphlets,  and  periodicals  which  are  judged  to  be  the  most 
significant  and  valuable  to  members  of  the  Boston  School 
Department. 

A  list  of  new  acquisitions  is  sent  every  two  months  to  all 
members  of  the  supervisory  staff  at  the  Administration  Build- 
ing, to  the  principals  of  all  schools,  and  to  others  who  have 
expressed  an  interest.  Library  news  is  reported  monthly  in  the 
Boston  Teachers  News  Letter.  Special  lists  and  bibliographies 
are  prepared  for  groups  or  individuals  upon  request. 

Library  Circulars  for  Executives 

A  new  series  of  library  circulars  for  executives  at  the  Adminis- 
tration Building  was  begun  during  the  past  year,  listing  newly 
acquired  pamphlets  and  publications  of  the  United  States 
Government,  the  National  Education  Association,  and  other 
organizations.  It  is  the  intention  to  issue  such  a  list  every  two 
or  three  months  so  that  executives  may  avail  themselves  of 
these  recent  publications.  This  pamphlet  material  has  never 
been  listed  in  the  bimonthly  Selected  List  of  Books  which  the 
library  has  issued  for  several  years. 

Exhibits 

From  time  to  time  exhibits  of  books,  children's  work,  and 
other  materials  of  interest  to  teachers  are  displayed  in  the 
library.  There  were  several  exhibits  in  1936-37:  an  exhibit 
on  safety  in  the  home;  a  collection  of  Polish  posters  lent  by 
one  of  the  teachers,  and  illustrating  native  costumes,  occu- 
pations, and  recreations;  an  exhibit  showing  correlation  of  Art 
and  English,  illustrated  by  compositions  and  drawings;  a  large 
exhibit  of  the  work  of  the  general  shops  of  the  Manual  Arts 
Department;  a  kindergarten  centennial  exhibit,  which  included 
a  variety  of  children's  work,  and  a  series  of  posters  portraying 
the  accomplishments  and  the  pedagogic  principles  of  the  modern 
kindergarten. 
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Cooperation  with  The  Teachers  College  of  the  City  of 
Boston  and  with  Candidates  for  Appointment 

The  library  cooperates  closely  with  the  library  of  The  Teach- 
ers College  of  the  city  of  Boston  by  providing  books  needed  by 
appointed  teachers  who  are  taking  extension  courses  in  educa- 
tion at  the  college.  In  addition,  the  Administration  Library 
is  serving  an  increasing  number  of  candidates  on  the  eligible  and 
temporary  lists.  Some  of  these  unappointed  teachers  desire  to 
occupy  the  time  between  assignments  by  reading;  others, 
having  assignments,  perhaps  outside  their  prepared  fields,  use 
the  library  for  special  investigation  and  study. 

Cooperation    with    Opportunity    School    and    Nursery 

Schools 

During  1936-37  the  library  continued  to  cooperate  with  the 
teachers  in  these  two  Works  Progress  Administration  projects. 
A  collection  of  books  on  adult  education  was  borrowed  from  the 
State  Library  and  kept  temporarily  at  the  Administration 
Library.  These  books,  and  our  own,  were  circulated  among 
the  Opportunity  School  teachers,  to  whom  the  librarian  gave  a 
talk  at  the  request  of  the  supervisor.  The  nursery  school 
teachers,  also,  have  made  considerable  use  of  our  facilities. 

Duplicate  Copies  and  Obsolete  Books 

Duplicate  copies  and  books  that  were  withdrawn  from  the 
shelves  because  they  had  been  superseded  by  more  recent 
editions  or  had  become  out-of-date  were  sent  either  to  the 
Jamaica  Plain  High  School  library,  the  Harvard  College  library, 
the  Citizens'  Conservation  Corps  camp  at  Danby,  Vermont,  or 
the  Cheerful  Letter  Society.  The  librarian  in  charge  of  the 
Historic  Education  Library,  at  the  Harvard  library,  has  asked 
for  any  discards  we  may  have  and  will  pay  transportation 
charges. 

Circulation,  1936-37 — Inventory,  June  30 

The  circulation  of  books  and  magazines  durmg  the  year 
totaled  8,26L  The  number  of  books  purchased,  together  with 
the  number  of  important  publications  acquired  as  gifts,  was 
155.  The  total  number  of  books  in  the  Ubrary  at  the  end  of  the 
year  was  8,935.  There  was  also  a  large  number  of  uncounted 
pamphlets. 
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Because  of  their  particular  pertinence  to  this  Annual  Report 

of  the  Superintendent,  the  following  statistical  tables  have  been 
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For  further  statistical  data  the  reader  is  referred  to  the 
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THE   TEACHERS   COLLEGE   OF   THE   CITY  OF  BOSTON, 
DAY  HIGH   AND   LATIN  *  SCHOOLS 

School  Year  Ending  June  30,  1937 


Schools. 


Average 
Membership. 


Average 
Attendance. 


The    Teachers    College    of    the 
City  of  Boston 

High  and  Latin: 

Public  Latin 

Girls'  Latin 

Brighton  High 

Charlestown  High 

Dorchester    High    School    for 
Boys 

Dorchester    High    School    for 
Girls 

East  Boston  High 

English  High 

Girls'  High 

High  School  of  Commerce. . . . 

High  School  of  Practical  Arts, 

Hyde  Park  High 

Jamaica  Plain  High 

Jeremiah     E.     Burke     High 
School  for  Girls 

Mechanic  Arts  High 

Roslindale  High 

Roxbury       Memorial       High 
School  (Boys) 

Roxbury       Memorial       High 
School  (Girls) 

South  Boston  High 

Totals,  High  and  Latin  .  .  .  . 

Grand  Totals 


546 

2,794 

1,071 

1,589 

892 

1,753 

2,098 
2,076 
3,407 
2,488 
1,403 
1,033 
1,633 
1,362 

1,897 
1,550 
1,254 

2,010 

1,856 
1,449 


33,615 


34,161 


2,352 


730 
367 


658 
469 


1,290 
504 

1,759 


600 
15,525 


980 
834 
406 


1.518 

2,041 

951 

887 

3,039 

2,335 

1,288 

905 

636 
739 

1,868 


832 


15,542 


1,721 

705 

14,889 

15,405 


533 

2,352 
980 

1 ,564 
773 

1,518 

2,041 
1,838 
3,039 
2.335 
1,288 
905 
1,294 
1,208 

1,868 
1,290 
1,336 

1,759 

1,721 
1,305 


16 


2,227 


675 
342 

1,391 


885 
2,855 


1,227 


611 
435 


1,207 
465 

1,610 


554 


30,947 


14,484 


14,500 


498 


938 
768 
374 


1,863 
824 


2,165 


815 
585 
693 

1,690 


772 


1,563 
654 


13,704 


14,202 


2,227 
938 

1,443 
716 

1,391 

1,863 
1,709 
2,855 
2,165 
1,227 
815 
1,196 
1,128 

1,690 
1,207 
1,237 

1,610 

1,563 
1,208 


28,188 


28,702 
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SOURCE  OF  STUDENTS  AT  TEACHERS  COLLEGE 


Year. 


H 


From  Boston  High  Schools. 
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34 
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23 

0 

31 
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22 
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Pi 
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C3 
T5 
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O-S 

0)  3 
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1924 
1 925 
1926 
1927 
1928 
1929 
1930 
1931 
1932 
1933 
1934 
1935 
1936 
1937 


53 

53 

68 

58 

71 

52 

113 

124 

1.34 

122 

127 

143 

102 

94 


192 

192 

203 

186 

184 

148 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


245 
245 
271 
244 
255 
200 
113 
124 
134 
122 
127 
143 
102 
94 


29 

5 

41 

30 

11 

40 

25 

10 

68 

34 

1 

55 

32 

14 

52 

31 

6 

42 

14 

5 

20 

15 

0 

32 

28 

1 

15 

17 

0 

28 

23 

2 

24 

21 

4 

27 

21 

1 

14 

8 

5 

18 

30 

0 

20 

13 

25 

0 

28 

17 

23 

0 

32 

20 

26 

0 

27 

18 

21 

0 

29 

8 

15 

0 

22 

6 

10 

0 

21 

1 

9 

0 

29 

3 

10 

0 

38 

1 

6 

0 

25 

0 

12 

0 

29 

1 

9 

0 

31 

3 

7 

0 

16 

4 

7 

0 

17 

1 

17 
17 
7 
6 
5 
2 
1 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


44 

22 

27 

40 

34 

31 

9 

7 

10 

4 


37 

34 

0 

0 

0 

0 

18 

14 

14 

29 

40 

37 

27 
H 
19 
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ADMISSIONS  TO   GRADE   IX,   HIGH  AND  LATIN   SCHOOLS 

September,  1936 


Schools  to  Which  Pupils 
Were  Admitted. 


Boys. 


Public  Latin  School 

Girls'  Latin  School 

Dorchester  High  School  for  Boys. . 
Dorchester  High  School  for  Girls. . 

East  Boston  High  School 

English  High  School 

Girls'  High  School 

High  School  of  Commerce 

High  School  of  Practical  Arts 

Hyde  Park  High  School 

Jamaica  Plain  High  School 


Jeremiah  E.  Burke  High  School  for 
Girb 


Mechanic  Arts  High  School. 
Roslindale  High  School .... 


Roxbury    Memorial    High    School 
(Boys) 


Roxbury    Memorial    High    School 
(Girls) 


Totals . 


110 
564 


247 


23 
39 


335 
19 


2,063 


Girls. 


133 


70 
105 


426 


240 


52 
365 


24 


315 


1,730 


Total. 


*358 

tl33 

113 

70 

215 

564 

426 

247 

240 

23 

91 

365 

335 

43 

255 

315 

3,793 


Boston 
Elementary 
Graduates, 
June,  1936. 


Received 
from  Other 

Sources, 

September, 

1936. 


171 

83 

43 

10 

110 

212 

207 

92 

157 

13 

40 

262 

210 

39 

189 

243 


2,081 


Average  Age  of 
All  Admitted. 


Years.      Months. 


187 

50 

70 

60 

105 

352 

219 

155 

83 

10 

51 

103 

125 

4 

66 

72 


1,712 


*  In  addition,  331  pupils  were  admitted  to  Grades  VII  and  VIII. 
t  In  addition,  200  pupils  were  admitted  to  Grades  VII  and  VIII. 


14 
13 
14 
14 
14 
14 
14 
15 
15 
15 
14 

14 
14 
14 

14 

14 

14 
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ADMISSIONS  TO   GRADE   IX,   INTERMEDIATE 

September,  1936 


Schools  to  Which  Pupils 
Were  Admitted. 


Bovs. 


Girls. 


Total. 


Boston 
Elementary 
Graduates, 
June,  1936. 


Received 
from  Other 

Sources, 

September, 

1936. 


Average  Age  op 
All  Admitted. 


Years.      Months. 


Abraham  Lincoln 

Bigelow 

Clarence  R.  Edwards.  .  .  . 

Donald  McKay 

Frank  V.  Thompson 

Grover  Cleveland 

John  Winthrop 

Joseph  H.  Barnes 

Lewis 

Mary  E.  Curley 

Michelangelo 

Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  .  . 

Patrick  F.  Gavin 

Robert  Gould  Shaw 

Solomon  Lewenberg 

South  End  Intermediate. 
South  End  Opportunity . 

Theodore  Roosevelt 

Thomas  A.  Edison 

Thomas  N.  Hart 

Washington  Irving 

William  Barton  Rogers  .  . 

William  Blackstone 

WilUam  Howard  Taft .  .  . 
Woodrow  Wilson 


Totals . 


97 

59 

156 

182 

182 

216 

182 

398 

183 

192 

375 

141 

153 

294 

133 

189 

322 

67 

87 

154 

257 

235 

492 

146 

173 

319 

177 

234 

411 

153 

172 

325 

108 

145 

253 

384 
149 

384 
265 

116 

124 

177 

301 

64 

140 

204 

58 

21 

79 

93 

117 

210 

125 

163 

288 

185 

185 

215 

239 

454 

192 

196 

388 

123 

147 

270 

1.52 

176 

328 

178 

234 

412 

3,485 

3,964 

7,449 

1.53 
167 
275 
374 
288 
317 
154 
480 
294 
367 
307 
252 
339 
260 
300 
202 
63 
200 
246 
159 
432 
298 
264 
293 
406 

6,890 


3 

15 

123 

1 


12 

25 

44 

18 

1 

45 

5 

1 

2 

16 

10 

42 

26 

22 

90 

6 

35 

6 

559 


14 
14 
14 
14 
13 
14 
14 
14 
14 
14 
14 
13 
14 
14 
13 
14 
15 
13 
14 
14 
14 
14 
14 
14 
14 


9 
5 
5 

2 
1 
5 
4 
4 

3 
5 
6 
6 
9 
1 
9 
11 
6 
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SPECIAL  SCHOOLS 
School  Year  Ending  June  SO,  1937 


c 
o 

Average 
Membership. 

Average 

Attendance. 

6 

< 

Schools. 

o 
PQ 

3 

O 

o 
PQ 

1^ 

5 

"3 
1 

a  a 

PL, 

1,195 
1,261 
782 
210 
175 
361 

1,091 

97 
143 
193 

844 

467 
101 

46 

844 
1,091 
467 
198 
143 
239 

992 

88 
129 
169 

779 

412 
92 

40 

779 
992 
412 
180 
129 
209 

65 
99 
55 
18 
14 
30 

92 

91 

Trade  School  for  Girls 

88 

91 

Boston  Disciplinary  Day  School, 
South  End  Opportunity  Classes, 

90 
87 

Totals 

3,984 

1,524 

1,458 

2,982 

1,378 

1,323 

2,701 

281 

qi 
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TRADE   SCHOOLS 

Total  Registration  by  Departments,  School  Year  Ending  June  30,  1987 
BOSTON   TRADE    SCHOOL 


Department. 


Dat. 


Original 
Enrolment. 

Complete 
Enrolment. 

45 

45 

208 

210 

105 

106 

47 

49 

8 

9 

204 

209 

170 

176 

20 

24 

72 

74 

75 

83 

105 

110 

69 

72 

100 

100 

33 

33 

Evening. 


Airplane  service 

Automobile  mechanics. 

Cabinetmaking 

Carpentry 

Drafting 

Electricity 

Machine 

Masonry 

Painting 

Plumbing 

Printing 

Radio 

Sheet  metal 

Welding 

Clothing  design 

Firing  and  engineering. 
Paper  hanging 


Totals. 


1,261 


1,300 


31 

259 
102 
36 
139 
336 
384 

111 

203 

114 

118 

104 

62 

36 

45 

38 


2,118 


TRADE   SCHOOL  FOR   GIRLS 


Department. 


Total 
Registration. 


Dressmaking. . . 

Millinery 

Power  stitching 
Catering 

Total 


426 
90 

193 
73 


782 
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EVENING    SCHOOLS 


SUMMARY   OF  STATISTICS 
Scliool  Year  1936-1937 


Schools. 

1 
o 

M 
S 

o 

03 

2: 

Total  Rbgistr.\tion. 

§  bi 

9 

3 

til  5 

< 

< 

S  5 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

1 

9 

13 

1 

40 

156 
127 

77 

1,080 

2,649 
1,014 
2,118 

786 

4,543 
2,863 

1,866 

7,192 
3,877 
2,118 

1,020 

3,884 
2,099 
1,311 

802 

2,974 
1,709 
1,068 

218 

910 
390 
243 

79 

Commercial      High 
School 

Elementary  Schools . . . 

Boston  Trade  School* 

77 
81 
81 

Totals 

24 

400 

6,861 

8,192 

15,053 

8,314 

6,553 

1,761 

81 

*  Includes  three  branches. 


EVENING   SCHOOLS 
School  Year  1936-1937.—  Continued 


Schools. 

Total  Registr.^tion. 

E   4) 

o 
J 

< 

■si 

P-, 

S 

J3 
bO 

O 
u 
<u 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

5 

High  School: 

Central 

1,080 

786 

1,866 

1,020 

802 

218 

79 

87 

Commercial  High 
Schools: 

Brighton 

Charlestown 

300 
229 
616 
285 

405 
270 
948 
393 
396 
321 
421 
999 
390 

705 
499 

1,564 
678 
396 
529 
710 

1,440 
671 

365 
235 
796 
401 
222 
292 
381 
788 
404 

270 
175 
620 
327 
174 
212 
276 
602 
318 

95 
60 
176 
74 
48 
80 
105 
186 
86 

74 

74 
78 
82 
78 
73 
72 
76 
78 

72 
72 
72 

East  Boston 

Girls' 

72 

72 

Hyde  Park 

Roslindale 

Roxbury 

South  Boston 

208 
289 
441 
281 

72 
72 
72 
72 

Totals 

2,649 

4,543 

7,192 

3,884 

2,974 

910 

77 

Grand  Totals. . .  . 

3,729 

5,329 

9,058 

4,904 

3,776 

1,128 

77 
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EVENING   SCHOOLS 
School  Year  1936-1937.—  Concluded 


Elementary 
Schools. 


Total  Registration. 


Males.     Females.     Total 


a 

X! 

1^ 

3 

<u 

.,  M 

-v'O 

.tJ-C 

c  a 

Mo 

MS 

M  » 

S-5 

i~i  -^ 

ts 

0:S 

%:^ 

^< 

%< 

s-,-^ 

<; 

<      ■ 

'f. 

t, 

Brighton 

Edward  Everett 

Franklin 

Grover  Cleveland. .  .  . 

Hyde  Park 

Joseph  H.  Barnes. .  .  . 

Lewis 

Michelangelo 

Patrick  F.  Gavin .  . . . 

Phillips  Brooks 

Roger  Wolcott 

Rcslindale 

William  Blackstone. . 

Totals 

Trade  Schools. 
(Evening  Classes.) 

Parker  street 

Brighton  Branch 

East  Boston  Branch. 

Hyde  Park  Branch. . 

Totals 


23 
29 

197 
25 
13 

152 
89 

157 
70 
60 
69 
29 

101 


1,014 


1,708 
108 
124 
178 


2,118 


187 
302 
360 
369 
103 
162 
231 
1.35 
201 
172 
229 
200 
212 


2,863 


210 
331 
557 
394 
116 
314 
320 
292 
271 
232 
298 
229 
313 


3,877 


1,708 
108 
124 
178 


2,118 


99 
175 
310 
172 

54 
190 
156 
162 
137 
149 
186 
108 
201 


2,099 


1,068 
64 
71 
108 


1,311 


74 
150 
257 
136 

41 
155 
128 
135 
107 
124 
156 

81 
165 


1,709 


873 


390 


195 
12 
14 


81 


81 


72 
72 
72 
72 
72 
72 
72 
72 
72 
72 
72 
72 
72 


65 
65 
65 
65 
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DAY   SCHOOL   FOR   IMMIGRANTS 

School  Year  1936-37 


ol 

•BS2 

Total  Registration. 

Si 

o 

c 

ei3 

6 

o3 

to 

■o 

*JT3 

HM 

lu  a> 

t% 

^  -^ 

S^ 

0:S 

in 
2: 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

< 

*  1 

91 

545 

636 

424 

368 

56 

87 

*  Not  including  special  assistants. 


CONTINUATION   SCHOOL 

School  Year  1936-37 


Classes. 

Pi 

in 
2; 

Total 
Registration. 

5 

'S 
Q 

o. 
13 
2 

2 

Q 

(U 

0 

c 
ca 

«■? 

^  4^ 
< 

5 

Q 

(O 

a  a 

< 

4) 

0 

°l 
11 

OS 

PL, 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Total. 

Compulsory  Classes 

High     School     Opportunity 
Classes 

*10 

443 
202 

460 
38 

903 

240 

71 
210 

67 
178 

4 
32 

94 

84 

Totals 

10 

645 

498 

1,143 

281 

245 

36 

87 

*  These  teachers  also  served  in  the  High  School  Opportunity  Classes. 
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PHYSICAL    EXAMINATIONS  —  SCHOOL    YEAR    1936-37 


■a  m 

i;  ®  " 

.§ 

as2 

a  ^  H 

4>    "  "m 

CO      .=« 

2  Cq 

•^ 

g^JO 

W 

H 

H 

Number  examined 

Number  with  defects .... 
Number  without  defects .  . 
Defects  as  follows: 

Diseases  of  ear 

Diseases  of  eye 

Defective  nasal  breathing: 

Anterior 

Posterior , 

Defective  tonsils , 

Heart: 

Endocarditis 

Other  conditions 

Skin 

Malnutrition 

Orthopedic  defects 

Respiratory  defects 

Other  defects 


100,018 
33,111 
66,907 

32 
110 

170 
1,488 
8,265 

733 
327 
242 
2,522 
354 
133 
300 


15,817 

1,001 

586 


10 

7 
106 


43 
37 
69 
216 
66 
4 


31,172 
11,921 
19,251 

34 
91 


266 

216 

1,273 


394 
459 
900 
1,634 
382 
141 
606 


132,777 
46,033 
86,744 

71 
210 

446 
1,711 
9,644 

1.170 
823 
1,211 
4,372 
802 
278 
908 


Totals 

Defective  teeth: 
Correctible .  . . 
Uncorrectible . 


Grand  totals. 


14,676 


17,018 
1,417 


33,111 


574 

420 
7 

1,007 


6,396       21,646 


5,443 

82 

11,921 


22,881 
1,506 

46,033 
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SCHOOL   HYGIENE 

CORRECTION    OF    DEFECTIVE   VISION,    1936-37 


Defects  discovered  by  annual  testing. 


7,303 


Examined  and  glasses  obtained: 

Oculist 

Hospital 

Optometrist 

Total 

Strabismus  cases 

Under  treatment 


898 

4,313 

944 


1,267 


6,185 
1,414 


CORRECTION  OF   DEFECTIVE  HEARING,   1936-37 


Defects  discovered  by  annual  testing. 


736 


Cases  corrected: 

By  family  physician . 

At  hospital 

Total 

Cases  under  treatment: 
By  family  physician. 

At  hospital 

Total 


43 
110 


94 
403 


153 


497 


Total  cases  corrected  and  under  treatment . 


650 


Total  nimiber  of  cases  admitted  to  Lip  Reading  Classes . 


93 


CORRECTION    OF    DEFECTIVE   TEETH,    1936-37 


Dental  work  completed , 

Cared  for  by  private  dentists 12,539 

Cared  for  at  clinics , 21,297 

Prophylaxis  treatments 

Classroom  toothbrush  drills 


33,836 


26,430 
5.312 
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PUPILS  ESCORTED  TO  CLINICS  BY  NURSES,  1936-37 


Clinic. 

Number. 

Re-visits. 

Eye 

1,702 
303 
833 
849 
197 
132 

1,496 

Ear 

118 

87 

396 

52 

Skin .                             

28 

Totals 

4,016 

2,177 

COMMUNICABLE   DISEASES,  1936-37 


Reportable  cases 

Non-reportable  cases 

Exclusions  from  school  on  account  of  disease  or  condition. 
Deaths  among  school  children 


5,282 

10,667 

7,310 

75 
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ATTENDANCE   DEPARTMENT 


1936-37.       1935-36 


Total  number  of  investigations 

Distribution. 

Day  intermediate  and  day  elementary  schools   (including  1,788 
investigations  Sundays  and  evenings) 

Latin,  day  high  and  industrial  schools 

Boston  Disciplinary  Day  School 

Parochial  schools 

Continuation  School 

Evening  schools 

Employment  cases 

Home  permits 

Domiciles  of  teachers 

Domiciles  of  pupils  (tuition  cases) 

Immigration  cases 

Transfers  of  pupils  to  and  within  Boston 

Inspections  of  factories,  workshops,  etc 

Inspections  of  theaters 


82,673 


75.477 


44,764 

36,414 

20,746 

18,210 

1,569 

1,592 

2,889 

2,879 

2,622 

2,723 

541 

553 

982 

964 

983 

718 

376 

1,504 

439 

3,805 

127 

136 

5,309 

4,723 

909 

903 

417 

353 

.  BOSTON    DISCIPLINARY    DAY    SCHOOL    (BOYS) 


1936-37. 


1935-36. 


Enroled  during  the  school  year 

Complained  of  in  court  by  the  Attendance  Department 

Committed  to  the  Middlesex  County  Training  School 

Returned  to  the  Middlesex  County  Training  School  for  violation 
of  parole 

Attending  Boston  Disciplinary  Day  School  at  the  close  of  the  term, 


370 
36 
10 

1 

170 


391 

27 


0 
159 


STREET  TRADES  INVESTIGATIONS 

1936-37. 

1935-36. 

Street  trades  violations 

1,156 
321 

1,044 

Violations  in  the  market  district 

326 
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PLAYGROUNDS 

Number  of  Teachers,  School  Year  1936-1937 


Seasons. 

i 

a 

c 

< 

1^ 

TO  .*j 

0.2 

m 

l-< 

o 
*> 

% 

3 

m 

"3 
o 
H 

1936. 

Fall  (September  1  to  September  8) : 

5 

15 

292 



312 

Totals 

5 
6 

15 
6 

292 
430 

5 

312 

1937. 

Summer  (June  29  to  July  31): 

447 

Totals                                     .                     

6 
6 

6 

7 

430 
390 

5 
4 

447 

Summer  (August  1  to  August  31): 

407 

Totals                                                           

6 

7 

390 

4 

407 

SPECIAL   PLAYGROUND  ACTIVITIES 


Health  Units. 


Average 

Daily 

Attendance. 


Number  of 

Different 

Children  on 

Playground. 


Charlestown 

East  Boston 

North  End 

Roxbury 

South  Boston 

West  End 

Whittier  Street 

Long  Island 

Prendergast  Camp 

Massachusetts  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to 
Children 

Castle  Island 

Frog  Pond 


250 
300 
200 
325 
175 
225 
2,000 


16 
112 

14 
4,500 
3,000 
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NUMBER  OF  PUPILS  PER  TEACHER 


The  Teachers 

College  of  the 

City  of  Boston 

(Excluding 

President). 

High  and  Latin 

(Excluding 
Head  Master). 

Elementary  and 
Intermediate. 

Year. 

Grades 
(Excluding 
Principals). 

Kindergartens . 

1912-13 

14.0 
13.4 
15.4 
19.0 
19.6 
16.3 
15.3 
14.7 
16.4 
16.7 
18.5 
19.4 
18.1 
17.6 
16.4 
17.1 
16.2 
15.4 
13.5 
12.1 
12.7 
12.2 
12.9 
14.5 
12.7 

27.8 
29.4 
31.2 
30.8 
30.3 
28.1 
26.7 
27.6 
28.8 
30.1 
28.7 
27.6 
27.4 
26.0 
25.0 
24.9 
24.9 
25.3 
25.9 
25.9 
26.0 
26.2 
25.9 
26.4 
26.2 

42.7 
43.4 
42.9 
42.4 
41.4 
40.9 
40.1 
41.2 
42.4 
41.8 
41.0 
40.9 
40.3 
39.6 
39.3 
38.9 
38.5 
38.1 
38.2 
38.1 
38.3 
38.4 
38.0 
37.7 

/35.0t 
\40.6t 

24.6 

1913-14 

24.6 

1914-15 

26.1 

1915-16 

1916-17 

1917-18 

1918-19 

26.1 
22.8 
24.2 
24.3 

1919-20 

24.8 

1920-21 

25.4 

1921-22 

1922-23 

25.4 
25.1 

1923-24 

25.3 

1924-25 

1925-26 

23.6 
22.3 

1926-27 

21.3 

1927-28 

20.5 

1928-29 

20.3 

1929-30                .    .    . 

20.0 

1930-31 

20.2 

1931-32 

1932-33 

20.1 
20.9 

1933-34 

20.1 

1934-35 

18.2 

1935-36           .    . 

20.1 

1936-37* 

21.5 

*  The  average  number  of  teachers  for  the  school  year  1936-37  was:  The  Teachers 
College  of  the  City  of  Boston,  42;  Latin  and  day  high,  1,160;  intermediate  grades,  755; 
elementary  grades,  1,433;  special  classes,  142;  kindergartens,  310,  including  156  teachers 
who  served  two  sessions. 

t  Intermediate  grades  VII,  VIII,  IX. 

t  Elementary  grades  I-VI,  exclusive  of  special  classes,  which  have  an  average  of  16 
pupils  per  teacher. 
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SCHOOL  PLANNING  SURVEY  CHARTS  AND 

TABLES 


Page 

City  Population  Trends  (1926-1940) 234 

Per  Cent  of   City   Population   Attending   Boston  Public   Schools 

(1910-1936) 235 

School  Population  Trends  (1926-1940) 236 

Per  Cent  of  Total  Day  School  Population  Attending  High  Schools 

(1910-1936) 237 

Increase  and  Decrease  in  High  School  Population  (1927-1936)  .  .  238 
Increase     and     Decrease     in     Grades     I-VI,     VH-IX,     X-XII 

(1926-1936) 239 

Intermediate  Grade  IX  and  High  Schools  by  Grades  and  Sections 

of  City  (1936) 240 

Kindergarten  and  Grades  I-IX  by  Sections  of  City  (1930-1936)  .  241 
Per  Cent  of  Total  School  Population  Attending  Special  Schools 

(1930-1936) 242 

Per  Cent  of  Total  City  Population  Attending  Parochial  Schools 

(1930-1936) 242 

Parochial  Elementary  and  High  School  Enrolment  by  Sections  of 

City  (1929-1936) 243 

Comparison  of  1916  and  1936  (Grades  I-XII) 244 
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PER  CENT  OF  CITY  POPULATION  ATTENDING   BOSTON 
PUBLIC   SCHOOLS 

1910-1936  (OCTOBER) 


Year. 


City 
Population. 

School 
Population. 

Per  Cent 
Attending 

673,745 

101,610 

14.9 

688,912 

101,634 

14.7 

720,031 

104,251 

14.4 

735,399 

107,273 

14.5 

750,768 

109,841 

14.6 

745,439 

112,282 

15.0 

746,083 

107,063 

14.3 

746,598 

108,444 

14.5 

747,113 

107,789 

14.4 

747,628 

110,893 

14.8 

748,888 

112,862 

15.0 

752,200 

119,247 

15.8 

755,512 

122,586 

16.2 

758,824 

124,367 

16.3 

762,136 

126,502 

16.5 

765,448 

127,231 

16.6 

768,760 

128,472 

16.7 

772,072 

130,020 

16.8 

775,384 

131,210 

16.9 

778,696 

131,518 

16.8 

778,966 

132,870 

17.0 

785,270 

133,658 

17.0 

788,561 

136,767 

17.3 

791,861 

137,521 

17.4 

795,120 

135,075 

16.9 

798,483 

134,553 

16.8 

801,758 

132,824 

16.5 

1910 
1911 
1912 
1913 
1914 
1915 
1916 
1917 
1918 
1919 
1920 
1921 
1922 
1923 
1924 
1925 
1926 
1927 
1928 
1929 
1930 
1931 
1932 
1933 
1934 
1935 
1936 
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PER   CENT   OF   TOTAL    DAY  SCHOOL  POPULATION  ATTEND- 
ING   HIGH    SCHOOLS 

1910-1936  (OCTOBER) 


Year. 

Day  School 
Population. 

High  School 
Population. 

Per  Cent 
Attending. 

1910 

101,610 

12,863 

12.6 

1911 

101,634 

13,438 

13.2 

1912 

104,251 

14,251 

13.6 

1913 

107,273 

15,198 

14.1 

1914 

109,841 

16,441 

14.9 

1915 

112,282 

17,962 

15.9 

1916 

107,063 

17,803 

16.6 

1917 

108,444 
107,789 
110,893 

16,698 
15,728 
16,779 

15.4 

1918 

14.5 

1919 

15.1 

1920 

112,862 

17,381 

15.4 

1921 

119,247 

20,217 

16.9 

1922 

122,586 

21,979 

17.9 

1923 

124,367 

21,889 

17.6 

1924 

126,502 

22,467 

17.7 

1925 : 

127,231 

22,447 

17.6 

1926 

128,472 

22,465 

17.5 

1927 

130,020 

23,423 

18.0 

1928 

131,210 

24,907 

18.9 

1929 

131,518 
132,870 

26,014 
27,393 

19.7 

1930 

20.6 

1931 

133,658 

29,089 

21.7 

1932 

136,767 

29,466 

21.5 

1933 

137,521 

30,687 

22.3 

1934 

135.075 

31,739 

23.4 

1935 

134,553 

32,020 

23.7 

1936 

132.824 

32,198 

24.0 
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INCREASE  AND   DECREASE    IN   GRADES    I-VI,    VII-IX,    X-XII 

1926-1936  (OCTOBER) 


Yeah. 

I.-VI. 

Decrease. 

VII.-IX. 

Increase. 

X.-XII. 

Increase. 

1926 

70,419 
68,398 
68,709 
67,479 
66,679 
65,635 
64,416 
63,551 
62,408 
60,137 
58,517 

28,260 
29,121 
29,856 
29,818 
30,337 
30,461 
31,110 
31,778 
31,959 
31,723 
31,152 

16,280 
16,906 
17.827 
19,014 
20,144 
21,674 
23,788 
24,970 
25,620 
26,060 
26,335 

1927 

1928 

1929 

1930 

1931 

1932 

1933 

2,021 

311* 
1,230 
800 
1,044 
1,219 
865 
1,143 
2,271 
1,620 

861 

735 

38t 

519 

124 

649 

668 

181 

236t 

571t 

626 
921 
1,187 
1,130 
1,530 
2,114 
1.182 

1934 

650 

1935 

1936 

440 
275 

Totals 

11,902 

2,892 

10,055 

*  Increase. 


t  Decrease. 
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INTERMEDIATE    GRADE    IX    AND    HIGH    SCHOOLS    BY    GRADES    AND 

SECTIONS  OF  CITY 

1936  (OCTOBER) 


Section. 


IX. 


Inter- 
mediate. 


High. 


X. 


XI. 


XII. 


Total. 


East  Boston . . 
Charlestown  . 
North  End. . . 

West  End 

City  Proper .  . 

South  End 

South  Boston. 

Roxbury 

Brighton 

West  Roxbury 
Jamaica  Plain 
Roslindale .... 
Dorchester ... 
Hyde  Park... 

Totals 


832 
387 
299 
261 
148 
206 
732 
537 
598 
263 
407 
454 
1,656 
390 


7,170 


232 


1,941 
492 


820 


90 

43 

660 

23 


4,301 


789 
332 


2,571 
880 
605 

1,467 
692 

472 

579 

1,913 

465 


10,765 


546 
263 


2,066 
744 
434 

1,240 
.547 

396 

467 

1,615 

451 


8,769 


398 
197 


1,769 
500 
310 

1,037 
366 

277 

266 

1,292 

389 


6,801 


2,797 

1,179 

299 

261 

8,495 

2,822 

2,081 

5.101 

2,203 

263 

1,642 

1,809 

7,136 

1,718 


37,806 
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PER    CENT    OF    TOTAL    SCHOOL    POPULATION    ATTENDING 
SPECIAL   SCHOOLS 

1930-1936  (OCTOBER) 


Year. 

Total 

School 

Population. 

Special 

Schools 

Population. 

Per  Cent 
Attending. 

1930 

132,870 
133,658 
136.767 
137,521 
135,075 
134,553 
132,824 

2.437 
2,861 
3,297 
3,253 
3,322 
3,270 
3,206 

1.8 

1931 

2.1 

1932 

2.4 

1933 

2.3 

1934 

2.4 

1935 

2.4 

1936                                     

2.4 

Note. —  Special  Schools  include: 

Boston  Disciplinary  Day  School. 
Horace  Mann  School. 
Trade  School  for  Girls. 
Boston  Trade  School. 
Boston  Clerical  School. 


PER  CENT  OF  TOTAL  CITY  POPULATION  ATTENDING 
PAROCHIAL   SCHOOLS 

1930-1936  (OCTOBER) 


Year. 

Total 

City 

Population. 

Parochial 

Schools 

Population. 

Per  Cent 
Attending. 

1930 

778,966 
785,270 
788,561 
791,861 
795,120 
798,483 
801,758 

30,844 
30,899 
31,107 
31,104 
30.859 
30.501 
30,526 

3.9 

1931 

3.9 

1932 

3.9 

1933 

3.9 

1934 

1935 , 

3.8 
3.8 

1936 

3.8 
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PAROCHIAL   ELEMENTARY  AND   HIGH   SCHOOL   ENROLMENT   BY  SECTIONS 

OF   CITY 

(1929-1936) 


Section. 

Elementary 
School  Enrolment. 

Percentage 
Increase 

or 

Decrease, 

Elementary. 

High 
School  Enrolment. 

Percentage 
Increase 

1929. 

1936. 

1929. 

1936. 

Decrease, 
High  School. 

East  Boston 

Charlestown 

North  End 

2,608 

2,469 

1,.592 

750 

816 

4,122 

1,745 

4.533 

2,701 

403 

1,401 

5,170 

2,733 

2,018 

1,277 

656 

585 

3,403 

1,827 

4,463 

2,500 

407 

1,360 

6,165 

4.8 

18.3* 

19.8* 

12.5* 

28.3* 

17.4* 

4.7 

1.5* 

7.4* 

1.0 

2.9* 

19.2 

89 

89 
384 

71 
800 
308 

344 

149 

270 
610 
318 
990 
218 

577 

67.4 

West  End 

South  End 

203.4 
58.9 

Allston-Brighton 

347.9 
11.4 

Jamaica  Plain 

29.2* 

Hyde  Park-Readville  .  .  . 

67.7 

Total 

28,310 

27,394 

3.2* 

2,085 

3,132 

50.2 

*  Decrease. 


COMPARISON    OF    1916   AND    1936.     (GRADES    I-XII) 
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Accidents  among  children  of  school  age 

Automobile 

In  and  about  the  schools 
Accommodations : 

Alterations  and  repairs 

Construction 

Further  building  needs 
Achievement  tests 
Acknowledgments 
Additions  to  the  curriculum 
Administration  Library     . 
Adult  education: 

Evening  schools  .... 

Opportunity  School  for  Adults 
Advisory  Committees  for  Trade  Courses 
"After-Care  Worker,"  Special  Class 
After-school  games     . 
Age-progress  study    . 
Agricultural  course: 

Federal  aid 

State  aid 
Air-conditioning,  course  in 
Airplane  instruction  . 
Aliens,  education  of  . 
Alterations  and  repairs 
Apprentice  training   . 
Appropriating  power  of  School  Committee 
Appropriation  procedure  .... 
Appropriations,  credits,  transfers    . 
Arithmetic,  tentative  course  of  study  for  grades  IV,  V,  V'l 
Art:  ^ 

Art  Judgment  Contest      .... 

Art  Week  in  Boston  .... 

Boston  PubUc  School  Art  League  . 

Illustrated  lectures 

Isabella  Stewart  Gardner  Museum 

Proposed  intermediate  course  in  Fine  Arts 

Survey  of  colored  prints    .... 

Syllabus  in  Art  Education 

Tentative  course  in  Fine  Arts,  grades  X,  XI,  XII 

Vocational  Art  Class 

Works  Progress  Administration  Art  Project 
Arts: 

Fine 

Household 

Mechanic 

(245) 


Page 

50,  52 
51 


20,  21,  23,  27,  36 
.  20,  26,  29 
34 
.   113 
.  10,  19,  95 
78 
207 


118 

.  27,  28,  38 

65 

179 

151,  152,  155 

111 

56 

55 

64 

57 

11,  16,  122,  124,224 

20,  21,  23,  27,  36 

60,  122 

21 

20 

24 

69 


130 

129,  130 

130 

130 

130 

85 

129 

78,  128 

83,  129 

.   130 

.   130 


.78, 126 

124 

.   131 


246  INDEX 

Page 

Assessors,  Board  of 21 

Assignments  of  substitutes  and  temporary  teachers    .        .        .        .       105 

Assistant  Superintendents 19 

Athletic  Association,  The  Teachers  College  of  the  City  of  Boston  .  152 
Athletics : 

For  boys 

For  girls 


Attendance,  department 
Audiometer 
Automobile  courses    . 


.   155 

151 

194,  228 

189 

57,  59,  123 


Balances,  financial 21,  25 

Bands 146 

Baseball 158 

Basket  ball 151,  152 

Benefit  entertainments 196,  197,  205 

Birth  rate 14,  16 

Board  of  Apportionment 19,  31,  35 

Board  of  Commissioners  of  School  Buildings 20,  21 

Board  of  Examiners 101 

Board  of  Superintendents 19,  63,  98,  141 

Bonded  indebtedness  of  the  city  on  account  of  schools       .  .27,  28 

Bonds  for  construction  of  new  schools 26,  27,  30 

Boston  clean-up  campaign 177 

Boston  Disciplinary  Day  School  (for  boys)  .  .195,  196,  197,  228 

Boston  Health  League 176 

Boston:  city  of 

Health  Department 44,  47 

Licensing  Division 206 

Mayor 22 

Park  Department 30,  47 

Printing  Department 187 

Traffic  Commission 49 

Boston  Trade  School 57,  62,  64,  220,  221 

Evening  classes 11,  119,  123 

Boston  Training  School  for  Teachers  of  Mechanic  Arts     .      102,  126,  133 

"Boston  Way,  The" 180 

Bricklaying  course 57 

Brighton  High  School,  cooperative  course 59 

Budget 19,  20 

Basis,  under  present  statute 21 

Buildings: 

Alterations  and  repairs 20,21,23,27,36 

Board  of  Commissioners  of  School 20,  21 

Construction 19,  20,  26,  29 

Department 21,  37,  54 

Further  building  needs 34 

Public  Works  Administration  program 26,  29 

Works  Progress  Administration  projects       .        .     24,  27,  28,  36,  130 


INDEX 
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Buildings,  lands,  yards,  etc.: 

Expenditures  for 
Bulletin  of  Safety  Education 
Bulletin-type  typewriter  . 
Business  Manager 


Page 

26 
53 

187 
19,  20,  22,  98 


of 


.  57,  59 

105,  108 

9,  29,  49 

34 

118 

57 

27,  53 

58 

96 

176 

102 

109 

180 

59,  64 

196 

115 

145 

111 


Cabinet-making  course 

Cadets  (teaching-assistants)     .... 
Campbell,  Dr.  Patrick  T 

Patrick  T.  Campbell  Intermediate  School 
Candidates  for  principalship: 

Service  in  evening  schools 
Carpentry  course       .... 
Cataloging,  in  high  school  libraries 
Catering  course  .... 

Centennial,  kindergarten 
Certificates,  health  education  . 
Certification  of  teachers    . 

Certified  service  of  candidates  for  appointment,  yearly  report 
"Character  Building  in  Special  Classes" 
Charlestown  High  School,  cooperative  course 
Child  Welfare  Division,  Institutions  Department 
Children's  Hospital    .... 

Choral  work 

Chronological  age       .... 
Citizens'  Advisory  Committee: 

Extended  Use  of  School  Buildings 
Clinics:  pupils  escorted  to  by  nurses 
Clothing  design,  evening  course 
College  Entrance  Board  Examinations 
College    marks,    first    semester,    Boston    high    and     Lati 

graduates     .... 
Commercial  coordinator   . 
Commercial  education,  department 

City-wide  examinations  suspended 

Graduate  courses 

Revised  course  of  study    . 
Commercial  training  certificates 
Composite  job  training,  commercial 
Conservation  of  eyesight 
Construction : 

School  buildings  and  additions 19,  20,  26,  29 

Further  building  needs 34 

Continuation  School 11,19,63,224 

Cooking,  classes  in 124 

Cooking  for  invalids  and  convalescents 64 

Cooperative  courses 59,  62,  64 

Council  on  general  science 182 

Councils  on  safety  education 53 


201,  204 

175,  227 
121 

103,  117 
school 

117 
62 
134 
135 
134 

. 74, 134 
136 
135 
183 
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INDEX 


Crippled  children,  home  instruction  of 
Curriculum : 

Revisions 

New  additions    .... 


Dancing 149,  150,  152 

Day  School  for  Immigrants 11,16,122,224 

Dental  defects,  correction 226 

Diphtheria 170 

Diseases,  communicable 170,  227 

Display  lighting  course 64 

Distributive  occupation  subjects.  Federal  aid  for  instruction     .         56,  140 
Dorchester  High  School  for  Boys,  cooperative  course         ...         59 

Drafting  course 57 

Dressmaking  course 58 

Drum  corps 146 


Page 
190 

67 

78 


East  Boston  High  School,  cooperative  course 
Educational  Investigation  and  Measurement 

Educational  material 

Electrical  course 

Elementary  grades 

Elementary  supervision 

Emergency  Finance  Board,  Massachusetts  . 
Emotional  stability  a  factor  in  learning 

Engineer 

English  High  School  cafeteria 

English,  revised  courses  of  study    . 

Evening  high  schools,   proposed  courses  equivalent 

school  courses 

Evening  Schools,  Depai'tment  of    . 

Statistics 

Examinations : 

Board  of  Examiners 

In  commercial  subjects     .... 

Expenditures 

Extended  Use  of  Public  Schools,  department 

Eye  diseases 

Eyesight,  conservation  of         .... 


12    14 


to  dav 


59 

109 

98,  101 

57,  59,  123 

17,  213,  239 

100 

29,  30,  31 

92 

19,  20,  37 

.  32,  33 

70 

high 

120 
117 
11,  19,  124,  222,  223 


101 
135 
23,24 
200 
186 
182 


Federal  aid: 

Agricultural  courses 56 

Home  economics  subjects 56 

Industrial  and  trade  education 55 

Public  Works  Administration  projects 26,  29 

Teacher-training 56,  140 

Works  Progress  Administration  projects        ....    24,  27,  36 

Federal  Committee  on  Apprentice  Training 60 

Federal  Emergency  ReUef  Act 38,  41,  44 

Film  catalog  and  film  parallels 181 


INDEX 
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57 


Page 
176 
19 
78,  126 
149 

164 
,  58,  59 

155 
85,  141 

123 


149,  150,  152,  155 


64 

.   180,  182 

176 

56,  140 

56 

141,  142,  143 

.   145 

64 

111 

110 

161 

134 


Films,  health  education    .... 

Finances      

Fine  arts      . 

Folk  dances 

Follow-up : 

High  school  graduates 

Vocational  education  graduates 

Football 

French 

Frothingham  School,  apprentice  courses 

Games 

General  improvement  courses: 
Trade  School  for  Girls 

General  science  for  intermediate  grades 
Coordination  with  health  education 

George-Deen  Act 

George-Ellzey  Act 

German        .... 

Glee  clubs    .... 

Glove-mending  by  machine 

Grade  adjustment  studies 

Grade  age    .... 

Gradient  measurement,  handwriting 

Graduate  commercial  courses,  High  School  of  Commerce 

Graduates,  Boston  high  and   Latin  school,  first  semester  college 

marks 117 

Gi^duates,  Boston  high  schools: 

Follow-up 164 

Number  by  courses 216 

Placement 164,  165 

Graduates,  Boston  vocational  courses,  follow-up  of       .        .        .    57,  58,  59 

Graduates,  high  school : 

Number  throughout  the  country 163 

Habit  cUnics 115 

Handwriting 159 

Gradient  measurement 161 

Hard-of-hearing  children 189 

Health  education 176 

Hearing : 

Correction  of' defects 226 

Testing  at  Reading  Center 91 

Testing  in  school 189 

High  and  Latin  Schools    ...  11,  12,  13,  214,  216,  217,  237-240 

High  school  graduates,  number  throughout  the  country    .        .        .  163 

High  School  of  Commerce,  graduate  commercial  courses  .        .        .  134 

High  School  of  Practical  Arts,  proposed  addition        .        .        .31,  32,  35 

Historic  Education  Library,  Harvard  University        ....  209 

Hockev 151 
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INDEX 


Home  and  School  Associations 

Home  economics  subjects,  Federal  aid  for  instruction 

Home  for  Little  Wanderers 

Home  hygiene,  course  in 

Home  instruction  of  physically  handicapped  children 

Home  safety 

Household  Science  and  Arts,  department 
Hyde  Park  High  School,  cooperative  course 


Pagb 

200,  203 

56 

115 

.  64,  65 

190 

126,  127 

124 

.  59,  66 


Hygiene,  department  of  School 169,  226,  227 


Immigration 

Immunization 

Income 

Individualizing  of  instruction,  course  at  Teachers  College 

Industrial  arts 

Industrial  education: 

Federal  and  state  aid 

Follow-up  of  graduates 57 

Survey         

Influenza 

Ingraham  Clark  Reading  test 

Institutions  Department,  Child  Welfare  Division        .        .        .        . 

Instrumental  music 

Intelligence  quotient 

Intelligence  tests 


16 

171 

21,55 

90 
131 


58, 


55 
59 
61 
173 
116 
196 
146 
92,  110 
110 


Intermediate  grades  .        .        .        . 
Intermediate  vocational  courses 
Invalids,  home  instruction  of  . 
Isabella  Stewart  Gardner  Museum 
Italian 


11, 


12,  213,  218,  239,  240 

63 

.       1^0 

130 

.       141,  143,  144 


Jamaica  Plain  High  School,  agricultural  course 
James  P.  Timilty  Intermediate  School  . 
Juvenile  Court 


Kindergarten : 

Department        .... 

Population 

Statistics 

Study  of  children's  later  progress 

Lands,  plans,  and  construction 
Latin  schools: 

Examinations  for  admission     . 

Statistics 

Laundering  and  Cleansing,  course  in 
Leadership,  development  of     . 
Leaflets  on  safety  education     . 

Legislature 

Leisure,  training  for  right  use  of     . 


55 
.  32,  33 
198,  199 


95 

11,  16,  18,  19 
213,  241 
115,  116 
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